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DEMADES the orator, by fludying in hU 
whole adminiftration to pleafe the Macedo^ 
nians and Antipater, had great authority in 
Athens. When he found himfelf by that complai- 
fance often obliged to propofe laws and make 
ipeeches injurious to the dignity and virtue of his 
country, he uied to fay, ^' He was excufable, be- 
^^ caufe he came to the helm when the common«< 
" wealth was no more than a wreck.'* This affcrtion, 
which in him was unwarrantable, was true enough 
when applied to the adminiftration of Phocion^^ 
Demades was the very man who wrecked his coun- 
try. He purfued fuch a vicious plan both in his pri-> 
vate and public condu<5t, that Antipater fcrupled 
not to lay of him when he was grown old, " That 
^^ he was like a iacrificed beaft* all confumed ex^ 
Vol. V, B 'I' ccgt 
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•*• cept 1iis tongufc dnd liis psiundi ♦/• But the viV^ 

tueofPhocion found a ftrong and powerful advcr- 
fary in the tirtres, and its glory was obfcured in the 
gloomy period of Greece's n)isfortunes. For Virtue 
is not fo weak as Sophocles would make her, nor is 
the fentimentjuft which he puts in the mouth of one 
^of the perfons of his drartia. 

« 

— Thefrmejl mind will fail 

Beneath misfortune* s ftroke^ ani^fiunrfd^ depart 

From its f age plan of atlion-\* 

AH the advantage that Fortune can truly be affirm- 
ed to gain in her combats with the good and virtu- 
ous is, the bringing upon them unjuft reproach and 
xcnfure, inftead of the honour and eftcem which ate 
their due, and by that means leflfening the confidence 
the world would have in their virtue. 

It is imagined, indeed, that when affairs profper, 
the people, elated with their llreugth and fuccefs, be- 
have with greater inlblente to gt>od tninifters •, but it 
is the very T6verfe. Misfortunes always four their tem- 
per; the leaft thing will then difturb them ; the^ 
take fire at triifles ; and they are impatient of, the 
leaft feverity of expreffion. He who reproves their 
faults, feems to reproach them with their misfor- 
tunes, and ev^ry bold and' free addrefs is corifidered 
fts an infult. As honey makes a wounded or ulcer- 
iited member fmart, fo it often "happens, that a re- • 
monftrance, though pregnant Nvith truth and fenfe, 
hurts and irritates the diftreflcd, if it is -not gehtle 
-and mild in the -appUcation. Hence Homer often 
•cxprefles fuch things as are pleafant, by the word 
» me/kfeikeSy 

* The tongue and the paunch v/tre not burnt with the rd( df 
the vidim. The paunch ofed to be ftuiFed and ferved «p at ta- 
.ble, and the tongue was burnt on the altar at the end of the en- 
tertainment in honour of Mercury, and had libations poured 
upon it. Of this there are many examples- in Homer's OdyiTeyl 
. t SoFHOC. Jnti£. 1. 569 & jJZ. 
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mnotikts^ which fignifies what is fympbcnious to the 
mndy what foothcs ks weakDeis, and bears not hard 
upon its inclinations. Inflamed eyes love to dwell 
upon dark-brown colours, and avoid fuch as are 
bright and glaring. So it is with a ftate, in any feries 
of ill-condu£ted and unprofperous meafures ; fuch 
is the feeble and relaxed condition of its nerves that 
it cannot bear the lead alarm ; the voice of truth, 
which brings its faults to its remembrance, gives it 
incxprefliblc pain, though not only falutary, but 
ncccfiary ; and it will not be heard, except its harfh- 
nefs is modified. It is a difficult ta(k to govern fuch 
a people % for, if the man who tells them the truth, 
£iUs the firft facrifice, he who flatters them, at laft 
periihes with them. 

The mathematicians fay, the fun does not 
move in the fame dire£tion with the heavens, nor 
yet in a direction quite oppofite, but circulating 
with a gentle and almofl: inienfible obliquity, gives 
the whole fyftem fuch a temperature as tends to its 
prefervation. So in a fyftem of government, if a 
flatefinan is determined to defcribe a ftreight line, 
and in all things to go againft the inclinations of the 
pecple, fuch rigour muft make his adminiftration 
odious ; and, on the other hand, if he fufiers him- 
lelf to be carried along with their moft erroneous 
motions, the government will foon be in a tottering 
and ruinous ftate. The latter is the more common 
error of the two. But the politics which keep a 
middle courle, fometimes flackening the reins, and 
ibmetimes keeping a tighter hand, indulging the 
people in one point to gain another that is more im« 
ponant, are the only meafures that are formdd upon 
rational principles : for a well-timed condefcenfion 
and moderate treatment will bjing men to concur in 
many uleful fchemes, which they could not be 
brought into by defpotifm and violence. It muft be 
acknowledged, that this medium is difficult to hit 
iipon, becaufe it requires a mixture of dignity tvith 

fi a gentlenefsi 
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gentlenefs ; but when the juft temperature is gained. 
It prefcnts the happicft and n)oft perfcft harmony * 
that can be conceived. It is by this fublime harmo- 
ny the fupremc Bf ing governs the world ; for Na- 
ture is not dragged into obedience to his commands, 
and though his influence is irrefiftible, it is rational 
and mild. 

The efFefts of aufterity were feen in the younger 
Cato. There was nothing engaging or popular in 
his behaviour ; he never ftudied to oblige the peo- 
ple, and therefore his weight in the adminiftration 
was not great. Cicero fays, ^^ he a6ted as if he had 
** lived in the commonwealth of Plato, not in the 
** dregs of Romulus, and by that means fell ftiort. 
** of the confulate *." His cafe appears to me to 
have been the fame with that of fruit which comes 
out of feafon : people look upon it with pleafure 
and admiration, but they make no ufe of it. Thus 
the old-fafhioned virtue of Cato, makmg its appear- 
ance amidft the luxury and corruption which time 
had introduced, had all the fplendor of reputation 
which fuch a phacnomenon could claim, but it did 
not anfwer the exigencies of the (late; it was dif- 
proportioned to the times, and too ponderous and 
unwieldy for ufe. Indeed his circumftances were 
not altogether like thofe of Phocion, who came not 
into the adminiftration till the ftate was flnking -f*; 
whereas Cato had only to lave the (hip beating about 
in the ftorm. At the fame time we muft allow that 
he had not the principal diredlion of her i he fate 
not at the helm ; he could do no more than help to 
h;ind the fails and the tackle. Yet he maintained 



• The paflage here referred to, is in the firft epiftle of Cicero's 
fecond book to Atticus. But we find nothing there of the re- 
pulfe Cato met with in his application for the confulihip. 
That repulfe, indeed, did not happen till eight years after the 
date of tnat epifUe. 

f Oar author means, that uncommon and extraordinary efforts 
were more neceflary to fave the poor remains of a wreck, thaa 
to keep a ttdp, yet whole and entire, from finking. 
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a noble conflift with Fortune, who having determin- 
ed to ruin the commonwealth, eflfedted it by a va- 
riety of hands, but with great difficulty, by flow 
fteps and gradual advances. So near was Rome 
being laved by Cato and Cato's virtue ! With it 
we would compare that of Phdcion : not in a gene- 
ral manner, fo as to fay, they were both perfons of 
integrity, and able ftatefmen ; for there is a differ- 
ence between valour and valour, for inftance, be- 
tween that of Alcibiades and that of Epaminondas ; 
the prudence of Themiftocles and that of Ariftides 
were not the fame-, juftice was of one kind in Numa, 
and in Agefilaus of another : but the virtues of Plio- 
cion and Cato were the fame in the mofl: minute 
particulars ; their impreflion, form and colour, are 
perfeftly fimilar. Thus their fcvcrity of manners 
was equally tempered with humanity, and their va- 
lour with caution ; they had the fame foUicitude for 
others, and difregard for themfelves ; the fame ab- 
horrence of every thing bafe and difhonourable, and 
the fame firm attachment to juftice on all occafions: 
fo that it requires a very delicate expreflion, like the 
finely difcriminated founds of the organ, to mark the 
diflference * in their charaders. 

B 3 It 

• Qrt AfTTK TATV KoyH ^it^th Jt4>*Tlp fifyAfn Tp«# 

The organ hcxfi- mentioned was probably that invented by 
Ctefibins, who» according to Athenasus, placed in the temple of 
ZephyruBy at Alexandria, a tube, which, colleding air by the ap- 
pnifive motion of water, emitted mnfical founds^ either by their 
ftrength adapted to war, or by their lightnefs to feftivity. 
Hedylns, in his elegies, mentions this organ under the 
title of Kfp«f« 

Z«p0T0Ta/ ;|^ 7HT0 ^iKOf ^f^VpV /XfTA ffior. 

Thus we fee this inftrnment was capable of great variety and 
difcrimination of harmony. Claudian has left us the following 
defcripcion of this water-organ : 
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It is univerfally agreed, that Cato was of an illuftrir 
ous pedigree, which we (hall give fomc account of ir^ 
his life ; and we conjefture, that Phocion*s was not 
mean or obfcure : for had he been the fon of a turn- 
er, it wouki certainly have been mentioned by Glau- 
cippus, the fon of Hyperides, among a thotifand 
other things, in the treaiifc which he wrote on pur-^ 
pofe to difparage him. Nor, if his birth had beea 
fo low, would he have had fo good an education, or 
ifiich a liberal mind and manners. It is certain, that, 
when very young, he was in tuition with Plato, and 
afterwards with Xenocrates in the academy; and 
from the very firft he diftinguifhed himfelf by his 
flrong application to the moft valuable ftudies. 
Duris tells us, the Athenians never faw him either 
laugh or cry, or make ufe of a public bath, or put 
his hand from under his cloak when he wasdrefled tp 
appear in public. If he made an excurfion into th^ coun- 
try, or marched out to war, he went always bare-footed, 
and without his upper garment too, except it hap« 
pened to be intolerably cold : and then the foldters 
ufed to laugh, and fay, *^ It is a fign of a fbarp win<» 
" ter i Phocion has got his cloaths on.** 

He was one of the moft humane ^nd beft-tempered 
men in the world, and yet he had to ill-natured and 
jforbidding a look, that ftrangers were afraid to ad- 
drefs him without company. Therefore when 
Chares the orator obterved to the Athenians, what 
terrible brows Phocion had, and they could not help 
making themfelves merry, he faid, ** This brow <tf 
f ' mine never gave one of you an hour of forrow j 
•* but the laughter of thefe fneerers has coft theii^ 

. " country 

■ 

JSf qui magna liw deirudens murmura ta^u, 

innumeras voces fegetis fMderatur ahen^e. 

Inionat erranii digito^ penitu/que trahali 

VeBe lahorantcs in carmina comitat undas» 

« Cornelius Severus fays, Ejus fuit generis qui aquarum tijjultu 

mmram conciferef. But its irmumera *uoces, as Claudian calls iheitij 

h% variety of cxprcflion is undoubtedly tfic reafon why Plutarcll 

nicnlions'it here, " • * • . • ' ^. 
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^ country many a tealr/' la like manner, though 
the meafures he propofed wece happy ones, and his 
counlek of the nsoftlalutary kind, yet he ufed. no 
flowers of rbccoric ; his Ibeeches were concife, com- 
manding, and fevere. For, as Zeno fays, that a 
philoibpher ifaould never let a word come out of his 
mouth that' is not iQirongly tindured with fenfe ; fb 
Phocion's oratory contained the moil fenfe in the 
feweft words. And it feems that Polyeudus the 
Sphetuan had this in view, when he (aid, ^' Dempf- 
** thenes was the. better orator, and Phocion the 
*' more periliafive Ipeaker." His fpceches were to 
he eftimated like coins, not for their lize, but for 
the intrinfic value. Agreeably to which, we are 
told, that one day when the theatre was fuU of peo- 
ple, Phocion was obferved behind the fcenes wrapt 
up in thought, when one of his friends took occa- 
fion to lay, " What ! at your meditations ! Phocion ?" 
Yes,** laid he, " I am confidering whether I can- 
not Ihorten what I have to fay to the Athenians." 
And Demoftheaes, who defpifed the other orators, 
when Phocion got up, ufed to fay, foftly to his 
friends, ** Here comes the pruner of my periods.'* 
But perhaps this is to be afcribed to the excellence 
of his charaAer, fince a word or a nod from a perfon 
revered for his virtue, is of more weight than the 
moft elaborate fpeeches of other men. 

In his youth he ferved under Chabrias, then com* 
mander of the Athenian armies ^ and, as he paid 
him all proper attention, he gaitied much military 
knowledge by him. In Tome degree too he 
helped to corred the temper of Chabrias, which 
was impetuous and uneven. For that general, though 
at other times fcarce any thing could move him, 
in time of a£bion was violent, andexpofed his perfon 
with a boldnefs ungoverned by difcretion. At laft it 
coft him his life, when he made it a point to get in 
before the other gallies to the Ifle of Chios, and at« 
tp^ipted to make good his landing by dipt of fword, 

B4 Phoci\>P4 
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Fhocion, whofe prudence was equal to his courage,* 
animated him when he was too flow in his operations, 
and endeavoured to bring him to aft coolly when he 
was unfeafonably violent. This gained him the af- 
feftion of Chabrias, who was a man of candour and 
probity ; and he aflfigned him commiflions and en^ 
terprizcs of great importance, which raifed him to 
the notice of the Greeks. Particularly in the fea- 
fightoflTNaxos, Phocion being appointed to head 
the fquadron on the left, where the aftion was hot- 
ted, had a fine opportunity to diftinguifli himfelf, 
and he made fuch ufe of it, that viftory foon declar- 
ed for the Athenians : and as this was the firfl: vic- 
tory they had gained at fea, in a difpute with 
Greeks, fince the taking of their city, theyexprcflcd 
the higheft regard for Chabrias, and began to con- 
fider Phocion as a perfon in whom they fliould one 
day find an able commander. This battle was won 
during the celebration of the great myfteries, and 
Chabrias, in commemoration ot it, annually treated 
the Athenians with wine on the fixteenth day of 
September. 

Some time after this, Chabrias fent Phocion to 
the iflands, to demand their contributions, and offer- 
ed him a guard of twenty fail. But Phocion faid, 
•• If you fend me againfl: enemies, fuch a fleet is too 
•* fmall ; if to friends, one Ihip is fufficient." He* 
therefore went in his own galley, and by addrefling 
himfelf to the cities and magiftrates in an open and 
humane manner, he fucceeded fo well, as to return 
with a nufnber of fhips which the allies fitted out, 
and at the fame time put their refpeftive quota's of 
money/ on board. 

Phocion not only honoured and paid his court to 
Chabrias as long as he lived, but, after his death, 
continued his attentions to all that belonged to him. 
With his fon Ctefippus he took peculiar pains, to 
form him to virtue ; and though he found him very 
ftupid apd untraftable, yet he ftill laboured to cor- 

rc(!^ 
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reft his errors, as well as to conceal them. Once, 
indeed, his patience failed him. In one of his exp)edi- 
tions the young man was fo troublefome with unfea* 
fonable queftions, and attempts to give advice, as 
if he knew how to diredt the operations better than 
the general, that at laft he cried out, ** O Chabrias, 
" Chabrias ! what a return do I make thee for thy 
" favours, in bearing with the impertinences of thy 
»• fon.- 

He obferved, that thofe who took upon them the 
management of public affairs, made two departments 
of them, the civil and the military, which they ftiarcd 
as it were by lot. Purfuant to this diviGon, Eubu- 
lus, Ariftophon, Demofthenes, Lycurgus, and Hy- 
perides, addreflfed the people from the roftrum, and 
propofed new edifts ; while Diopithes, Meneftheus, 
Leofthenes, and Chares, raifed themfelves by the 
honours and employments of the camp. But Pho- 
cion chofe rather to move in the walk of Pericles, 
Arillides, and Solon, who excelled not only as ora- 
tcrs, but as generals ; for he thought their plan more 
complete •, each of thofe great men (to ufe the words 
of Archilochus) appearing juftly to claim 

The palms of Mars^ and laurels of the mufe : 

and ^e knew that the tutelar goddefs of Athens was 
equally the patronefs of arts and arms. 

Formed upon thefe models, peace and tranquility 
were the great objefts he had always in view ; yet 
he was engaged in more wars than any perfon, ei- 
ther of his own, or of the preceding times. Not 
that he courted, or even applied for the command ; 
but he did not decline it, when called to that ho- 
nour by his country. It is certain, he was clefted 
general no lefs than five-and-forty times, without 
once attending the election ; being always appointed 
in his abfence, at the free motion of his countrymen. 
Mci> of (hallow underilanding were furprifed that 

the 
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the people Ihould fet fuch a value on Pbocioo^ who 
generally oppofed their inclinations^ and never faid 
or did any thing with a view to recommend himlclf^ 
For, as princes divert themfelves at their meals with 
bu (Toons and jefters, fo the Athenians attejided to 
the polite and agreeable addrefs of their orators by^ 
way of entertainment only ; but when the queftion 
was concerning fo important a bufinefs as the com* 
mand of their forces, they returned to foberand 
ferious thinking, and fele6led the wifeft citizen and 
the man of the fevereil manners, who had combat* 
ed their capricious humours and defires the moft. 
This he fcrupled not to avow *, for one day, when an 
oracle from Delphi was read in the afiembly, im« 
porting ^^ that the reft of the Athenians were unani*^ 
^' mous in their opinions, and that there was only one 
*' man who diiTented from them," Phocion ftepped 
up and told them ^^ they need not give themfelves 
*' any trouble in enquiring for this refraftory citizen, 
^^ for he was the man who liked not any thing they 
•* did.'* And another time in a public debate, when 
his opinion happened to be received with univerial 
applaufe, he turned to his friends, and faid, ^^ HavQ 
^^ I inadvertently let fome bad thing Qip from 
« me?" 

The Athenians were one day ms^king a colleftion, 
%o defray the charge of a public facrifice, and nunv* 
bers gave liberally. Phocion was importuned to 
contribute among the reft : but he bade them apply 
to the rich : ^' I (hould be a&amed," faid he, " to 
^' give you any thing, and not to pay this man what 
** I owe him ;" pointing to the ufurer Callicles, 
And as they continued very clamorous and teazing, 
he told them this tale.-^ — " A cowardly fellow once 
^' rcfolved to make a campaign i but when he was fee 
*^ out, the ravens began to croak, and he laid down 
f* his arms and flopped. When the firft alarm was a 
*' little over, he marched again. The ravens re- 
t^ pewed their croaking, and thcp he made a full 

♦* ftop. 
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H flop, and iaid» You may croak yoor hearts out if 
5« you pfeafe, but you Iball not taite my carcafe.'* 

The Athenians once infifted on his leading them 
againft the enemy, and when he refqfed, they told 
him, nothing could hp more dadardly and fpiritlefs 
than his behaviour. He anfwered, *' You can nei- 
** ther make me valiant, nor can I make you covr^ 
^ ards: however, we know one another very 
^' weU/' 

Public ^flEairs happening to be in a danger- 
ous fituation, the peof^e were greatly exafperated 
againft him, and demanded an immediate account 
of his conduct Upon which, he only faid, ^^ My 
.^^ good friends, firft get out of your difficulties.'* 

During a war, however, they were generally 
humble and fubmiflive, and it was no( till after 
peace was made, that they began to talk in a vaunt-* 
ing manner, and to find fault with their general. 
As they were one time telling Phocion» he had rob- 
bed them of the viftory which was in their hands, 
}ie faid, ^Mt is happy for you, that you have a ge- 
f ^ neral who knows you ; othenvife you would have 
^ been ruined long s^o.'' 

Having a difference with the Bceotians, whkh 
they refiifed tp.fettle by treaty, and propofed to de- 
cide by the fword, Phocionfaid, ^* Good people, 
^*' keep to the method in which you have the ad- 
f ^ vantage ; and that is talking, not fighting." 

One day, determined not to follow his advkre, 
they refufed to give him the hearing. But he faid, 
^^ Though you can make me z& againft my judg- 
f * ment, you (hall never make me ipeak fo.** 

Demofthenes, one of the orators of the adverfe 
party, happening to fay, *^ The Athenians will cer* 
?* tainly kill thee, Phocion, fome time or other -,'* 
he anfwered, " They may kill me^ if they are mad, 
J* but it will be you, if they arc in their fenles." 

When PolyeuAus, the Sphettian, advifed the 
Athenians to make war upon Philip^ the weather 

being 
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being hot, and the orator a corpulent man^ he 
ran himfelf out of breath, and perfpired fo vio- 
lently, that he was forced to t^ke feveral draughts 
of cold water, before he could finifli hjs fpcech. 
Fhocion, feeing him in fuch a condition, thus ad* 
dreflcd the aflembly — " You have great reaibn to 
pafs an edi(5t for the war upon this man's recom- 
mendation. For what are you not to expcft from 
*' him, when loaded with a fuit of armour, he march-^ 
*' es againft the enemy, if in delivering to you 
** (peaceable folks) a fpeech which he had compofed 
** at his Icifure, he is ready to be fuflfocated/* 

Lycurgus the orator, one day faid many difparag- 
ing things of him in the general aflembly, and, a- 
xnong the reft, obferved, that when Alexander de- 
manded ten of* their orators, Fhocion gave it as 
his opinion, that they ihould be delivered to him. 
** It is true," faid Phocion, " I have given the peo- 
*' pie of Athens much good counfel, but they do 
*^ not follow it." 

There was then in Athens one Archibiades, who 
got the name of Laconiftes, by letting his beard 
grow long, in the Lacedaemonian manner, wearing 
a thread'bare cloak, and keeping a very grave coun- 
tenance. Phocion finding one or his aifertions much 
contradifted in the aflfembly, called upon this man 
to fupport the truth and rectitude of what he had 
laid. Archibiades, however, ranged himfelf on the 
people's fide, and advifed what he thought agreeable 
to them. Then Phocion, taking him by the beard, 
faid, *' What is all this heap ot hair for? Cut it, 
•* cut it off.'* 

Ariftogiton,' a public informer, paraded with his 
pretended valour before the people, and prefTed 

them 

• For 'To\/T«(r we (hould here read TohtrtKWt as, a little a- 
bovc, we ftiould read 'jroxtriKm ioftead of roM7«r. That they 
were orators, which Alexander demanded, appears from De- 
mofthenes. p. 439, 2. 
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them much to declare wan But when the lifts came 
to be made out, of thofe that were to ferve, this 
fwaggerer had got his leg bound up» and a crutch 
under his arm. Phocion, as he fate upon the bufi* 
neisy feeing him at Ibme diftance in this form, called 
out to his fecretary, " to put down Ariftogiton a crip- 
" pie and a coward." 

All thefe fayings have Something fo fevere in 
diem, that it feems ftrange that a man of fuch auf- 
tere and unpopular manners, (hould ever get the 
forname of the Good. It is, indeed, difficult, but, 
I believe, not impoffible, for the fame man to be 
both rough and gentle, as ibme wines are both fweet 
and four : and, on the other hand, fome men who 
have a great appearance of gentlenefs in their tem- 
per, arc very narfh and vexatious to thofe who have 
to do with them. In this cafe, the faying of Hy* 
perides, to the people of Athens, deferves notice ; 

Examine not whether I am fevere upon you, 

but whether I am fo for my own fake." As if it 
were avarice only that makes a minifter odious to the 
people, and the abufe of power to the p\!irpofes of 
pride, envy, anger, or revenge, did not make a 
man equally obnoxious. 

As to Phocion, he never exerted himfelf againft 
any man in his private capacity, or confidered him 
as an enemy ; but he was inflexibly fevere againft 
every man who oppofed his motions and defigns for 
the public good. His behaviour in other refpe£ts 
was liberal, benevolent, and humane ; the unfortu- 
nate he was always ready to allift, and he pleaded 
even for his enemy, if he happened to be in dan- 

r. His friends, one day, finding fault 'with him 
or appearing in behalf of a man whofeconduA did 
not defcrve it, he ^id, " The good have no need of 
♦* an advocate." Ariftogiton, the informer, being 
condemned, and committed to prifon, begged the 
favour of Phocion to go and fpeak to him, and he 
hearkened to his application. His friends difiuaded 

him 
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bim from it, but he faid, " Let me tlone, sooS 
^^ people. Where can one rather wiih to fpe^ tx> 
*' Ariftogiton than in a prifon ?** 

When the Athenians ftnt out their fleets under 
any other commander, the maritime towns and 
iilands in alliance with that people, looked upon c* 
very fuch commander as an enemy ; they ftrengthen* 
ed their walls, ibut up theij- harbours, and conveyed 
the cattle, the flaves, the women, and childreo, 
out of the country into the cities. But when Pho- 
cion had the command, the fame people went out to 
meet him in their own fhips, with chaplets on theif 
heads and every expreflion of joy, and in that man* 
kcr condufted him into their cities 

Philip endeavoured privately to ^et footing id 
Euboea, and for that purpofe fent m forces from 
Macedon, as weU as pra6tifed upon the towns by 
means of the petty princes. Hereupon^ Plutarch 
of Eretria called in the Athenians, and intreated 
them to refcue the iOand out of the hands of the 
Macedonians : in confequenoe of which, they ient 
Phocton at firft with a fmall body of troops, ex^ 
pe6iing that tht Euboeans would immediately rife 
and join him. But when he came, he found no- 
thing among them but treaibnable defigns and dif- 
affedion to their own country, for they were corrupt- 
ed by Philip's money. For this reafon he feized an 
enHnefvce * feparated from the plains of Tamynae 
by a deep defile, and in that poft he fecured the 
beii: of his troops. As for the diforderly, the talka- 
tive and cowardly part of the foldiers, if they at- 
tempted to defert and fteal out of the camp, he order-* 
cd the officers to let them go. "For," faid he, " if 
*• they ftay here, fuch is their want of difcipline, 
*^ that, inftead of being ferviceable, they will be 

*^ prejudicial 



* Inftead of ce^oxf t/'r7o//<rtr here in the text, we fhoald read 
ATTOKtKofjLfjLtPov* So fays Da Seal : bat we think ctcrejct/TTo- 
^fror, /iopmg w JUptdt which i« nearer the text, is more Ukely 
to be the true reading. 
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^ prejudicial in time of adion ; and, as they will be 
** confcious to thcmfclves of flying from their co- 
^* lours, we fhall not have (o much noife and ca« 
.•• lumny from them in Athens/* 

Upon the approach of the enemy, he ordered his 
men to ftand to their arms, but not attempt ai>y 
thing, till he had made an end of his (acrifice : and, 
whether it wasthat he wanted to gain time, or could 
not eaQly find the aufptcious tokens, or was defirous 
of drawing the enemy nearer to him, he was long a- 
bout it. Mean while Plutarch, imagining that this 
-delay was owing to his fear and irrefolution, charged 
«t the head of the mercenaries ; and the cavalry fee- 
ing him in motion, could wait no longer, but ad- 
"danced againft the enemy, though in a fcattered and 
difbrderly manner, as they happened to iflue out of 
the camp. The firft line being foon broken, all the 
reft difperfed, and Plutarch himfelf fled, A detach^ 
orient from the enemy then attacked the entrench- 
ments, and endeavoured to make a breach in them, 
ilippofing that the fate of the day was decided. But 
"at that inilant {Phocion had finifhed his facriflce, and 
the Athenians fallying out of the camp, fell upon 
the afllailants, routed them, and cut moft of them 
in pieces in the trenches. Phocbn then gav^ the 
inain body diredions to keep their ground, in order 
TO ncceive and cover fuch as were difperfed in the 
'firft attack, while he, with a feledt party, went and 
charged the enemy. A fbarp conflifl: enfued, both 
fides behaving with great fpirit and intrepidity. A- 
mong the Athenians, Thallus, the fon of Cineos, 
and Glaucus, the fon of Polymedes, who fought 
"near the general's perfon, diftinguifhed themfclvos 
the moft. Cleophancs, too, did great fervice in the 
aAion ; for he rallied the cavalry, and brought them 
^p again, by calling after them, and inlifting that they 
fhould come to the afliftance of their general, who was 
in danger. They returned, therefore, to the charge, 

2 and 
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and by the afliftance which they gave the infantry^ 
fecured the viftory . 

Phocion, after the battle, drove Plutarch out oT 
Eretria, and made himfelf matter of Zaretra, a fort> 
advantageouOy fituated, where the ifland draws to a 
point, and the neck of land is defended on each fide 
by the fea. He did not chufe, in purfuance of his 
viftory, to take the Greeks prifoners, left tftc Athe- 
i}ians, influenced by their orators, ihould, in the 
firft motions of refemment, pafs fome unequitable 
fentence upon them. 

/..fter this great fuccefs^ he failed back to Athens. 
The allies foon found the want of his goodnefs and 
juftice, and the Athenians faw his capacity and cou^ 
rage in a clear light. For Moloflus, who fucceeded 
him, conduced the war fo ill, as to fall hinifelf into 
the enemy's hands. Philip, now rifing in his defigns 
and hopes, marched to the Hejlefpont with all his 
forces, in order to feize at once on the Cherfonefus^ 
Perinthus, and Byzantium. 

The Athenians determining to fend fuccours to 
that quarter, the orators prevailed upon them to 
give that commiflion to Chares. Accordingly he 
lailed to thofe parts, but did nothing worthy of fuch 
a force as he was entrufted with. The cities would 
not receive his fleet into their harbours ; but, fu£- 
peded by all, he beat about, raifing contributions 
where be could upon the allies, and, at the fame 
time, was defpifed by the enemy. The orators, now 
taking the other fide, exafperatcd the people to fuck 
a degree, that they repented of having fent any fuc- 
cours to the Byzantians. Then Phocion rofe up, and 
told them, ** They fliould not be angry at the fuC- 
^^ picions of the allies, but at their own generals, 
** who deferved not* to have any confidence placed 
** in them. For on their account," faid he, " you 
** are looked upon with an eye of jealoufy, by the 
*' very people who cannot be faved without your 

" affiftancc.** 
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•* afllftance/' This argument had fuch an effcft on 
them, that they changed their minds a^ain, and 
bade Phocion go himfelf with another armament to 
the fuccour of the allies upon the Hellefpont. 

This contributed more than any thing to the^ 
iaving of Byzantium/ Phocion's reputation was al« 
ready great: befides, Cleon, a man of eminence 
in Byzantium, who had formerly been well acquaint^ 
ed with him at the academy, pledged his honour to 
the city in his behalf. The Byzantians would then 
no longer let him encanip without, but opening their 
' gates, received him into their city, and mixed fa- 
miliarly with the Athenians-, who, charmed with 
this confidence, were not only eafy with refpcft to 
provifions, and regular in their behaviour, but ex- . 
erted themlelves with great fpirit in every aftion. 
By thefe means Philip was forced to retire from the 
Hellefpont, and he fufiered not a litde in his military 
reputation ; for 'till then he had been deemed invin- 
cible. Phocion took fome of his (hips, and recover* 
ed feveral cides which he had garrifbned ; and ma-» 
king deicents in various parts of his territories, he 
harrafled and ravaged the flat country. But at laft, 
happening to be wounded by a party that made head 
againft him, he weighed anchor, and returned 
home. 

Sometime after this, the Megarenfians applied to 
him privately for afliftance ^ and as he was ^raid the 
matter would get air, and the Boeotians would pre- 
vent him, he afiembled the people early in the morn- 
ing, and gave them an account of the application. 
They had no fooner given their fanftion to the pro* 
pofal, than he ordered the trumpets to found, as a 
fignal for them to arm •, after which, he marched 
immediately to Megara, where he was received with 
greaitjoy. The firft thing he did, was to fortify 
Niiaea, and to build two good walls between the city 
and the port ; by which means the town had a fafe 
communication with the fea, and having now little 
Vol. V, C to 
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to ftar from the enemy on the land-fide, was fecured 
in the Athenian incereft. 

The Athenians being now clearly in a ftate jo£ 
hoftility with Philip, the condqfl: of the war was 
committed to other generals, in the abfence of Pho- 
cion. But, on his return from the Iflands, he repre* 
fented to the people, that, as Philip ¥Ras peaceably 
difpofed, and apprehenfive of the liTueof the war, it 
was bed to accept the conditions he had offered. And 
when one of thofej>ublic Barreters, whofpend their 
whole time in the court of Heliaca, and malce it their 
bufinefs to form impeachments, dppofed him, and ' 
faid, ^^ Dare young Pbocion, pietend to difluade the 
*' Athenians from war, now the fwCVrd is drawn ?** 
" Yes," faid he, " I dare ; though I know thou 
^* wouldft be in my power in time of war, and I 
** (hall be in thine in time of peace/* Demofthenes, 
however, carried k againft him for wai^, which he 
advifed the Athenians to make at the greateft diftancc 
they could frpm Attica. This gave Pbock>n occa(i« 
on to fay, ^^ My good friend, confider not fo much 

where we (ball 6ght, as how we (hall conquer.. 

For viiftory is the only thing that can keep the 
*^ war at a diftance : if we are beaten, every danger 
•* willipon be at our gates***. 

The Athenians did lofe the day ; after which, the 
moft fa£tious and troublefome part of the citizens 
drew Charidemus to the huftings, and ioififted that 
he (hould have the command. This alarmed the 
real well-wilhers to their country fo much, that they 
called' in the members of the * Areopagus to their 
afliftance ; and it was not without many tears, and 
|he moft earned intreaties, that they prevailed upon 
the aflembly to put their concerns in the hands of 
Phocion. 

He was of opinion, that the other propofals of 
Philip Ihould be readily accepted, becaufe they 
feemed to be di&ated by humanity ; but when De- 
mades moved that Athens ffaould be comprehended 

in 
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in the general peace, and, as pne of the ftates of 
Greece, Ihould have the fame terms with the other 
cities, Phocion fkid, ^* It ought not to be agreed to, 
" till it was known what conditions Philip required.** 
The times were againft him, however, and he was 
over-ruled. And when he faw the Athenians re- 
pented afterwards, becaufe they found themfelves 
obliged to furniih Philip both with (hips of war, 
and cavalry, hefaid, " This was the thing I feared; 
" and my oppofition was founded upon it. But 
fince you have ligned the treaty, you mud bear 
it*s incorivenienices without murmuring or def^ 



cc 
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V pondence \ remembering uml juui tfnuc^nurs 
*^ fometimes gave law to their neighbours, and 
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•* fometimes were forced to fubmit, but did both 
with honour; and by that means faved them- 
•* fchres and all Greece.** 

When the news of Philip's death was brought to 
Athens, he would not futter any facrifices or re- 
joicings to be made on that account. " Nothing,** 
iaid he, *^ could fliew greater meannefs of fpirit, 
*^ than exprefllons of joy on the death of an enemy. 
^^ What great reaibn, indeed, is there for it, when 
*^ the army you fought with at Cheronaea, is leflen* 
•* ed only by one man.** 

Demofthenes gave into invectives againft Alex*' 
ander, when he was marching againft Thebes ; the 
ill policy of which Phocion eafily perceived, and 
laid, 

^^ What boots the godlike giant to provoke, 
** Whofe arm may fink us at a fingle -ftroke • ?*• 

[PoPB, Odyff. 9.] 

•• When you fee fuch a dreadful fire near you, 
** would you plunge Athens into it. ? For my part, 

G 2 I 

^ Theft words are addrdfed to XJlyfles hj his companions, 
to lellAum him bam provoking the giant, Polypbeinus» after 
tkey were cfcaped one of his cave, and got on board their 
ihip. 
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*^ I will not fuficr you to ruin yourfclves, though 
^' your inclinations lie that way ; and to prevent 
** every ftep of that kind^ is the end I propofed in 
•* taking the command." 

When Alexander had deftroyed Thebes, he lent 
to the Athenians, and demanded that they (hould de- 
liver up to him Demofthenes, Lycurgus, Hyperides, 
and Charidemus. The whole aflembly caft their 
eyes upon Phocion, and called upon him often by 
name. At laft he rofe up ; and placing by him one 
of his friends, who had the.greateft (hare in his con* 
fidence and.affedion, he exprefied himfelf as fol* 
lows : *' The perfons whom Alexander demands, 
*• have brought the commonwealth into fuch mife- 
^^ rable circumftances, that if he demanded even 
^' my friend Nicocles, I (hould vote for delivering 
*' him up. For my own part, I (hould think it the 
** grcateft happinefs to die for you all. At the fame 

time, I am not without compalTion for the poor 
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" enough for Greece to weep for Thebes, without 
** weeping for Athens too. The beft meafure, then, 
'* we can take is, to intercede . with the conqueror 
^' for both, and by no means to think of fight- 
« ing." 

The firft decree drawn up in cpnfequence of the(e 
deliberations, Alexander is faid to have rejcfted, 
and to have turned his back upon the deputies : but 
the fecond he received, becauie it was brought by 
Phocion, who, as his old counfellors informed him, 
ftood high in the efteem of his father Philip. He, 
therefore, not only gave him a favourable audience, 
and granted his requeft, but even liftened to his 
counfel. Phocion advifed him, *' If tranquillity was 
•' his objefb, to put an end to his wars j if glory, 
** to leave the Greeks in quiet, and turn his arms 
** aMinft the Barbarians.**. In the courfe of their 
conference he made many obfervations fo agreeable 
to Alexander's difpofition and fentiments, that his 

refentmenc 
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fclcntment againlt the Athenians was perfedly ap- 
peafed, and he was pleafed to fay, '^ The people of 
^^ Athens muft be very attentive to the affairs of 
" Greece •, for, if any thing happens to me, the 
'* fuprcme direction will devolve upon them." 
With Phocion in particular, he entered into obliga*- 
tions of friendihip and hofpitality, and did him 
greater honours than moft of his own courtiers were 
indulged with. Nay, Duris tells us, that after that 
prince was rifen to fuperior greatnefs, by the conqueft 
of Darius, and had left out the word cbaireiny the 
common form of ialutation, in his addrefs to others; 
he ftill retained it in writing to Phocion, and to no- 
body befides, except Antipaten Chares aiferts the 
iame. 

As to his munificence to Phocion, all agree that 
he fent him a hundred talents. When the money 
was brought to Athens, Phocion ^Iked the perfons 
employed in that commiffion, ^' Why among all the 
citizens of Athens, he (hould be (insled out as the 
objedt of fuch bounty ?'* " Becaufe,'* faid they, 
*^ Alexander looks upon you as the only honeft and 
*' good man/' « Then," faid Phocion, " let him 
^* permit me always to retain that character, as well 
** as really to be that man." The envoys then went 
home with him, and when they faw the frugality that 
reigned there, his wife baking bread, himfelf draw-^ 
ing water, and afterwards wafliing his own feet, 
they urged him the more to receive the prefcnt. 
They told him, " It gave them real uneafmefs, 
and was, indeed, an intolerable thing, that the 
friend of fo gre^t a prince fhould live in fuch a 
** wretched manner." At that inftant, a poor old 
man happening to pafs by, in a mean garnient, 
Phocion alked the envoys, ** Whether they thought 
♦* worfe of him, than of that man ?" As they beg-i 
ged of him not to make fuch a comparifon, he re<( 
joined, *^ Yet that man lives upon lefs than I do, and 
" y^ contented* Jn one word, it will be to no pur^ 

C 3 '' pofc 
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" pofc for me to have fo much money^ if I do not 
^^ ufe it •, and if I was to live up to it, I Ihould 
^^ bring both myfclf and the king, your mailer, 
** under the cenfure of the Athenians." Thus the 
money was carried back from Athens, and the whole 
tranfaftion was a good leflbn to the Greeks, that the 
man who did not want fucb a fum of monejf^ was richer 
than be who could beftow it. 

Difpleafed at the refufa] of his prefent, Alexander 
wrote to Phocion, ^^ that he could not number thofe 
^^ among his friends, who would not receive his fa* 
** vours.*' Yet Phocion even then would not take 
the money. However, he defired the -king to let 
at liberty Echecracides the fophill, and Athenodorus 
the Imbrian, as alfo Demaratus and Sparto, two 
Rhodians, who were taken up for certam crimes, 
and kept in cuftody at Sardis. Alexander granted 
his requeft immediately ; and afterwards, when he 
fent Crateriis into Macedonia, ordered him to give 
Phocion his choice of one of thefe four cities in 
Afia, Cios, Gergithus, Mylafla, or £laea« At the 
fame time he was to afTure him, that the king would 
be much more difobliged, if he refufed this fecond 
offer. But Phocion was not to be prevailed upon^ 
and Alexander died foon after. 

Phocion's houfe is Ihewn to this day in the bo- 
rough of Melica, adorned with (bme plates of cop* 
per, but otherwife plain and homely. 

Of his firft wife we have no account, except that 
(he was filler to Cephifodotus the ftatuary. The o* 
ther was a matron, no lefs celebrated among the 
Athenians for her modefty, prudence, and fimplicity 
of manners, than Phocion himfelf was for his probity. 
It happened one day, when Ibme new tragedians 
were to aft before a full audience, one of the play* 
ers, who was to perfonate a queen, demanded a 
fuitable malk (and attire), together with a large 
train of attendants, richly dreft ; and, as all thefe 
things were not granted bim, he was out of humour, 

and 
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and refilled to makehUappcarance ^ by which means 
the whole bufinefe of the theatre was at a ftand. But 
Mehothios, who was at *the charge of the exhibi- 
cioo, pu£hed him, and faid, *' Thou feeft the wife 
*^ of Phodon appear in public with one maid fer* 
vaoc only, and doft thou come here to fhew thy 
pride, and to fpoil our women?" A& Melan* 
thius i^ke loud enough to be heard, the au- 
dience received what he laid with a thunder of ap- 
plaufe. When this fecond wife of Phocion eiuer^^ 
tained in her houfean Ionian lady, one of her friends, 
the lady (hewed her her bracelets and necklaces, which 
had all the magnificence that gold and jewels could 
give them. Upon which, the good matron faid, 
** Phocion is my ornament, who is now called the twen- 
^ tieth time to the command of the Athenian armies/* 
The fon of Phocion was ambitious of trying his 
ikiU in the games d the panatbcnaea^^ and his father 
permitted him to make the trial, on condition that 
It was in the foot races : not that be let any value 
upon the vi&ory, but he did it that the preparations 
and previous exercife might be of ii^rvice to him ; 
for the youn^ man was of a diibrderly turn, and 
addiAed to drinking. Pbocus (that was his name) 
gained the vidory, and a number of his acquaintance 
defiredto celebrate it by entertainments at their 
houfes ; but that favour was granted only to 
one. When Phocion came to the houfe, he faw e^ 
very thing prepared in the moft extravagant manner, 
and, among the reft, that wine mingled with fpices 
was provided for wafhtng the feet of the guefts* 
He therefore called his fon to him, and faid, ^^ Phor 
** cus, why do vou fufier your friend thus to fully 
*• the honour or your + viftory ?** 

In order to correft in his fon entirely that inclina- 
tion to luxury, he carried him to Lacedaemon, and 

C4 put 

* See the life of Thefeus. 

+ ThcviAory was obtained by means of abftemioafocfs and 
laborious exercife, to which fach hidalgences were quite coifr- 
tiaij* 
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put him among the young men who were brought 
up in all the rigour of the ancient difcipline. Tnis 
gave the Athenians no little offence, becaufe it 
fhewed in what contempt he held the manners and 
cuftoms of his own country. Demades, one day, 
faid to him, " Why do not we, Phocion, perfuade 
*' the people to adopt the Spartan form of govern- 
" ment? If you chufe it, I will propofe a decree 
*' for it, and fupport it in the heft manner I am 
« able." « Yes indeed," faid Phocion, ** it would 
*' become you much, with all thofe perfumes about 
*' you, and that pride of drefs, to launch out in 
^^ praife of Lycurgus and the Lacedaemonian fru- 
" gality." 

Alexander wrote to the Athenians for a fupply of 
Ihips, and the orators oppofing it, the fenate aflced 
Phocion his opinion. *' I am of opinion,*' faid he, 
** that you (hould either have the (harped fword, or 
*' keep upon good terms with thofe who have." 

Pytheas the orator, when he firft began to fpeak 
in public, had a torrent of words and the moftcon- • 
fummate affurance. Upon which, Phocion faid, 
^' Is it for thee to prat^ fo, who art but a novice a^ 
^* mongft us ?*' 

When Harpalus had traitoroufly carried off* Alex* 
ander's treafures from Babylon, and came with them 
from Afia to Attica, a number of the mercenary 
orators Hocked to him, in hopes of (haring in the 
fpoil. He gave thefe fome fmall tafte of his wealth, 
but to Phocioty he fent no lef? than feven hundred 
talents *, aifuring him at the fame time, that he might 
command his whole fortune, if he would take him 
into his proteftion. But his meiTengers found a 
difagreeable reception: Phpcion told them, that 
f * Harpalus (hould repent it, if be continued thus to 
*^ corrupt the city.'* And the traitpr, dcjeded at 
his difappointment, ftopped his hand. A few days 
^fter, a general. affembly being held on this af« 
jf^ir, he found that the men who had taken hi$ 

mopej, 
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money^ in order to exculpate themfelves, accufed 
him to the people ; while Fhocion, who would 
accept of nothing, was inclined to ferve him^ 
as far as might be confident with the public 
good. Harpalus, therefore, paid his court to him 
again, and took every method to fhake his integrity, 
bat he found the fortrefs on all fides impregnable. 
Afterwards he applied to Cancles, Phocion^s fon-in- 
law, and his fuccefs with him gave juft caufe of of- . 
fence; for all the workl faw how intimate he was 
with him, and that all his bufinefs went through his 
hands. Upon the death of his miftrefs Pythonice, 
who had brought him a daughter, he even employ? 
ed Chariclcs to get a fuperb monument built for 
her, and for that purpofe furnifhed him with vafl; 
films. This commiffion, dilhonourable enough in 
itlelf, became more fo by the manner iq which he 
acquitted himfelf of it. For the monument is ftill 
to be leen at Hermos, on the road between Athens 
and Eleufis ; s^nd there appears nothing in it anfwerr 
able to the charge of thirty talents, which was the 
account that Charicles brought in ♦. After the 
death of Harpalus, Charicles and Phocion took his 
daughter under their guardianfiiip, and educated 
her with great care. At laft, Charicles was called 
to account by the public for the money he had re- 
ceived of Harpalus-, and he defired Phocion to fup* 
port him with his intereft, and to appear with hini 
jn the court. But Phocion anfwered, " I made you 
*^ my fon-in-law only for juft and honourable pur« 
« pofes/* 

The firft. perfon that brought the news of Alexan- 
der's death, was Afclepiades the fon of Hipparchus. 
Demade$ defired the people to give no credit to it; 
J' For," faid he, " if Alexander were dead, the 
" whole world would fmell the carcafc." And Pho- 
cion feeing the Athenians elatpd, ^qd inclined to 

raife 

♦ Yet Paafanias fays, it was one of the completeft and moft 
carious perfbrmahces of all the ancient works in Greece. Ac« 
fording to hm$ it ftood on the other ii4e of the river Cephifus* 
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raile new comtDotions, endeavoured to keep theni 

auiet. Many of the orators^ however, afcended 
le roftrum, and aflured the people, that the tidings 
of Afclepiades were true : ** Well then," faid Pho- 
cton, ^^ If Alexainder is dead to-day, he will be fo 
** to-morrow and the day foUowing ; fo that we may 
^^ deliberate on that event at our leifure, and take 
** our meafures with fafety." 

When Leofthenes, by his intri^e^, had involved 
Athens in the *Lamian war, and law how muchPho- 
cion was difpleafed at it, he afked him in a fcoffing' 
manner, ^^ What good he had done his country, du* 
** ring tbemany years that he was general ?"• •* And 
^ doft thou thinic it nothing, then," faid Phocion, 
** for the Athenians to be buried in the fepukhres 
•* of their anceftors ?" As Leofthenes contmued to 
harangue the people in the moft arrogant andpompouar 
manner, Phocion faid, *^ Young man, your fpeeches 
are like cyprefs trees, large arid lofty, but without 
fruit." Hyperides rofe up and faid, " tell us then, 
^* what will be the proper time for the Athenians 
" to go to war?" Phocion anfwercd, ^^ I do not think 
it advifeable, *till the young wen keep within the 
bounds of order and propriety, the rich become 
liberal in their contributions, and the orators for« 
** tear robbing the public." 

Moft people admired the forces raifed by Leof** 
thenes ; and when they aiked Phocion his opinion of 
them, he faid, " f I like them very well for a Ihort 

« rac<i, 

* In the original it is the Gre^ioM war : and it mi^ht, indeed, 
be fo called, becaufe it was carried on by the Grecian confede- 
rates againlt the Macedonians. Bat it was commonly called the 
Lamian war, from Antipater's being defeated, and (hue up in 
Iiamia. The Boeotians were the only nation which did not joril 
the Grecian leagne. D i o do r Si c. lib. xviii. 

t Or rather, •• I think they may run very well from the ftart- 
*' ing poft to the extremity of the courfe ; but I know not how 
** they will hold it back again." The Greeks had two forts of 
races ; liiefttuiium^ in. which they ran only right out to the 
goal ; and the dQiichus, in w^ch they ran right oat| and then 
back again. 
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^ race, but I dread the confequence of a long one. 
« The fqpplies, the (hips, the foldicrs, are all very • 
^ good ; but they are the laft we can pcoduce/' 
The event juftified his obiervation. Leofthenes at 
fir£k gained great reputation by his atchievements ^ 
for he defeated the Boeotians in a pitched battle, and 
drove Andpater into Lamia. On this occafion the 
Athenians, borne upon the tide of hope, fpent their 
time in mutual enteruinments, aud in facrifices to 
the Gods* Many of them thought, too, they had 
a &ne opportunity to play upon Phocion, and aiked 
him, ** Whether he Ihould not have wilhed to have 
•• done foch great things ?" " Certainly I fhould,** 
faid Phocion ; ^^ but ftill I Ihould advife not to have 
^* attempted them/* And when letters and meflen- 
g^rs from the army came one after another, with an 
account of farther fuccefs, he faid, ^^ When fhall 
" we have done conquering ?" 

Leofthenes died foon after ; and the party ;which 
was for continuing the war, fearing that if Phocion 
were eleftcd general, he would be for putting an 
end to it, inftrufted a man that was little known, to 
make a motion in the aflembly, importing, *' That, 
*^ as an old friend and fchool-fellow of Phocion, he 
^* defired the people to fpare him, and preferve him 
*^ for the moft prefiing occafions, becaufe there was 
*' not another man in their dominions to be com* 
'* pared to him/' At the fame time he was to re- 
commend Antiphilus for the command. The Athe- 
nians embracing the propofal, Phocion ftood up 
and told them, *^ he never was that man's School- 
** fellow, nor had he any acquaintance with him ; 
•* but from this moment," faid he, turning to him, 
*^ I ihall number thee among my beft friends, fince 
** thou haft advifed what is moft agreeable to me/' 

The Athenians were ftrongly inclined to profecute 
the war with the Boeotians, and Phocion at firft as 
ftrongly oppofed it. His friends reprefented to him, 
that this violent oppofition of his would provoke 

z * them 
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them to put him to death. " They may do it, if 
** they plcafe/' laid he : " it will be unjuftly, if I 
*' advifc them for the bed ; but juftly, if I (honld 
*' prcvaricatt/' However, when he few that they 
were not to be perfuaded, and that they continued to 
befiege him with clamour, he ordered a herald 
to make proclamation, ^^ that all the Athenians, 
•* who were not * more than fixty years above the 
^' age of puberty, Ihould take five days provifions, 
*^ and follow him immediately from the ailembly to 
^^ thefield/* 

This raifed a great tumult, and the old men began 
to exclaim againft the order, and to walk offl Upon 
which, Phocion faid, " Docs this difturb you, when 
^' I who am . fourfcore years old fliall be at the head 
♦' of you ?" That fliort remonftrance had its eflfea 5 
it made them quiet and tradable. When Micion 
marched a confiderable corps of Macedonians and 
Mercenaries to Rhamnus, and ravaged the fea- 
coaft and the adjacent country, Phocion advanoed 
againft him with a body of Athenians. On this oc*-* 
cafion a number of them were very impertinent in 
pretending to diftate or advife him how to proceed. 
One counfelled him to fecure fuch an eminence, ano- 
ther to fend his cavalry to fuch ^ poft, and a third 
pointed out a place for a camp. "* Heavens !** faid 
Phocion, ** how many generals we have, and how 
i* few foldicrs !" 

When he had drawn up his army, one of the in* 
fantry advanced before the ranks -, but when he fawr 
an enemy fteppihg out to meet him, his heart failed 
him, and he drew back to his poft. Whereupon 
I^hocion faid, '* Young man, are not you aflhamed to 
^' d^fert your ftatiop twic^ ip ope day ; th^t in which 

''I 

♦ Tts{ aypt i^njcovra. «t#»? «eo* jjf i»< has commonly hjsen ander^v 
fiood to mesLXi /rom Jour/ eift 1 fixty \ but it appears from the foU 
lowing paiTage, that it (hould be underilood as we have render- 
ed it. 'o ><tp KywsiKtmu m cm ntnApAKopra ytywmi tL^ 

yit. Agef. in jgd, Br^raa. vol. iU* p. 396* 
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^^ I had placed you, and that in * ivhich you had 
** placed yourfclf ?" Then he immediately attacked 
the enemy, routed them, and killed great numbers, 
among whom was their general Micion. * The con- 
federate army of Greeks in ThelTaly likewife defeat- 
ed Antipater in a great battle, though Leonatus and 
the Macedonians from Alia had joined him. In this 
aftion Antiphilus commanded the foot, and Menon 
the Thellalian horfe : Leonatus was among the 
flain. 

Soon after this, Craterus pafled over from Ada 
with a Numerous army, and another batde was 
fought, in which the Greeks were worded. The 
lols, indeed, was not great ; and it was principally 
owing to the diibbedience of the foldiers, who had 
young officers that did not exert a proper authority. 
But this, joined to the pradkices of Antipater upon 
tlic cities, made the Greeks defert the league, and 
IhamefuUy betray the liberty of their country. As 
Antipater marched immediately towards Athens^ 
Demofthenes and Hyperides fled out of the city. 
As for Demades, he had not been able, in any de- 

free, to anfwer the fines that had been laid upon 
im ; for he had been amerced feven times for pro- 
pofing edids contrary to law. He had alfo been de- 
clared infamous, and incapable of fpeaking in the 
aflembly. But now finding himfelf at full liberty, 
he moved for an order that ambaifadors (hould be 
lent to Antipater with full powers to treat of peace. 
The people, alarmed at their prefent fituation, call- 
ed for Phocion, declaring that He was the only man 

they 

* 

■ * There is a moft egregioas error here in the former Englifli 
Yerfion : The traoilator makes Phocion fight the Greeks, his 
own confederates, in Theffaly. To ^i*EKKnvtMv i* 0ftTT«A/« 
rp«TCy/u«e» ffUfJLiAi^AVTOi Avrt'jrATp^ AionArn^ xai tuv t^ A^#«t< 
KI«eju/oy«»r, tvixM /u«^,o^f ror^ Thi^ he renders, Jfflerwards be 
defeated the Grecian amy that lof in Tbejaly^ luherein Leonnatus bad 
joined himfelf nuiib Antipater and the Macedonians that newly came 
eat ofAfia* Thus Phocion is miflaken for the nominative cafe to 
cr/«a, whereas fLKKavwif T^oLiiuyiA is plainly the nominative. 

2 
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they could truft. Upon which, he faid» ^* If yoQ 
^ had followed the coilnfel I gave you, we Ihoald 
^> not have had now to deliberate on fuch an affair.'*' 
Thus the decree pafled, and Phocion was dilpatched 
to Antipater, who then lay with his army in * Cad« 
mea, and was preparing to enter Attica. 

His firft requifitipn was, that Antipater would 
finifh the treaty before he left the camp in which he 
then lay. Craterus faid, it was an unreafonable de* 
mand ; that they (hould remain there, to be trouble-- 
feme to their friends and allies, when they might 
lubfift at the expence of their enemies. But Anti- 
pater took him by the hand, and faiid, ^* L^t us in-* 
•* dulge Phocion fo far." As to the conditions, he 
infifted that the Athenians (bould leave them entirely 
to him, as he had done at Lamia to their general 
Leofthenes. 

Phocion went and reported this preliminary to the 
Athenians, which they agreed to out of neceflity ; 
and then returned to Thebes, with other ambafia* 
dors, the principal of which was Xenocrates the 
philoibpher. For the virtue and reputation of the 
Hitter were (b great and illuftrious, that the Athe- 
nians thought there could be nothing in human ntt* 
ture fo infolent, favage, and ferocious, as not to feel 
ibme impreffions of refped and reverence at the 
fight of him. It happened, however, otherwife 
with Antipater, through his extreme brutaiitv and 
antipathy to virtue ; for he embraced the re^ with 
great cordiality, but would not even ipeak to Xeno* 
crates; which gave him occafion to fay, ** Antipa- 
^ ter does well in being afhamed before me, and me 
^^ only, of his injurious defigns againft Athens.'' 

Xenocrates afterwards attempted to fpeak, but 
Antipater, in great anger, interrupted him, and 

would 

* Dacier, without any neceflity, fuppofe»*that Plntarch nfei 
Ae word Cadtma for Boeotia. In a poetical way it is, indeed, ca« 
pable of being anderftood fo ; bat it is plain from what follows* 
that Antipater then lay at Thebes, and probably m the cadmea 
or citadel. 
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would not fuffer him to proceed ^. To JPhocion's 
difcourfe, however^ he gave attention i and an« 
fwered, that he would grant the Athenians peace^ 
and confider them as his friends, on the following 
conditions.— *^^ In the firft place,** laid he« '^ they 
muft deliver up to me Demofthenes and Hype* 
rides. In the next place, they muft put their 
government on the ancient footing, when none 
but the rich were advanced to the great offices of 
^ ftate. A third article is, that they muft receive 
a garrifon into Munychia: And a fourth, that 
^ey cDuft pay the expences of the war.** All the 
new deputies, except Xenocrates, thought them* 
ielves happy in thefe conditions. That philofo- 
pher faid, ^* Antipater deals favourably with us, 
if he confiders us <is flaves ; but hardly, if he 
looks upon us as freemen.** Phocion begged for 
a remiffion of the article of the garriibn ; and Anti- 
pacer is iaid to have anfwered, ** Phocion, we will 
*^ grant thee every thing, except what would be 
*' the ruin of both us and thee.** Others fay, that 
Antipater afked Phocion, *^ Whether, if he excufed 
*^ the Athenians as to the garriibn, he would under- 
** take for their obferving the other articles, and 
•* railing np new commotions ?** As Phocion hefi- 
tated at this queftion, Callimedon, furnamed Cara* 
bus, a violent man, and an enemy to popular 
government, ftarted up and faid, '* Antipater, 
«« why do you fuffer this man to amufe you ? 

« if 

* Yet b^ had behaved to him with great kindnefi, when he 
was Tent to ranfom the prifoners. ADtipater, on that occafion, 
took the firft opportunity to invite hun to Tapper; and Xenocrates 
anfwered in thofe veriet of Homer, which Uiyfles addreiTea to 
Circe» who prefied him to paruke of the delicacies flie had pro- 
vided.— 

III Cts it me, whofe friends are Aink to btafls. 
To qaaiF thy bowls, and riot in thy feafis. 
Me wouldft thou pleafe ? For them thy carnt tmpl^ i 
And them to mm leftore^ and me to joy. 

Antipater was fo charmed with the happy application of thcfe 
ynrto, that he rcteafcd all the prifoners* 
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If he fhouldgive you his word, would you depend 
upon it, and not abide by your firft refolucions ?'* 
Thus the Athenians were obliged to receive a Ma- 
cedonian garrifon, which was commanded by Me- 
nyllus, a man of great moderation, and the friend 
of Phocion. But that precaution appeared to be 
diftated by a wanton vanity ; rather an abufe of 
power to the purpofes of iniolence, than a meafore 
neceflary for the cdnqueror^s affairs *. It was' more . 
feverely felt by the Athenians, on account of the 
time the garrifon entered ; which was the twentieth 
of the month September -f-, when they were cele- 
brating the great myP:erics, and the very day that 
they carried the god Bacchus in procelfion from the 
city to Eleufis. The difturbances they faw in the 
ceremonies gave many of the people occafion to re- 
lied on the difference of the divine ^ifpenfations 
with refpedt to Athens in the prefent and in ancient 
times. ** Formerly," faid they, " myftic vifions 
** were feen, and voices heard, to the great happi- 
*' nefs of the republic, and the terror and aftonifti- 
^' mentof our enemies. But now, during the fame 
** ceremonies, the gods look without concern upon 
*• the fevereft misfortunes that can happen to Greece, 
" and fuffer the holieft, and what was once the moft 
** agreeable, time in the year, to be profaned, and 
•** rendered the date of our greateft calamities.** 

A few years before, the Athenians had received an 
oracle from Dodona, which warned them to fecure 
the promontories of Diana X ^gainff ftrangers. And 
about this time, upon walhirig the facred fillets 

with 

* Our author in this place feems to be out in his politics, 
though in eeneral a very able and relined politician. For what 
but a garrifon could have fupported an oligarchy among a nation 
fo much in love with popular governinenty or have retrained 
them from taking up arms the firft opportunity ? 

f Boedromion. 

X Suppofed to-be poetically ib called^ becaiife mountainous 
places and foreib were facred to that goddefs. At leaft, we 
'know of no promontories in Attica that went under that name. 
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^th which they bind the myftic beds, inftead of the 
lively purple they ufed to have, they changed to a 
faint dead colour. What added to the wander was, 
that all the linen belonging to private perfons, which 
*was wafhed in the fame water, retained its former 
luftre* And as a prieft. was wafliing a pig in that 
part of the port called * Canlbarus, a large fi(h 
leized the hinder parts, and devoured them as far as 
the belly: by which the gods plainly announced, 
that they would lofe the lower pares oi the city next 
the fea, and keep the upper. 

The garrifon commanded by Menyllus, did no 
fort of injury to the citizens. But the number ex- 
cluded, by another article of the treaty, on account 
of their poverty, from a fliare in the .government, 
was upwards of twelve thousand. Such of thefe as 
.remained in Athens, appeared to be in a (late of 
milery and difgrace ; and fuch as migrated to a city 
and lands in Thrace, afllgned them by Antipater, 
looked upon themfelves as no better than a conquer* 
cd people tranfported into a- foreign country. 

The death of Demofthenes in Calauria, and that 
of Hyperidcs at Cleonae, of which we have givea 
an account in another place, made the Athenians re- 
member Alexander and Philip with a regret which 
. ieemed almoft infpired by afredlion f. The cafe 
was the iame with them now, as it was with the 
countryman afterwards upon the death of Antigonus. 
Thoie who killed that prince, and reigned in his 
ftead, were fo oppreflive and tyjannical, that a Phry- ' 
gian peafant, who was digging the ground, being 

Vol. V. D alked 

♦ In the text it is gr xd^^apa Uutviy in a clean fart of the bar' 
ionr. Bat we chafe to receive the corredlion which Florent* 
Chriftian has given os in his notes upon Ari(loj>hanes*s comedy 
called Peaci. There were three havens in the Piraeus, the prin- 
cipal of which was called Cantbarus, The pailage in Anftophanes 
is this.-** 

t The cruel difpofition of Antipater, who had infifted apmi 
Demofthenes and Hyperides being given up to his revenge, mad« 
the condaCl of Philip and Alexander comparatively amiable. 
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ftflccd what he was feeking, faid, with a figb, ** f 
•* am fceking for Antigonus.** Many of the Athe- 
tnians cxprcffcd equal concern, now, when they re- 
membered the great and generous turn of mind in 
thofe kings, and how eafily their anger was appeafed : 
whereas Antipater, who endeavoured to conceal bis 
power under the ma(k of a private man, a mean ha^ 
bit, and a plain diet, was infinitely more rigorous to 
thole under his command ; and, in faft, an oppreC- 
for and a tyrant. Yet, at the requeft of Phocion, he 
recalled many perfons from eicile ; and to fuch as be 
did not chufe to reftore to their own country, grant- 
ed a commodious fituation: for, inftead of being 
forced to rcGde, like other exiles, beyond the Ce- 
raunian mountains, and the promontory of Taenarus, 
he fuffered them to remain in Greece, mnd fettle 
in Peioponnefus. Of this number was Agnonides 
the informer. 

In fome other inftahces hs governed with equity. 
He direfted the police of Athens in a}uft and candid 
manner ; raifing the mod-eft and the good to tho 
principal employments ; and excluding the uneafy 
and the feditious from all offices ; fo that having no 
opportunity to excite troubles, the fpirit oE fafkion 
died away ; and he taught them by little and little 
to love the country, and apply thcmfelves to agri- 
culture. Obfcrving one day that Xenocrates paid 
a tax as a ftranger, he offered to make him a prefent 
of his freedom ; but he refiifcd it, and afligned this 
feafon— •* I will never be a member of that govern- 
" ment, to prevent the eftaWifhment of which I 
** aftcd in a public charafter.** 

Menyllus was pleaftd to offer Phocion a conlider- 
blc fum of money. But he faid, " Neither is Me- 
nyllus a greater man than Alexander ; nor have 
1 greater reafon to receive a prefent now, than I 
•* had then,** The governor preffed him to take 
it at leaft for his fon Phocus ; but he anfwered, " If 
^ Phocus becomes fober, his father*) eftate will be 

a ** Hifiicient 
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^' fa&dcDt &)r him I and if he continues difTdlute^ 
** notbiiu; will be fo/' He gave Antipater a roord 
Icverc a^mer, when he wanted him to do fomethin^ 
inconilfteflt with his probity. ^* Antipater/' faia 
he, **^ cannot have me both for a friend and a flat-* 
'* terer.*' And Antipater himfelf ufed to fay, " I 
*^ have two friends m Athens, Phocion and De- 
^ oiades ; it is impoifible either to perfuade the pnd 
^ to cake any thing, or to fatisfy the other." in-» 
deed, Phocion^ had his poverty to fhew as a proof* 
of his virtue ; for, though he fo often.conimanded 
the Athenian armies, and was honoured with thd 
friendfliip of ib many kings^ he grew old in indi-* 
gence : whereas tlemades paraded with his wealth 
even in inftances that were contrary to law : for 
f here was a law at Athens, that no foreigner Ihould 
appear in the chorufles upon the ilage, under the 
penalty of a thoufand drachmas to be paid by the 
perfon who gave the entertaiiiment. Yet Demades^ 
an his exhibition, produced none but foreigners i 
and he paid the thoufand drachmas fine for each, 
though their number was a hundred. And when 
hii fon Demea was married, he faid, *^ When t 
*^ aiarried your mother, the next neighbour hsLvdlf 
^^ knew it ^ but kings and princes contribute to the 
^ expence of your nuptials.'' 

The Athenians were continually importuning PhO'' 
cum to perfuade Antipater to withdraw the garrifon i 
but whether it was that he defpaired of fuccefs, ^ of 
rather becaufe he perceived that the people were 
XDOie fdbcT and fubmiffive to government^ under feaf 
0f chat rod^ he always declined. the eommifiion. 
The only thing that he a(ked and obtained of Anti^ 
jwter, was^ that the money which the Athenians! 
were to pay for the charges of the war^ ihould nod 
be infilled on immediately^ but a longer term grants 
id« The Athenians^ finding that Pliocion would 
not meddle with the affair of the garrifon, applied 
^ Dei&ades, who readily undertoc^ it. In confe-' 
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quence of this, he and his fon took a journey to 
Macedonia. Ic (hould feem, his evil genius led him 
thither ; for he arrived juft at the time when Anti- 
pater was in his lad illnefs ; and when CafTaiider, 
now abfolute maftcr of every thing, had intercepted 
a letter written by Demades to Antigonus in Afia^ 
inviting him to come over and feize Greece and Ma- 
cedonia, ** which," he faid, ** hung only upon an old 
** rotten ftalk '" (o he cqntemptuouQy called An- 
tipater. Caflander no fooner faw him, than he or- 
dered him to be arrefted ; and firft he killed his fon 
before his eyes, and fo near, that the blood fpouted 
upon him, and filled his bofom ; then, after having 
reproached him with his ingratitude and perfidiouf- 
nefs, he flew him likewife. 

Antipater, a little before, his death, had ap- 
pointed Polypcrchon general, and given Caflander 
the command of a thoufand men. But Caflander, 
far from being fatisfied with fuch an appointment, 
haftened to feize the fupremc power, and immc- 
[ diately fent Nicanor to take the command of the gar- 
rifon from Mcnyllus, and to fecure Munychia before 
the news of his father^s death got abroad. This 
fcheme was carried into execution ; and, a few days 
after, the Athenians being informed of the death of 
Antipater, accufcd Phocion of being privy to that 
event, and concealing it out of friendfliip to Nica- 
nor. Phocion, however, gave himfelf no pain about 
it: on the contrary, he converted familiarly with 
Nicanor; and, by his afliduitics, not only rendered 
him kind and obliging to the Athenians, but in- 
fpired him with an ambition to diflinguifli himlelf 
by exhibiting games and fliows to the people. 

Meantime Polyperchon; to whom the care of the 
king's * perfon was committed, in order to coun- 
termine CaflTandcr, wrote letters to the Athenians, 
importing, " That the king refl:ored them their an- 

" cient 

* The ioA of Alexander, who was yet very yoons* 
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** cient form of government ;" according to which, 
all the people had a right to public employments. 
This was a fnarc he laid for Phocion. For, be- 
ing defirous of making himfelf mafter of Athens, 
(as loon appeared from his adions) he was fenfible 
that he could not effed any thing while Phocion was 
in the way. He faw, too, that his expulHon would 
be no difficult talk, when all who had been excluded 
from a ihare in the adminiftration were reflored ; and 
the orators and public informers were once more 
mailers of the tribunals. 

As thefe letters raifed great commotions among 
the people, Nicanor was defirous to fpeak * to them 
on that fubjeft in the Piraeus ; and, for that pur- 
poie, entered their aflembly, trufting his perfbn 
with Phocion. Dercyllus, who commanded tor the 
king in the adjacent country, laid a fcbeme to feize 
him ; but Nicanor getting timely information of his 
defigh, guarded againll it, and foon (hewed that he 
would wreak his vengeance on the city. Phocion 
then was blamed for letting him go when he had him 
in his hands : but he anfwered, *^ He could confide 
^^ in Nicanor*s promifes, and faw no reafon to fufpeft 
** him of any ill defign. However," faid he, " be 
*^ the ififue what it may, I had rather be found fuf- 
^* fering than doing what is unjuil." 

This anfwer of his, if we examine it with refpcd 
to himfelf only, will appear to be entirely the refult 
of fortitude and honour : but, when we confider that 
he hazarded the fafety of his country, and, what is 
more, that he was general and firft magiftratc, I 
know not whether he did not violate a ftronger and 
more refpedable obligation. It is in vain to alMge 
that Phocion was a&aid of involving Athens in a 
war ; and for that reafon would not leize the perfon 
of Nicanor \ and that he only urged the obligations 

D3 of 

* Nicanor kaew that Polyperchon's propofal to reftore the De« 
mocracy was merely a fnarc, and he wanted to make the Ache-* 
Oiani fenfible of it* 
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of juftice and good faith, that Nicanor, by ^ gnte^ 
ful fenfe of fuch behaviour, might be prevailed upon 
to be quiet, and think of no injurious attempt 
ligainft the Athenians. For the truth is, he had fuch 
confidence in Nicanor, that when he had accounts 
brought him from' feveral hands of hts dcfigns upon 
the Piraeus, of his ordering ^a body of mercenaries 
tp Salamis ^ and of his bribing fome of the inhabi- 
tants of th^ Piraeus, he would give no credit to any 
pf thefe things. Nay, when Philomedrs of the Bo^i 
rough of Lampra got an edi& made, that all the Ah 
thenians fhould take up arms, and obey the orders 
pf JPhocbn, he took no care to a£i: in purfuaoce of 
ft, till Nicanor had brought his troops out of Muny-^ 
chia, and carried his trenches round the Piraeus^ 
Then Phocion would have led the Athenians againf^ 
|iim : but, by this time, they were becoqie mutinoos^ 
find looked upop him with contempt. 

At that jpnd^ure arrived Akzandei^ the fim of 
jPolyperchon, with ^n army, under pretence of a& 
fifting the city ^^inft Nicanor i but, in reality, txi 
avail himfelf of its fatal divifions, and to fcize it, if 
poffible, for himfdf* For the exiles who entered 
the town with him, the foreigners, and liich citizens 
^s had been ftigmatized as infamous^ with other 
mean people, reforted to him, ^nd i^U together 
made up a ftrange diforderly aifembly, by whofe 
fuffrages the comniand was taken from {^hocion, and 
other genprals appointed. H^ not Alexander been 
feen alone near the walls in conference \91xh Nicanor^ 
pnd by repeated interviews, given d^e Athenian^ 
caufe.of fufpicion, the city pould not have efcaped 
the danger it was in. Immediatdy the orator Agu 
nonides fingled out Phocion, and accQfed \nm of 
treafon ^ which fo much alarmed Callimedon an4 
♦ Pericles, tjiat they fled out q( the city. ^hqcioaL 

wit|^ 

* Pericles here looks like an erroneous resfLing. Afierwardt ws 

^nd not PfficUr, but CharicUs^ mentioned along with CaUiniOx 
4on* Chiixicles was Pbocion's fon-ia-law* 
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fiich of his frlendfc as did not fbriake him, rc*- 
^oired to Polyperchon. Solon of Plateae, and Di* 
BarchuB of Corinth, who pafied for the friends and 
confidents at Pofyperchon, out of regard to Phociont 
defined to be of the party. But Dinarchus falling 
ill by the way, they were obliged to (lop many daya 
at Elateai la^ die mean time, Archeftratus pro- 
pofed a decree, and Agjionides, got it paiTed, that 
deputies: (hould be lent to Polyperchon, with an ac« 
culadoii againfr Phocion. 

The two parties came up to Polyperchon at the 
fionc time, a&he was upon his march with the king *, 
near Pharuges, a town of Phocis, fituated at the toot 
of Mmint Acroriam, now called Galate. There 
Polyperchon placed the king under a golden ca» 
nqpy, and his friends on each fide of him ; and» 
before he proceeded to any other bufmefs, gave or- 
ders that Dinarchus fhould be put to the torture, and 
afterwards difpatcfaed. This done, he gave the A- 
tfaenians audience. But, as they filled the place 
with noife and tumult, interrupting each other with 
mutual accufations to the council, Agnonides prefled 
forwards and faid, ^^ Put us all in one cage, and 
^* fend us back to Athens, to give ^count of our 
** condiia there." The king laughed at the propo- 
£d ; but the Macedonians who attended on that oc- 
cafion, and the ftrangers who were drawn thither by 
curiofity, were defirous of hearing the caufe ; and 
therefore made figns to the deputies to argue the 
matter there. However, it was far from being con- 
ducted with impartiality. Polyperchon often in- 
terrupted Phocion, who at laft w^s fo provoked, 
that he ftruck bis ftaff upon the ground, and would 
fpeak no more. Hegcmon laid, Polyperchon him- 
idf could bear witneS to his afie£):ionate regard for 

D4 the 

* THxa was Aridaens the natural fon of Philip. After foro* 
of Alexander's eenerals bad raffed him to the throne for their 
cwn porpofesy he took the name of Phifipi and reigned fix yeai« 
aada£BWfflontha« 
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the people ; and that general anfwered, *^ Do you 
** come here to flandcr me before the king ?" Upon 
this, the king ftarted up, and was going to run 
Hegemon through with his fpear ; but Polyperchon 
prevented him i and the council broke up imme* 
diately. 

The guards then furrounded Phocion and his 
party, except a few, who, being at fome diftance^ 
muffled themfelves up, and fled. Clitus carried the 
prifoners to Athens, under colour of having them 
tried there, but, in reality, only to have them put 
to death, as perfons already condemned. The man- 
ner of condufting the thing, made it a more melan. 
choly fccne. The prifoners were carried in carts 
through the Ceramicus to the theatre, where Clitus 
(hut them up till the Arcbons had aflembled the peo^ 
pic. From this aflembly, neither flaves, nor fo- 
reigners, nor perfons ftigmatized as infamous, were 
excluded ; the tribunal and the theatre were open to 
all. Then the king's letter was read 5 the purport 
oi which was, ** That he had found the prifoners 
" guilty of treafon 5 but that he left it to the Athe^- 
** nians, as freemen, who were to be governed by 
*' ihcir own Taws, to pafs fentence upon them." 

At the fame time Clitus prefented them to the peo- 
ple. The bcft of the citizens, when they fawPhocion» 
appeared greatly dejefted, and covering their 'faces 
with their mantles, began to weep. One, however^ 
had the courage tO fay, " Since thc.king leaves the 
** determination of fo important a matter to the peo- 
^' pie, it would be proper to command all flav^s 
*' and ftrangers to depart/* But the populace, in- 
(lead of agreeing to that motion,, cried out, *^ Ic 
•* would be much more proper to ftone "all the fa- 
vourers of oligarchy, all the enemies of the peo^ 
pie/* After which, no one attempted to offer 
any thing in behalf of Phocion. It was with much 
difficulty that he obtained permifllon to Ipeak. At 
laft, fiknpe being m^de, he foid^ " Dq you dcf^gp 



ftC 
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•* w take away my life, juftly, or unjuftly ?•• Some 
of them anfwering, " Juftly ;*' he faid, " How 
" can you know whether it will be juftly, if you do 
•* not hear me firft ?*' As he. did not find them in- 
clinable in the leaft to hear him, he advanced fome 
paces forward, and faid, ^' Citizens of Athens, t 
*^ acknowledge I have done you injuftice ; and fof 
^* my faults in the adminiftration, adjudge myfelf 
•• guilty of death • ; but why will you put thcfc 
** men to death, who have never injured you ?** The 
populace made anfwer, ^* Becaufe they are friends 
•• to you/* Upon which, he drew back, and re* 
figned himfelf quietly to his fate, 

Agnonides then read the decree he had prepared ; 
according to which, the people were to declare by 
their fuOTages whether the priibners appeared to be 
guilty or not ; and if they appeared fo, they werp t6 
Suffer death. When the decree was read, fome call- 
ed for an additional claufe for putting Phocion to 
the torture before execution ; and infifted, that the 
rack and its managers fhould be fent for immediate- 
ly. But Agnonides, obferving that Clitus was dif- 
J^leafed at that propofal, and looking upon it him- 
elf as a barbarous and deteftable thing, faid,^^ When 
^^ we take that villain Callimedon, let us put him 
*• to the torture ; but, indeed, my fellqw-citizens, 
^* I cannot confent that Phocion ftiould have fuch 
** hard mcafure.** Upon this, one of the bettcr- 
diipofed Athenians cried out, ** 'Thou art certainly 
** right •, for if we torture Phocion, what muft we 
** do to thee?'* There was, however, hardly one 
negative when the fcntcnce of death was propofed : 
all the people gave their voices ftanding ; and fome 
of them even crowned themfelves with flowers, as if 
)t bad been a matter of feftivity. With Phocion, 

there 

* It w^u thr cuftom for the pprfoo accufed to lay fome penalty 
AH himfelf. Phocion chufes the highjcft, thinking it might be a 
means to reconcile the Athenians (o bis friends i but it had not 
thaiefica. 
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there were Nicocles, Thudippus, Hegemon, . and 
Pythocles. As for Demetrius the Phalerean, CaUU 
piedon, Chariclesy and iome others, who were al>« 
jcot, the fame fentence was pa&d upon them. 

After the AHembly was difmiflcd, the convi&$ 
were fent to prifon. The embraces of their friends 
and relations melted them into tears; and they all 
went on bew^ling their fate, except Phocion. His 
countenance was the fame as when the people fent 
him out to command their armies ; and the beholders 
could not but admire his. invincible firmnefs and 
magnanimity. Some of his enemies, indeed, re* 
viled him as he went along ; and one of them even 
ipit in his face : upon which, he turned to the ma- 
giftrates, and faid, ^' Will nobody correft this fel- 
** low's rudenefs ?** Thudippus, when he faw th^ 
executioner pounding the hetnlock, began to lament 
what hard fortune it was for him to fuffer unjuftly 
on Phocion's account. " What, then!" faid the 
venerable fage, ^^ doft tho« not think it an honour 
^^ to die with Phocion ?" One of his friends afking 
him, whether he had any commands to his fon i 
^' Yes,'* faid he, " by all means, tell him from me, 
^^ to forget the ill treatment I have had from the 
*' Athenians/* And when Nicocles, the moft faith- 
ful of his friends, begged that he would let him drink 
the poifon before him ; *' This," faid he, " Nico- 
^^ cles, is a hard requeft*, and the thing muft give 
*^ me great uneafinefs ; but fince I have obliged you 
*^ in every inilance through life, I will do the fame 
•* in this." 

When they came all to drink, the C|uantity proved 
not fufficient; and the executioner refufcd to prepare 
more, except he had twelve drachmas paid him, 
which was the price of a full draught* As this oc- 
cafioned a troublefome delay, Phocion called one of 
his friends, and faid, ^* Since one cannot die on 
** free coll at Athens, give the man his money." 
is execution w^s gn the nineteenth day of 
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'Jlpril\ whcA there was a proceffioff of horfc-^ 
BCA in honour of Jvpitcr. As the cavalcgde pafl€4 
bj, ibfne took oflf their chap4ets from their heads ^ 
ochcn (bed tears aa they looked at the prifen doors; 
att who had not hearts entirely lavage^ or were noc 
corrupted by rage and envy, looked upon it aA t 
soft tn^iova tfaingi not to have reprieved them at 
kaft fat thai; day» and fo to have kept the city un.* 
pottttted on the feftiral. 

Howe^rer^ the eoemics of Phocioo» as if ibme-^ 
dung bad been wanting to their triuosph, got an or- 
der that his body lltould not be iuffirred to remain 
within the bounds of Attica ; nor that any Athenian 
ihould fnrailh fire for the funeral pile. Therefore, 
no friend durft touch it : but one Conopion, who 
bved by foch (ervices, for a fum of money^ carried the 
eorpfe out of the territories of Eleufis, and got fire 
for the burning of it in thofe of Megara. A wotiua 
of Megara, who happened to affift at the ceremony 
with her maid^-fervants, raifcd a cenotaph upon the 
ipot, and performed the cuftomary libations. The 
bones flic gathered up carefully into her lap, carried 
them by night to her own houfe, and interred them 
under the hearth. At the fame time (he thus addrefled 
the domeftic gods, " Ye guardians of this place, 

to you I commit the remains of this good man. 

Do you reftore them to the fepulchre of hi^ 
^ anceftors, whep the Athenians (hall once more 
** liften to the didates of wifdom.*' 

The time was not long before the fituation of their 
aflPairs taught them, hqw vigilant a magiltrate, and 
how excellent ^ guardian of the virtues of juftice 
^nd fobriety, they bad loft. The people ercfted his 
^tue ip brafs, and buried his remains at the public 
cxpence. Agnonides, his principal ^ccufer, they 
put to death, in confequence of a decree for that 
purpole. £picurus and Demophilus, the other two, 
^d from Athens % b(i( ^^^w^rijs fell ifito the hands 

pf 
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of Phocion's fon» who punifbcd them as they de«f. 
ferved. This fon of his was, in other refpefb, a 
worthlefs man. He was in. love with a girl, who 
was in a ftate of fervitude, and belonged to a trader 
in fuch matters ; and happening one day to hear 
Theodorus the Atheift maintain this argument in 
the Lyceum, *^ That if it is no (hame to ranfom a 
^^ friend, it is no 0iame to redeem a miftrefs,** the 
difcourfe was fo flattering to his pallion, that he went 
immediately and releafed his female friend *. 

The proceedings againft Phocion put the Greektf 
in mind of thofe againft Socrates. The treatment of 
both was equally unjuft, and the calamities thence 
entailed upon Athens were perfedly fimilarf . 

* It appears from the andenc comedy, that it was no nscom« 
inon thing for the yonng men of Athens to take d^eir miftrelTea 
ont of fttchfhopsy and, after they had releafed them from fenri* 
|ttde» to marry them. 

f Socrates was put to death eighty-two years befbfe. 
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CATO THE Younger* 

TH £ family of Cato had its firft luftre and 
diftin&ion from his j^reat grandfather, Cato 
the cenfor \ a man whole virtue, as we: have 
obferved in his life, ranked him with perfons 
of the greateft reputation and authority in Rome« 
The Utican Cato, of whom we are now fpeaking, 
was left an orphan, together with «his brother 
Caepio, and his filler Porcia. He had alio an- 
other fifter called Servilia, but fhe was only 
£fter by the mother's fidef. The orphans were 
brought up in the houfeof LiviusDrufus, their mo« 
therms brotner, who at that time had great inj9uence 
in the adminiftration ; to which he was ei^titled bv 
his eloquence, his wifdom, and dignity of mincU 
excellencies that put him upon an equality with the 
beft of the Romans. 

Cato, we are told, from his infancy difcovered in 
his voice, his look, and his very diverfions, a firm- 
nefs and folidity. Which neither paffion nor any thing 
clfe could move. He purfued every objeA he had 
in view with a vigour far above his years, and a re- 
folution that nothing could refill:. . Thofe who were 
inclined to flatter him were fure to meet with a fe* 
vere repulfe, and to thofe who attempted to intimi- 
date him, he was ftill more untradlable. Scarce any 
thing could make him laugh, and it was but rarely 
that his countenance was foftened to a fmile. He 
was not quickly or eafily moved to anger ; but it was 
difficult to appeafe his refentment when once excited. 

His 

^ Cato the cen(br» at a veiy late period in lifey married Salo« 
itia» daughter of his own (leward. There was a family, how* 
ever» from that fecond match, which fiouriihed when that which 
came from the firft was extind. 

f Servilia was not his only fifter by the mother's fide ; thera 
were three of them. One, the mother of Brutus who killed 
^Caefar; another married to LucuUus; and a third, to Junius 
' Silanus, Caepio, too, was his brother by the mother's fidp. 
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^ His apprehenfion was flow, and his learning came 
Vith difficulty ; but what he had once karot he long' 
retained. It is, indeed, acomnioncafe for perfons 
of quick parts to have weak memories, but what is 
gaiited with labour and application is always netained 
fshe longeft: for every hard-gained «cquificion of 
iciemre, . is a kind of annealing «pon the mind \ 
"f The inSexibilicy of his difpofition items alfo €o have 
retarded his progrdb in learning. For, to learn is to 
iijfafnic to a new impreilion ; and thofe fubmk the 
inoft eafily who have the lead jpower of rafillanoe. 
Thus young men are more perluaiible than the old» 
and the fick than fuch as are well ; and in general^ 
allcirt k mod «afily gained Irom thofe who are leaift 
able to find doubts and difficulties* Yet C^ato is faid 
foh»ve been v.ery dbedient to his preceptor, and to 
have 4one wha/tever he was commanded ; only he 
would always enquire the f^afon, and alk why fucb 
a thin^was enjcMned. Indeed, his preceptor Sarpe* 
don (for that was his name) was a man ot engagmg 
maiMwrs, whochofe rather to gov^ern by reafon^ than 
by violcBce. 

While Catio was yet a child, the Italim allies de- 
manded to be admitted citizens of Rome. Pope** 
dius Si^lo, a man of great fmine as a ioMier, and 
fsoweiful among his people, had a friendOhip with 
Drufus^ and lo<^d a lor^ time ki his houfe during 
this application. As ^he was familiar with the chil- 
^en, he Paid to them one day, '^ Come, my good 
^^ 'Children, defire your uncle to affift us in our {6^ 
^^ licitation for the freedom.** Caepio fmiled, and 
leadily gave4is promife \ but Cato made no anfwer^ 
And as he was obferved to look with a fixed and un*' 
loind eye upon the ftrangers, Popedius continued, 
^^ And you, my littk man, what do youfay ? Will 

" not 

t £Ui9*wiC99 flow to hiUivey is the common reading i bmS 
iCii/0'irfirer» in which w£ are wan-aat^d by &m« ^flMaufibriptt^ i^ 
ioose fiiitabkio whatibllows^ 
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^ not you give your guefts your intercft with 
^ your unde, as well as your brother ?*' Cato ftill 
Rra6ag to anfwer, and appearing by bis filence and 
his looks inclined to deny the requeft, Popedius took 
him to the window, and threatened, if he would 
Aot promife, to throw him out. This he did in a 
liarm tone, and at the £une tirat gave him feveral 
fhakes, as if he was going to let him fall. But^ as 
Che cfafld bore this a long time without uiy marks of 
concern or fear, Popedius fet him down, and laid 
Ibfdy to his friends, ^ This child is the gk>ry of 
^ Italy. I verily beUeve, if he were a man, that 
^ we fliould not get one vote among the people.'* 

Another time, when a relation invited young 
Cato, with other children, to celebrate his birth-day^ 
moft of the children went to play together in a comer 
of the houie. Their play was to mimick a court of 
juftice \ where Ibme were accufed in form, and a^ 
terwards carried to prilbn. One of them, a beauti- 
ful boy, being condemned, and fhut up by a logger 
boy who a£bed as officer, in one of the apartments, 
called out on Cato ; who, as foon as he understood 
what the matter was, ran to the door, and puQxing 
•away thofe who ftood there as guards and attempted 
tooppofehim, carried off the child, and went home 
in great anger ; moft of the children marching off 
with him* 

Thefe things gained him great reputation,of which 
the following is an esctraordinary inftance. When 
Sylla chofe to exhibit a tourniament of boys, which 
goes by the name of Troyf^ and is confidered as a fa* 

crcd 

* Children's phys are often taken Iran what U mcR ramifiar 
to them. In other countries they are commonly fortmed upon 
arifling fubjeds, but the Roman cluldren afted trials in the courts 
cf joilice, the command of armies, triumphal proceffions, and, 
in later times the ftate of emperors. Suetonius tells us that Nero 
commanded his foi^-in-law Rufinns Crifpinus, the (on of Pop* 
paea, a child» to be thrown into the fea, becaufe he was faid to 
4elight hi plays of ih» laft-mcntiooed kind. 

t The invention of this game is generally afcribed to Alcanias- 

It was cekbraied ia the public dr<w by cofHf anifs of boys, who 

were 
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cred exhibition, he felefted two bands of young getr^ 
tlemen, and afligned them two captains, one cff 
which they readily accepted, on account of his being 
the fon of Metella, the wife of Sylla ; but the other^ 
named Sextus, though he was nephew to Pompe/ 
the Great, they abfolutely rejeded, and would not 
go out to exercife under him. Sylla then afking 
them, ^' whom they would have,'* they unanimoufly 
cried ^^ Cato ;'' and Sextus himfelf readily yielded 
the honour to him, as a boy of fuperior parts. 

The friendihip which had fubfifted between Sylla 
and the father of Cato, induced him fometimes to 
fend for the young man and his brother Caepio, and 
to talk familiarly with them : a favour, which, by 
reaibn of his dignity he conferred on very few. Sar- 
•pedon thinking fuch an intercourfe a great advantage 
to his fcholar, both in point of honour and fafety, 
often took Cato to pay his refpe£ts to the diftaton 
Sylla's houfe at that time looked like nothing but a 
place of execution ; fuch were the numbers of peo- 
ple tortured and put to death there. Cato, who 
now was in his fourteenth year, feeing the heads o£ 
many illuftrious perfonages carried out, and obferv* 
. ing that the bye-ftanders fighed in fecret at thefe 
fcenes of blood, afked his preceptor *^ why fome- 
body did not kill that man ?" ^^ Becaufe," faid he» 
they fear him more than they hate him." " Why 
** then,** faid Cato, " do not you give me a fword, 
that I may kill him, and deliver my country' from 
flavcry ?" When Sarpedon heard fuch a fpeech 
from the boy, and faw with what a ftern and angry 
look he uttered it, he was ereatly alarmed, and 
watched him narrowly afterwards, to prevent his at- 
tempting fome rafli aaion. 

When he was but a child, he was aflced one day, 
whom he loved mod, and he anfwered, " His bro- 

« ther.** 

were faraiflied with aims fnitable to thinr flrengtYi, They wers 
taken, for the moft part, out of the nobleil families in Rome* 
See anexGeUentddcriptionof itinVirgil, Mn. ver. 545, &t* 
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•* thcr." The peiibn who put the queftion, then 
afked him, *^ whom he loved next," and again he 
laid, " His brother j** ** whom in the third place/* 
and ftill it was ^^ His brother :'' and fo on till he put 
DO more queftions to him about it. This afFeftion 
increafed with his years, infomuch that when he was 
twenty years old, if he fupped, if he went out into 
the country, if he appeared in the forumj Caepio 
muft be with him. But he would not make ufe of 
perfumes as Caepio did ; indeed, the whole courfe 
of his life was ftrid and auftere : fo that when Cae- 
pio was fometimes commended for his temperance 
and ibbriety, he would fay, '^ I may have fome claim 
to thefe virtues, wheh compared with other men $ 
but when I compare myfelf with Cato, I fcem a 
mere Sippius.'* Sippius was the name of a per- 
fon remarkably effeminate and luxurious. 

After Cato had taken upon him the priefthood 
frf* Apollo, ne changed his dwelling, and took his 
ihare c^ the paternal eftate, which amounted to a 
hundred and twenty talents. But though his for- 
tune was ib'conQderable, his manner of living was 
more frugal and fimple than ever. He formed a 
particular conne&ion with Antipater of Tyre, the 
Stoic philofopher ; and the knowledge he was the 
moft ftudious of acquiring, was the moral and the 
political. He was carried to every virtue with an 
jnipulle like infpiration; but his greateft attach- 
ment was to juftice, and juflice of that fevere and 
inflexible kind which is not to be wrought upon by 
favour or compaflion^. He cultivated alfo that 
eloquence which is fit for popular aflemblies ; for, 
as in a great city there (hould be an extraordinary 
fupply for war, fb in the political philofophy he 
thought there fhould be a provifion for troublcfome 
Vol. V. E times. 

• Cicero> in his oration for Murcna, gives as a fine fatire upon 
thofe maxims of the Stoics which Cato made the rule of his life, 
and which, as he obfervcsy were only fit to £ouri(h within iht 
portico. 
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times. Yet he did not declaim before company^ 
nor go to hear the excrcifcs of other young men. 
And when one of his friends faid, " Cato, thc^ world 
finds fault with your filence," he anfwercd, *• No 
matter, fo long as it does not find fault with my 
•' life. I (hall begin to fpeak, when I have things 
** to lay that deferve to be known.*' 

In the publk: hall called the parcian^ which was 
built by old Cato in his cenforftiip, the. tribunes^of 
the people ufed to hold their court. And, as there 
was a pillar which incommoded their benches, they 
fefolved either to remove it to a diftance, or to take 
it entirely away. This was the firft thing that drew 
Cato to the rojiray and even then it was againil his 
inclination. However, he oppofcd the defign effec- 
tually, and gave an admirable fpecimen^ both of 
his eloquence and fpirit. For there was nothing of 
youthful fallies or finical affeAation in his oratory ; 
all was rough, fcnfible,* and ftrong. Ne.vcrthclcfe, 
amidfl: the &ort and folid turn of the fentences^ 
there was a grace that engaged the ear ; and with 
the gravity which might be cxpefted from his man* 
ners, there was fomething of humour and raillery 
intermixed, whrch had an agreeable efFe6t. His 
voice was loud enough to be heard by fuch a multi- 
tude of people, and his ftrength was fuch, that he 
*often fpoke a whole day without being tired. 

After he had gained his caufe, he returned to hia 
former ftudies and filence. To ftrengthen his con* 
ftitution, he ufed the moft laborious exercife. He 
accuftomed himfelf to go bareheaded in the hotceft 
and coldeft weather, and travelied on foot at ali 
feafons of the year. His friends who travelled with 
him, made ufe of horfes, and he joined (bmetimes 
one, fometimes another, for con veriation, as he went 
along. In time of ficknefs, his patience and abfti- 
nence were extraordinary. If he happened to have 
a fever, he fpeAt the whole day alone, fuffering no 

perioa 



perfon to approach him^ '(ill h^ found a fenfible 
thange for the better. 

At entertainments they threw dice for the choice 
of the mefles ; and if Cato Ipft the firft choice, his 
friends ufed to ofier it him ; bqt he always refuied 
it._« Venus V iaid he, " forbids,*' At firft he 
ufed to rife from table after having drank once ; but 
in procefs of time he came to love drinking, ^d 
would fomedmes fpend the whole night over the 
botde. His friends excufed him by faying, ^* That 
^^ the buQnefs of the itate employed him all day^ 
^ and left him nd time for converfation, and 
^* therefore he fpent his evenings in difcourfe with 
^' the philofophers.** And, when one Mcmmius 
laid in company, ^* that Cato fpent whole nights ih 
*' drinkins;'^ Cicero retorted, *' But vou cannot 
** fay that M fpends whole days at play/* 

Cato faw that a great reformation was wanting in 
the manners and cuftpms of his country, and .for 
that reafon he determined to go contrary to the cor- 
nipt fiUhions which ^then obtained. He obferved 
(for inftance) that the richeft and mod lively purplii 
Was the thing moft worn, and therefore he went in 
black. Nay, he often appeared in public after din- 
ner bai'e-footed and without his gown. Not that 
he affeded to be talked of for thajc (angularity ; but 
he did it by way of learning to be aChamed of no- 
thing but what was really.fhameful, and not to rp- 
g^d what depended only on the €;{timation of the 
world. 

A great eAate falling to him by the death of a 
coufin-german of the faque name, ne turned it into 
mpney, to the amount of a hundred talents i and 
iMhen any of his friends wanted to borrow a fum, hf 
lent it them without intereft. If he could not othei^- 
Wife fiipply them, he fuffered even his own land and 
Daves to be mortgaged for them to the treafury. 

E 2 He 

* The mod favourable caft upon the dice was called Ftntu^ 
Horace alludea^ou* ode viL lib. a 
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He knew no woman before his marriage ; and 
when he thought himfelf of a proper age to enter 
into that ftate, he fet a treaty on foot with Lepida, 
who had before been contracted to Metellus Scipio, 
but, upon Scipio*s breaking the engagement, was 
then at liberty. However, before the marriage 
could take place, Scipio repented ; and by the afli- 
duity of his management and addrefs, fucceeded 
with the lady. Provoked at this ill treatment, Cato 
• was defirous to go to law for redrefs ; and, as his 
'friends over- ruled him in that refped, youthful rc- 
fentment put him upon writing fome iambics againft 
Scipio, which had all the keennefs of Archilochus^ 
without his obfcenity and fcurrility. 

After this, he married AtiKa the daughter of So^ 
ranus, who was the firft, but not the only woman 
he ever knew. In this relpedt LaeKus, the friend of 
Scipio Africanus, was * happier than he ; for in the 
courfe of -a long jife he had only one wife, and no 
intercourfe with any other woman. 

In the fervile vf2ir f (I mean that with Spartacus) 
Gellius was general ; and Cato ferved in it as a vo- 
lunteer, for the fake bf his brother Caepio, who was 
tribune : but he could not diftinguifh his vivacity 
and courage as he wifhed, becaufe the war was ill-con*^ 
dudted. However, amidft the effeminacy and luxury 
which then prevailed in the army, he paid fo much 
regard to difcipline, and, when occalion ferved, be<- 
haved with fo much fpirit . and valour, as well as 
coolnefs and capacity, that he appeared not rn the 
leaft inferior to Cato the cenfbr. Gellius made him 
an offer of the beft military rewards and honours ; 
but he would not accept or allow of them ; ** for,** 
faid he, " 1 have done nothing that defcrves fuch 
" notice/' 

Thefc 

^ * Plutarch feems to us to have fpoken fo feejingly of the bap- 
pinefs of the conjugal connection long continued with one afiec* 
tionate wife, from hit own experience, 
t Seventy.one years before the Chriftian ^a* 
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Thcfe things made him pafs for a man of a ftraqge 
and lingular turn. Bcfides, when a law was made, 
that DO man who Ibllicited any office, fhould take 
mmenclators with htm, he was the only one that obey* 
cd it ; for when he applied for a tribune's commif- 
iion in the army, he had previoufly made himfelf 
mafter of the names of all the citizens. Yet for this 
lie was envied, even by thofe who praifed him. The« 
more they confidered the excellence of his condud, 
the nx>re pain it gave them to think how hard it was 
to imitate. 

With a tribune's commiflion he was fent into Ma- 
cedonia, where Rubrius the Praetor commanded. 
His wife, upon his departure, was in great diftrefs, 
and we are told that Munatius, a friend of Cato's, 
in order to comfort her, faid, ^^Take courage, Atilia; 
** I will take care of your hufband." "By all 
•* means," anfwered Cato. At the end of the firft 
day's march, after they had fupped, he faid, ^^ Come, 
Munatius, that you may the better perform your 
promife to Atika, you (hall not leave me either 
day or night." In confequence of which, he or- 
dered two beds in his own tent, and made a pleafanc 
improvement upon the matter ; for, as Munatius 
always flept by him, it was not he that took care of 
Cato, but Cato that took care of him. 

Cato had with him fifteen flaves, two, freed men, 
and four of his friends. Thefe rode on horfeback, 
and he always went on foot ; yet he kept up with 
them, and converfed with them by turns. When 
he joined the army, which confifted of feveral le- 
gions, Rubrius gave him the command of one. In 
this poft he thought it nothing great or extraordi- 
nary to be diftinguifhed by his own virtue only ; it 
was his ambition to make all the troops that were 
under his care like himfelf. With this view he Icfr 
fened nothing of that authority which might infpire 
fear, but he called in the fupport of reafon to it's 
afliftance. By inftrudtion and perfuafion, as well as 

E 3 !>y 
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by rewards and panilhinents, fac formed theili fe^ 
well, that it was hard to fay whether his trpops wer^ 
more peaceable or more warlike, more valiant or 
morejuft. They were dreadful to their enemies, 
and courteous to their allies ^ afraid to do a diflion* 
pvrable thing, and ambitious of honeft praife. 

Hence, though honour and fame were not Cato^ 
objefts, they flowed in updn him ; he was held in 
unirerfal efteem, and had entirely the hearts of hi$ 
fpldiers. For whatever he commanded others to do, 
be was the firftto do himfelf. In his drefs, his manr 
n^r of living and marching, he refembled the pri- 
vate foldjer more than the o^cer ; and at the fame 
time, in Virtue, in dignity dFmind, and (trength o€ 
eloquence, he far exceeded all that had the name of 
generals. By thefe means he ififenfibly gained the 
aflPe&ions of his troops. And, indeed, virtue doet| 
not attract imitation, except the perfon who gives 
the patterns is beloved as wdl as efteemed. Thofc 
who praife good men without lovjng them, only pay 
^ refpe£t to their name, but do not fincerely admire 
their virtue, nor have any inclinfctidh to follow their 
example. 

At that time there lived at Pergamps a Stoic phi^ 
Ibfc^her, named Athenodonis, and furnamed Cordy- 
1 jo, in great reputation for his knowledge. He wa^ 
now grown old, and had long refilled the applica- 
tions of princes and ot))er grei(t men, who wanted to 
draw him to their courts, and offered him their 
friendftiip and very confiderable appointments. CatQ 
thence concluded that it would be in vain to write or 

• • • , • • . 

iehd any meflenger to hitti ; and, as the kws 'gav^ 
him leave 6f abfenpe for Cw6 months, he failed tp 
Afia, and applied to him *in perfon, in con^ence 
that his accdftiplifhments would carry his point with 
him. Accordingly, by his arguments and the charms 
of his converfation, he drew him frbm kis purpofe, 
lind brought him with him to the camp^ as happy 
und as proud of this fucce&i as if he had made a 

more 
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ntbre valuable capture, or performed a more glo- 
rkms exploit, than thofe of Pompey and LucuUus, 
who were then fubduing the provinces and kingdoms 
of the eaft. 

While he was with the army in Macedonia, he 
had notice by letter that his brother Caepio was fal- 
len fick at iEnus in Thrace. The Tea was extremely 
rough, and no large veflel to be had. He ventured, 
however, to fail trom Thefialonica, in a fmall paf- 
iag^-boat, with two friends and three fervants, and 
haying very narrowly efcaped drowning, arrived at 
JEnus juft after Caepio expired. On this occafion 
Cato (hewed the fenubility of a brother, rather than 
the fortitude of a philofopher. He wept, he groan* 
cd, he embraced the Jieid body ; and beGde; thefe 
and other tokens of the greateft forrow, he fpent vaft 
liims upon his funeral. The fpices and rich robes 
diat were burnt with him were very expenGve, and 
he ere&ed a monument for him of Thafian marble 
in thefmm at £nus, which coft no lefs than eight 
talents. 

Some condemned thefe things as little agreeable 
to the modefty and fimplicity which Cato profeiled 
in general ; but they did not perceive that with all 
his firmnels and inflexibility to the felicitations of 
pleafure, of terix>r, and importunity, he had great 
tcndernefs and fenfibility in his nature. Many 
cities and princes fent prefents of great value, to do 
honour to the obfequies, but he would not accept 
~any thing in- money. All that he would receive 
was fpices and ftuSs, and thofe too only on condi- 
*cion of paying for them. 

He was len coheir with Caepio's daughter, to his 
eftate ; but when they came to divide it, he would 
not charge any part of the funeral expences to her 
account. Yet, though he a£led fo honourably in 
that affair, and <:ontinued in the fame upright path, 
there was one • who fcrupled not to write, that he 

E 4 . paired 

^ Julius Cacfarin hb 4'^iia^^ 
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paffcd his brother's afties through a fievc, in fearch 
of the gdld that might be melted down. Surely that 
writer thought himfelf above being called to account, 
for his pen, as well as for his fword ! 

Upon the expiration of his commiflion, Cato was 
honoured at his departure, not only with the common* 
good wifhes for his health and praifes of his conduct, . 
but with tears and the mofl affe£tionate embraces ; 
the foldiers fpread their garments in his way, and 
kifled his hands : inftances of efteem which few ge- 
nerals met with from the Romans in thofe times. 

But before he returned to Rome, to apply for a 
ftiare in theadminiftration, he refolved to vifit Ada, 
and fee with his own eyes the manners, cuftoms, 
and ftrcngth of every province. At the fame time 
he was willing to oblige Deiotarus king pf Galatia, 
who, on account of the engagements of hofpitality 
that he had entered into with his father, had given 
him a very prefling invitation. 

His -manner of travelling was this. Early in the 
morning he fent his baker and his cook to the place 
where he intended to lodge the next night. Thefe 
entered the town in a very modeil and civil manner, 
and if they found there no friend or acquaintance of 
Cato or his family, they took up lodgings for him, 
and prepared his fupper at an inn, without giving 
any one the leaft trouble. If there happened to be 
no inn, they applied to the magiftrates for quarters, 
and were always fatisfied with thofe aSigned them. 
Very often they were- not believed to be Cato*s fer- 
vants, but entirely difregarded *, becaufe they came 
not to the magiftrates in a clamorous and threaten** 
ing manner i infomuch that their mafter arrived be- 
fore they could procure lodgings. It was worfe ftill 
when Cato himfelf made his appearance, for the 
townfmen feeing him fet down on the luggage with- 
out fpeaking a word, took him for a man of a mean 

ai\d 

^ Apparet firvum Intnc ej/i domini fauferis mt/eriju€* T£R(nt« 
Eunuchs iii. 2« 
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and daftardly Ipiric. Sometimes^ however, he would 
fend for the magiftrates, and fay, *^ Wrecchev why 
*^ do not you learn a proper hofpitality ? You wiU 
^ not find all that apply to you, Cato*s. Do not 
^ then by your ill treatment give thofe occafion to 
'* exert their authority, who only want a pretence 
*^ to take from you by violence, what you give with 
^* ib much relu&ance.*' 

In Syria, we are told, he met with an humourous . 
adventure. When he came toAntioch, he faw a 
number of people ranged in good order without the 
^tes. On one fide the way ftood the young men 
u their mantles, and on the other the boys in 
their belt attire. Some wore white robes, and had 
crowns on their heads ; thefe were the priefts and 
the niagiftrates. Cato imagining that this magni- 
ficent reception was mtended to do him honour, be- 
gan to be angry with his fervants, who were fent be- 
fore, for not preventing fuch a compliment. Ne- 
vertheleis, he defired his friends to alight, and 
iinalked with them towards thefe Antiochians. When 
they were near enough to be fpoken to, the mafter 
of the ceremonies, an elderly man, with a ftaflF and 
a crown in his hand, addrefied himfelf firfl: to Cato, 
and, without io much as laluting him, afked how 
bi Demetrius was behind ; and when he might be 
cxpeded. Demetrius was Pompey's freedman ; and, 
as the eyes of all the world were then fixed upon 
Pompey, they paid more reipeft to this favourite 
of his than he had any right to claim. Cato's friends 
were feized with fuch a fit of laughter, that they 
could not recover themielves as they pafied through 
the crowd. Cato himfelf, in fome confufion, cried 
out, ^^ Alas, poor city !" and faid not a word more. 
Afterwards, however, he ufed always to laugh when 
he told the ftory. 

But Pompey took care to prevent the people of 
Afia from making any more miftakes of this kind 
for want of knowing Cato. For Cato, when he' 
came to Ephefus, going to pay his refpedts to Pom* 

pcyt 
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pey, as his fuperior in point of age and dignity, and 
» the commander of fuch ^eat armies ; Pompey 
feeing him at Ibme diftanoe, did not wait to receive 
him fitting, but rofe up to meet him, and gave him 
hiS hand with great cordiality. He faid much, too, in 
commendation of his virtue whik he was prefent, and 
fpoke more freely in his praife when he was gone. 
Every one, after this, paid great attention to Cato ^ 
and he was admired for what before had expofed 
him to contempt ; for they could now fee that his 
fedate and fobdued condufb was the efFeft of his 
greatnefs of mind. Befides, it was vifible that Pom- 
pey's fatehaviour to him was the confequence rather 
of refpeft than love ; and that, though he exprefled 
his admiration of him when prefenc, he was glad 
when he was gone. For the other young Romans 
that came to fee him, he prefled much to ftay and 
Ijpend fome time with him : To Cato he gave no 
luch invitation ; but, as if he thought himfeff under 
fome reftraint in his proceedings while he ftaycd, 
readily difmified him. However, amongft all the 
Romans that returned to Rome, to Cato only he re- 
commended his wife and children, who indeed 
were his relations. 

His fame now going before him, the cities in his way 
ftrove which (hould do him moft honour, by invita- 
tions, entertainments, and^every other mark of regard. 
On thefe occafions, Cato ufed to defire his friends to 
look well to him, left he (hould make good the fay- 
ing of Curio. Curio, who was one of his particular 
friends and companions, biTt difapproved his aufteri- 
ty, aflced him one day, *' Whether he was inclined 
^' to vifit Afia when his time of fcrvice was expired ?* 
Cato anfwcrcd, " Yes, by all means •,** upon which 
Curio faid, •* It is well ; you will return a little more 
" pradlicable " uling an expreflive Latin word to 
•* that purpofe *• 

Deiotarus, 

• Suppofed to be numfuetior. As Cato undcrftood it in a dif- 
advantageous feafe, wcfhavcfendefedit-by the word fraSiiciAk^ 
'Which conveys that idea. 
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. Deiotarus, king of Galatia, being far advanced 
}n years, fent for Cato, with a defign to recommend 
his children and all his family, to his protection. 
As ibon as he 'came, he offered him a variety of va- 
luable prefents, and urged him ftrongly to accept 
them :. which importunity fo much difpleafed him, 
(hat though he came in tne evening, he flayed only 
that night, ^nd went away at the third hour the next 
morning. After he had gone a day's journey, he 
found at Peifinas a greater number of *prefents, with 
letters intreating him to receive them ; '* or if you 

will not accept them," faid Deiotarus, ^* at lead 

permit yovir friends to take them, who deferve 
^^ lome reward for their (ervices, and yet cannot ex* 
f * pe6t ^t oqt of your own eflate.*' Cato, however, 
would give them no (Uch permiflion, though he ob- 
ienred that fome of bis friends caft a longing eyo 
that way, and w^re vifibly chagrined. ^^ Corrupt 
** tion,*' faid he, ^' yill never want a ^tence. 
f^ But you fh^U be fure to fhare with me whatever I 
^^ can get with juftice and honour." He there- 
^re feot Peiptarus his prefents back. 

When he was taking fhip for Brundufium, his 
friends ajdvifed him to put Caepio's remains on board 
another vefiel ^ ; but he declared, '^ He would 
^^ (boner part with his life than with, them •," and fo 
he fct fail. It is faid, the fhip he was in, happened 
to be in great danger, though all the reft had a 
tolerable pafTage. 

After his return to Rome, he fpent his time either 
in converfation with Athenodorus at home, or in 
the forum in the fervice -ol his friends. Though 
he was of a proper age -f to offer himfelf for the 
^uaeftorihip, he would not follicit it till he had qua- 
lified 

* From a fiiperaition which commonly obtained, they'imagin* 
pi that a dead body on board n (hip would raife a ftorro. Pla- 
tarchy bjf ufine the word hsfpmtii juft below, (hews that he did 
Qot give into that faperftitious notion, thongh too aptto do thoft 
things. 

t Twcniy-firor or twenty-five years of age. 
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lified himfelf for that office, by (ludying all the laws 
relating to it, by making enquiries of fuch as were 
experienced in it; and thus gaining a thorough 
knowledge of its whole intention and procefs. Im- 
mediately upon his entering on it, he made a great 
reformation among the fecretaries and other officers 
of the treafury. The public papers, and the rules of 
court, were what they were well verfed in j and as 
young quaellors were, continually coming into the 
direftion, who were ignorant of the laws and records, 
the under-officers took upon them not only to in- 
ftru£t, but to diftate to them ; and were, in hGt^ 
quaeftors themfelves^ Cato corrected this abufe. 
He applied himfelf with great vigour to the bufi* 
nefs, and had not only the name and honour, but 
thoroughly underftood all that belonged to that de- 
partment. Confequently, he made ufe of the fecre- 
taries only as fervantsj which they really were ; 
fometimes correfting wilful abufes, and fometimes 
the miilakes which they made through ignorance. 
As the licence in which they had lived, had made 
them refraftory, and they hoped to fecure themfelves 
by flattering the other quaeftors, they boldly with- 
ftood Cato. He therefore difmifled the principal of 
them, whom he had deteded in a fraud in the divi- 
fion of an eftate. Againft another he lodged an in- 
diftment for forgery. His defence was undertaken 
by Lutatius Catulus, then cenfor ; a man whofe au- 
thority was not only fupported by his high office, 
but ftill more by his reputation *, for, in juftice and 
regularity of life, he had diftinguilhed himfelf above 
all the Romans of his time. He was alfo a friend 
and favourer of Cato, on account of his upright 
condudt ; yet he oppofed him in this caufe. Per- 
ceiving he had not right on his fide, he had recourfe 
to increaties ; but Cato would not fuffer him to pro- 
ceed in chat manner ; and, as he did not defift, took 
o(:cafion to fay, " It would be a great difgrace for 
•* you, Catulusj who arc cenfor and infpedlor of our 

** lives 
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^ lives and manners, to be turned out of court by 
^^ my. lidtors." Catulus gave him a look, as if he 
intended to make anfwer ; however, he did not 
fpeak : Either through anger or fhame, he went off 
filent, and greatly difconcerted. Neverthelefs, the 
man was not condemned. As the number of voices 
againft him exceeded thofe for him by one only, 
Catulus defired the ailiftance of Marcus LoUius, Ca- 
to*s coUei^ue, who was prevented by ficknefs from 
attending the trial ; but, upon this application, was 
brought in a litter into <;burt, and gave the deter- 
mining voice in favour of the defendant. Yet Cato 
would not reftore him to his employment, or pay 
him his ftipend ; for he confidered the partial fur- 
frage of LoUius as a thing of no account. 

The fecretaries thus humbled and fubdued, he 
took the dire&ion of the public papers and finances 
into his own hand. Bj thefe means, in a little time 
he rendered the treaiury more refpedlable than the 
lenate itfelf ; and it was commonly thought, as well 
as faid, that Cato had given the ouaeftorfhip all the 
dignity of the confulate. For, having made it his 
bufindfs to find out all the debts of long ftanding due 
to the public, and what the public was indebted to 
private perfons, he fettled thofe affairs in fuch a man- 
ner, that the commonwealth could no longer either 
do or fuffer any injury in that refped: ; ftridly de- 
manding and infilling on the payment of whatever 
was owing to the date; and, at the fame time, 
readily and freely fatisfying all who had claims upon 
it. This naturally gained him reverence among the 
people, when they faw many obliged to pay, who 
hoped never to have been called to account ^ and 
Many receiving debts which they had given up as 
defperate. His predeceflbrs had often, through in- 
tereft or perfuafion, accepted falfe bills, and pre- 
tended orders of fenate ; but nothing of that kind 
efcaped Cato. There was one order in particular, 
which he fufpeftcd to be forged ^ and, though it 

had 



had trany witnefles to fupport it, he would not zt^ 
low it till the confuls came and declared it upotl 
oath. 

There wa^ a number of Aflaflins employed in the 
laft profcription, to whom Sylla had given twelvb 
thouiand drachmas for each head they brought him: 
Thefe were looked upon by all the world as the mod 
execrable villains ; yet no man had ventured to take 
vengeance on them. Cato, however^ fummoned 
all who had received the public money for fuch un- 
juft ferviccs, and made them refund; inveighing^ 
at the fame time, with equal reafon and feverity^ 
againft their impious and abominable deeds« Thefe 
wretches, thus difgraced, and, as it were, prejudged^ 
were afterwards indi&ed for murder before the 
judffes^ who punifbed them as they deferved. All 
ranks of people rejoiced at thefe executions ; theV 
thought they faw the tyranny rooted out with thele 
men, and Sylla himfetf capitally puniihed in the 
death of his minifters. 

The people were alio delighted with his indefati^ 
' g^ble diligence ; for he always came to the treafury 
before his colleagues, and was the laft that left it.. 
There was no aflfembly of the people, or meeting of 
the fenate, which he did not attend, in order to 
keep a watchful eye upon all partial remiffions of 
fines and duties, and all unreafonable grants. Thus 
having cleared the exchequer of informers, and all 
iiicb vermin, and filled it with treafure, he (hewed 
that it is poflible for government to be rich without 
oppreifing the fubje6h At firft this cpndu£l of his 
was very obnoxiou;^ to his colleagues, but in time 
it came to be agreeable *, becaufe, by refxifing to giv4 
away any of the public money, or to make any par* 
tial determination, he flood the rage of difappoint* 
ed avarice for them all ; and, to the importunity of 
follicitation they could aofwer, that they could do 
ri9thing without the confent of Caoo. 

Tht 
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The laft day of his office he was conduced home 
by almoft the whole body of citizens. But, by the 
way, he was infi:mned that fome of the principal 
toen in Rome, who had great mfluence upon Mar- 
cellus, were befieging him in the treafury» and pref- 
fing him to make out an order for fums which they 
pretended to be due to them. Marcellus, from his 
childhood, was a friend of Cato's, and a good 
quaeitor, while he aAed with him ; but, when he 
aAed alone, he was tod much influenced by per- 
ibnalregards for petitioners, and by a natural inclina- 
don to oblige. Caco, therefore, immediately turn- 
ed back, and, finding MarccUus already prevailed 
upon to make out the order, be called fortheregifters, 
and erafed it ; Marcellus all the while ftanding by 
in (ilence* Not content with this, he* took him out 
of the treafury, and led him to his own houle^ 
Marcellus, however, did not complain, either then, 
or afterwards, but continued the fame friendlhip and 
intimacy with him to the laft. 

After the time of his quaeftorfhip was expired, Ca- 
to kept a watchful eye upon the treafury. He had 
his fervants there daily minuting down the proceed- 
ings ; and he fpent much time himfelf in perufing 
the public accounts from the time of Sylla to his 
own -, a copj of which he had purchafed for five 
talents. 

Whenever the fenate was (ummoned to meet, he 
was the firft to give his attendance, and the laft to 
withdraw ; and oftentimes^ while the reft were flow« 
l^ aflembliog, he would fit down and read, holding 
his gown before his book •, nor would he ever be out 
of town when a houfe was called. Pompey finding 
that, in all his unwarrantable attempts,* he muft find 
a ievere and. inexorable opponent in Cato, when be 
had a point of that kind to carry, threw in his way 
either the caufe of fome friend to plead, or arbitra* 
tion, or other bufinefs to attend to. But Cato foon 
perceived the fnare, and rejected all the applications 

of 
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of his friends ; declaring, that, when the fenate was 
to fic, he would never undertake any other bulinefs« 
For his attention to the concerns of government was 
not, like that of fome others, guided by the views 
of honour or profit, nor left to chance or humour ^ 
but he thought a good citizen ought to he asfoUicitous 
about the public^ as a bee is about her hive. For this 
reafon he defired his friends, and others with whooi 
he had conneftions in the provinces, to give him an 
account of the edi£l:s, the important deciiions, and 
all the principal bufmefs tranfaifted there. 

He made a point of it to oppofe Clodius the le- 
ditious Demagogue, who was always propofing (bme 
dangerous law, or fome change in the conftitution, 
or accufing the priefts and veftals to the people. Fa* 
bia Terentia, fifter to Cicero's wife, and one of the 
veftals, was impeached among the reft, and in dan- 
ger of bein^ condemned. But Cato defended the 
caufe of thele injured people fo well, that Clodius 
was forced to withdraw in great confufion, and leave 
the city. When Cicero came to thank him for this 
fervice, he faid, " You muft thank your country, 
^' whofe utility is the fpring that guides all my ac- 
^* tions." \ 

His reputation came to be fo great, that a certain 
orator, in a caufe where only one witnefs was pro-> 
duced, faid to the judges, '* One man's evidence 
** is not fufficient to go by, not even if it was Ca- 
" to's/' It grew, indeed, into a kind of proverb, 
when people were fpeaking of ftrange and incredible 
things, to fay, *^ I would not believe fuch a thing, 
" though it were affirmed by Cato.'* 

A man profufe in his expences, and in all relpefts 
of a worthlefs charadter, taking upon him one day 
to fpeak in the fenate in praife of temperance and 
lobriety, Amnaeus rofe up and faid, ^^ Who can 
^^ endure to hear a man who eats and drinks like 
*' CrafTus, and builds like LucuUus, pretend to 
** talk here like Cato ?'' Hence Others, who were 
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diflblutb and abslndcmed in their lives, but preierved 
a gravity and aufterity in their diicourfe, came by* 
way of ridicule to be called Catifs. 

His friends advifed him to o&r bitnfelf for the 
triboneifaip 9 but he thought it was not yet time. 
He faid, ^^ he looked upon an office of fuch power 
*' and authority, as a violent medicine, which ought 
" not to be iifcd except in cafes of great neceffity.'* 
As, at that time, he had no public buiineis to engage 
him, he took his books and phik>rophers with him, 
and fet out for Lucania, where he had lands, and aa 
agreeable country retreat. By the way he met with a 
number of horfes, carriages, and fervants, which he 
found to belong to Metcilus Nepos, who was going 
to Rome to af^ly for the tribunefhip. This put 
hioi to a iland: he remained fbme time in deep 
thought, and then gave his"^ people orders to turn 
baclc To his friends, who were furprifed at this 
Conduift, ** Know ye not," faid he, " that MctcUus 
is formidable even in his ftupidity ? But remem- 
ber, that he now follows the counfels of Pompey ; 
that the ftace lies proftrate before him ; and that 
he will fall upon and crulfa it with the force of a 
^^ thunderbolt. -Is this then a time for the purfuit 
'^ of rural amufements ? Let us refcue our liberties, 
** or die in their drfence P* Upon the remonftrance 
of his friends, however, he proceeded to his farm ; 
and after a fliort ftay there, returned to the city. He 
arrived in the evening, and early next morning went 
to the /siTtf ff , as a candidate for the tribunefhip, in 
<^)pafidon to Meceiius : for to oppofe, is the nature 
of that office ; and its power is chiefiy negative ; in- 
fomuch, that the diflfent of a fmgle voice is fufficient 
to difannul a meafure in which the whole aiTembly 
befide has concurred. 

Oitowas at firil attended only by a fmall number 

of his friends •, but, when his intentions were made 

known, he was immediately furrounded by men of 

honour and virtue, the reft of his acquaintance, who 
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gave him the ilrongeft encouragement, and foUicired 
him to apply for the tribunelhip, not as it might im- 
ply a favour conferred on himfelf, but as it would be 
an honour and an advantage to his fellow*citizens : 
oblerving, at the fame time, that, though it had been 
frequently in his power to obtain this office without 
the trouble of oppofition •, yet he now ftepped forth, 
regardlcfs, not only of that trouble, but even of 
perfonal danger, when the liberties of his country 
were at ftake. Such was the zeal and eagcrnefs pf 
the people that prelTed around him, that it was with 
the utmoft difficulty he made his way to the fo- 
rum. 

Being appointed tribune, with Metellus amongft 
the reft, he obfcrved that great corruption had crept 
into the confular ele6tions. On this fubje6l he gave 
a fevere charge to the people, which he concluded, 
by affirming on oath, that he would profecute every' 
one that (hould offend in that way. He took care, 
however, that Silanus ♦, who had married his fitter 
Seryilia, fhould be excepted. But againft Mursena, 
who, by means of bribery, had carried the conful- 
(hip at the fame time with Silanus, he laid an infor- 
mation. By the laws of Home, the perfon accufcd 
has power to fet a guard upon him who lays the in- 
formation, that he may have no. opportunity of fup- 
porting a falfe accufation by private machinations be- 
fore his trial. When the perfon that was appointed 
Muraena*s officer, on this occafion, obfcrved the li- 
beral and candid condu£b of Cato ; that he fought 
only to fupport his information by fair and open evi- 
dence ; he was fo ftruck with the excellence and 

dignity 

* From this pa/Tage it (hould feem that Plutarch fuppofed 
Cato to be capable ot facrificing to family connedlions. But the 
fault lies rather in the hiftonan than in the tribune. For, is it to 
be fuppofed that the rigid virtue of Cato, (hould defcend to the 
anoft obnoxious circumflances of prediledion f It is not poflible 
to have a (Ironger inftance of his integrity, than his refuting the 
alliance of Pompey the Great ; though that refufal was impcnitic^ 
^fid attended with bad confcq[uences to the ftat^^ 
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dignity of his charaftcr, that he would frequently 
wait upon him in the forum^ or at his houfe, and, 
sifter enquiring whether he Ihould proceed that day 
in the buHnefsof the information, if Cato anfwered 
in the negative, he made no fcruple of leaving'him. 
When the trial came on, Cicero, who was then con- 
fol, and Mura?na's advocate, by way of playing up- 
on Cato, threw out many pleafant things againft the 
ftoics, and their paradoxical philofophy. This oc- 
cafioned no fmall mirth amongft the judges : upon 
whkh Cato only obferved with a fmile, to thofe who 
flood next him, that Rome had indeed a mofl: 
laughable conful *• Murscna afted a very prudent 
pare with regard to Cato ; for, though a<!quitted of 
the charge he had brought againft hinl, he never- 
thelefs confulced him on all occafions of importance 
during his confulihip ; refpeded him for his fenfe and 
virtue, and made ufe of his coqnfcls in the admini- 
(Iration of government. For Cato, on the bench, 
was the moft rigid difpenfer of juftice ; though, in 
private fociety, he was affable and humane. 

Before be was appointed tribune in the confulHiip 
of Cicero, he fupported the fupreme magiftrate in a 
very feafonable manner, by many excellent mea- 
fures during the turbulent times of Cataline. It is 
well known that this man nieditated nothing lefs than 
a total fubverfion of the Roman ftate ; and that, by 
the fpirited counfels and condud of Cicero, he was 
obliged to fly from Rome without affcfting hispur- 
pofc. But Lentulus, Cethegus, and the'reft or the 
confpirators, after reproaching Cataline for his timi- 
dity, and the feeblenefs of his enterprises, refolved to 
diftinguifli themfelves at leaft more efFedually. Their 
Icheme was nothing lefs than to burn the city, and 
deftroy the empire, by the revolt of the colonies 
and foreign wars. Upon the difcovery of this con- 

F 2 fpiracy, 

• The French and EngliHi tranflators hare it, a pleafant con/uL 
But that does not convey the farcafm that Cato meant. Ridicui 
}oxn eft qdod rifum facit. 
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fpiracy, Cicero, as we have obferved m his tifCf. 
called ^ council ; and the £rft that fpoke was Siia- 
lius. He gave it as his opinion, that the confpira- 
tors Ihould be puniihed with the utmoft rigour. 
This opinion was adojned by the reft till it came to 
Casfar. This eloquent man, confiftent with whofc 
ambitious principles it was rather to encoorage than 
to fupprefs any threatening innovations, urged, in 
his ulual perfuafive manner, the propriety of- allow- 
ing the accufed the privilege of trial ; and chat the 
confpirators fhould only be taken into cuftody. The 
fenate, who were under apprehcnfions from the peo- 
ple, thought ft prudent to come* mto this meafure ; 
and even Silanus retraced, and declared he thought 
of nothing move than imprifonment, that being the 
moft rigorous punifhnient a citizen of Rome could 
fufier. 

This change of fentiments in thofe who fpoke firft* 
was followed by the reft, who all «av€ into milder 
meafures. But Cato, who was of^a xontrary opi-» 
nion, defended that opinion with the greateft vc- 
heipence, eloquence, and energy. He reproached 
Silanus for his pufillanimicy in. changing his rdblu- 
tion. He attacked Caefar, and charged him with a 
fccret defign of fubvertir^ the government, under 
the plaufible appearance of mitigating fpeeches and 
a humane conduct*, of intimidating the fenate, by 
the fame n^ans, even in a cafe where he had to fear for 
himfelf, and wherein he might think himfelf happy, 
if he could be exempted from every imputation and 
fufpicion of guile— He who had openly and daringly 
attempted to refcue from juftice the enemies of the 
ilate I and fhewn, that fo far fcom having any com- 
panion for his country, when on the brink o( de- 
llrudion, he could even pity and plead for the 
wretches, the unnatural wretches that meditated ita 
ruin, and grieve that their puniftiment (hould pre- 
vent their defign. This, it is faid, is the only ora- 
tion of Cato that is extant. Cicero had felf^ed a 

number 
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namber of the fwifteft writers, whom he had taught 
the art of abbreviating word* by charaftcrs, and had 
phced them in 'Tdiffcrent parts of the fen ate houfe. 
Before his confutate, they had no (hort hand writers. 
Cato carried his poiot 5 and it was decreed, agree- 
ably to his opinion, that the confpirators (bould luffer 
capital puniftiment. 

As it is our intention to exhibit an accurate pic- 
ture of the miiid and manners of Cato, the leaft cir- 
cumftance that may contribute to mark them (hould 
not efcape our notice. While he was warmly con- 
ceiting his point with Cacfar, and the eyes of the 
whole fenate were upon the difputants, it is faid that 
a billet was brought in and delivered to Csefar. Cato 
tmmediately fofpefted, and charged him with fome 
traitorous defign ; and it was moved in the fenate, 
that the billet Ihould be read publicly. Caefer de- 
livered it to Cato, who flood near him -, and the lat* 
ter had no fooner caft his eye upon it than he per- 
ceived it to be the hand of his own fitter Servilia, 
who was paffibnately in love with Caefer, by whom 
Ac had been debauched. He, therefore, threyr 
it back to Cadar, faying, *' take it, you fot,'* and 
went on with his difcourfe. Cato was always unfor- 
tunate amongft the women. This Seryilia was in- 
famous for her commerce with Csefar ; and his other 
fifter, Servilia, was in ftiH worfe repute ; for, though 
married to Luc4>Uus, one of the Grft men in Rome, 
by whom aifo (he had a fon, fhe was divorced for her 
iiifufferable irregularities. But what was moft dif- 
trcfeful to Cato, w^s, that the condudt of his own 
wife Attflia, was by no means unexceptic^nable ; and 
tfeat, aifter having brought him two children,^ he was 
obliged to part with her. 

Upon his divorce from Attilia, he married Martia 
the daughter of Philip, a woman of good charafter ; 
but ihis.part of Cato*s life, like the plots in the dra- 
ma^ is involved and intricate, Thrafeas, upon the 
l^ythority of Munatius, Cato's particular friend, who 

F 3 lived 
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lived under the fame roof with hicnv gives us this ac-^ 
count of the matter. Amongft the friends and fol- 
lowers of Cato, fojne made a more open profcflion 
of their fentiments than others, ^mongft thefe was 
Quintus HortenfiU5» a ma?i of grei^ dignity and po- 
litenefs. Not contented merely with the friendlhip 
of Cato, he was defirous of a family alliance with 
him ; and, for this purpofe, he fcrupled not to re* 
qucft that his daughter Porcia, who was already 
married to Bibulus, by whom (he had two children^ 
might be lent to him, as a fruitful foil for the pur- 
pole of propagation. The thing itfelf, he owned,, 
was uncommon, but by no means unnatural or imr 
proper. For why fhould a woman in the flower of 
her age, eithei' continue ufelefs, till (he is paft child- 
bearing, or overburthen her hulband with too large 
a family ? The mutual ufe of women, he added, m 
virtuous families, would not only increafe a virtuous 
offspring, but ftrengthen and extend the conne&ions 
of fociety. Moreover, if Bibulus fhould be unwillin} 
wholly to ^ive up his wife, fhe fhould be reftore< 
after (he had done him the honour of ^n alliance to 
Cato by her pregnancy. Cato anfwered, that hq 
had the greateft regard for the friend(hip of HorT 
tenfius, but could not think of his application for a^ 
nother man's wife. Horten(ius, however, would 
not give up the point here i^ but when he could not* 
obtain Cato's daughter, \ie applied for his wife, fay-r 
ing, that (he was yet a young woman, and Cato'^ 
family already larg^ enougli. He could not poflibly 
make this requefl:, ypon a fuppofition that Cato had 
no regard fpr his wife ; for (hp was at: that very time 
pregnant. >fotwithflanding, the latter, when he 
obferved the violent inclination Hortenfius h^d to bq 
allied to him, did not abfolutely refufe him ; but (aid 
it was necefTary to confult Martia-s father Philip on 
the occafion. Philip, therefore, was applied to, and 
hi^ daughter was efpoufed to Hortenfius in the pre-^ 
fence and with the confent of Cato, Thefe circum- 

5 ftancesj 
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ftafices are not related in the proper order of time ^ 
but ipeaking of Cato*s connexion with the women^ 
I was led to mention them* 

When the confpirators were executed, and Csfar, 
who, on account of his calumnies in the fenate, was 
obliged to throw himfelf on the people, had infufed 
a fpirit of infurredfcion into the worft and loweft of 
the citizens, Cato, being apprehenfive of the confe- 
quences» engaged the fenate to appeafe the multi* 
tudc by a free gift of corn. This coft twelve hundred 
and fifty talents a! year ; but it had the defired 
cfea ♦. 

Metellus, upon entering' bn his office as tribune, 
held fcvcral feditious meetings, and publiQied an 
edid, thatPompey fhould bring his troops into Ica^ 
ly, under the pretext of faving the city from the at- 
tempts of Cataline. Such was the pretence -, but 
his real defign was to give up the ftate into the hands 
of Pompcy. 

Upon the meeting of the fenate, Cato, inftead of 
treating Metellus with his ufual afperity, expoftulat- 
cd with great mildnefs, and had even recourfe to m^ 
treaty, intimating, at the fame time, that his family 
had ever ftood in the intereft of the nobinty. Me- 
tellus, who imputed Cato's mildnefs to his fears, 
was the more infolent on that account, and molt 
audacioofly aflerted that he would carry his purpofe 
into execution, whether the fenate would or not. 
The voice, the air, the attitude of Cato, were 
changed in a moment ; and, with all the force of 
eloquence, he declared, "That while he was living, 
♦* Pompey fhould never enter armed into the city." 
The fenate neither approved of the conduA of Cato, 
nor of Metellus. The latter they confidered as 9 

F 4 defperatc 

* This is almoft one third more than the fam faid to have bcea 
txpended in the fame diflribdtion in the life of Cacfar ; and even* 
there it is incredibly large. But whatever might be the expence». 
the policy was bad ; for nothing fo elFedlually weakens the hands. 
of government as this methcS of bribing the populace^ apd. 
IfTC^tin^ them as injudicious nurfes dp froward childrjeQ,, 
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deiperate and profl^te madmah, who iioid no otfadr 
aim than diat of general deitruftion and confbQon* 
The virtue of Caco, they looked iipon as a kind of 
enthufiafm, which would ever lead him to af'm in 
the caufe of juftice and the kws. 

When the people came to rote for the edifk, a 
Dumber of aliens, gladiators, and flaves, armcfd hj 
Mctellus, appeared in the farum. He was alio fbi- 
lowed by feveral of the commons, who wanted to in- 
troduce Pompey, in hopes of a revolution v and his 
hands were ftrengthened by the praEUnrial power of 
Casfar. Cato, on the other hand, had the prindpid 
dtiziens on bis fide ; but they were rather (harers in 
the injury tiian aiuciliaries in the removal of it. The 
danger to which he was escpoled was now fo great, 
that his family was under the utmoft concern. The 
greateft part of his friends and relations cafoe to his 
houfe in >tbe evening, and pafled the night without 
cither eating or fleeping. His wife and fifters be- 
wailed t^heirmisToniuies with tears, while he hinifelf 
palTed the evening with the utmoflt confidence and 
ttramqiiiiity, ancouragiog the reft to Imitate hi) 
example. He fupped and went co reft as ufual ; and 
fiept foundly till he was waked hy his colleague Mi- 
sHitius Thermos. He wem to the fbrmni accompa- 
laied by few,, biat met by many, who ad«^d him tti 
take care of his perfon. When he faw |hc temple of 
Ctfftor furronanded by armed naen, the fbps occupied 
by gladiators, and Mettlhn hhnfelf feated on an 
eminence with Caefar, turning » his friewds^ 
" which,?* faid he, '* is raoft contemptible, the 
" favajgc diipofirion, or the cowardioe of him who 
*^ Airings fnich an .arn^y agaiinft a man who is naked 
f* and unarmed ?** Upan this, Jie proceeded co the 
place with Thermus. Thofe that occupied the fteps 
feH ^back to ^^ke way for him, hut wouid fuSer fio 
one elfe to pa(s« Munatins only with fcmedifiicuhy 
he drew along with him ; and, as 'feon as he entered, 
he took his teat between C^ar and MetelluSt tJiat 

he 
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be mighty 1^ ih$t means, prevem: their difcourie^ 
This embarraiTed them not a litde ; and what added 
to their f^erplexity^ was the coMtenaiic^ and appror 
bacion that Caco mec wkh from all the hopeft mea 
tbat vejie prcfeiw:, who^ while tbe^ admired his firrQ 
and fteady f(Hrit, fo Atongly marked in his afpe£t> 
encouraged mm to perfevere m the caufe of liberty^ 
and motuallj a^wd to fupport hiisn. 

MeielkkS) enr;^d at this, propofed lo read the 
cdi&. Caiio put in his negative ^ aod that baring 
no effe£t, he wrefted it out of his haiuL Metellua 
then attemptijcd to fpeak it from memory ; but Tber- 
nuis prevented him by putting hsB hand upon his 
mouth. When he found this meffe&ual, and per« 
cdved that the people were gone over to the oppo*- 
£te party, be ordered his armed ntcn to oiake a riot^ 
and throw the whole into ooofultojgu Upon this the 
people difperfed, and Cato was left alone, expoicd 
to a ftorm of Aicks and fiones. Bvtt Murmna, tbough 
tbe £)rme|r had fo lately laid an information ^ainfE 
him, itfQxAd not defert him. He defended him wich 
his gown fram |the danger to which he was expo&d ^ 
lotFeated the ipob K> defift from their violence, aod 
at length carried hinn off in his arms into the tempie 
of C^bor.' When MeteUus found the benches de- 
iiefted, aad tj»e adveWary put to the roue, he imar^ 
gined be had gained hk point, and again very rao^ 
deftly prooeeded to con&rm the edid. The adver- 
fiury, Iky^rever, qukkly raUiefi, and advanced widi 
fliouts of the grieateft courage and confidence;. Me* 
€ellus*8 pf r^t ^tppo&ng tbic, by fome means, they 
bad got arQ[i8, inras thrown in|K> confulion, and im- 
mediafiely ^ook fio flight. Upon the difperfioci of 
^hefe, Cato CMae forwand, i^nd, by bis lencourage- 
mcoi and appkmie, eftabli^bed a con£derabte party 
agMift MeteUiM* The ifenate too yoted thlat Cato 
ftiauld^ at aU ei^ents, be imported ; and that an 
ediS, (b pregmrt wkb every thing that was perni- 
cious to order aad good governmoaty aod had even 
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a tendenqr to civil war, (hould be oppofcd with the 
utmoft vigour. 

Metellus ftill maintained his refolution ; but find- 
ing his friends intimidated by the unconquered fpirit 
of Cato, he came fuddenly into the open court, af- 
fembled the people, faid every thing that he thought 
might render Cato odious to them ; and declared, 
that he would have nothing to do with the arbitrary 

Principles of that man, or his confpiracy againft 
'ompey, whole difgrace Rome might one day have 
fevere occafion to repent. 

Upon this he immediately fet off for Afia to carry 
an account of thefe matters to Pompey. And Cato, 
by ridding the commonwealth of this troublefome 
tribune, and cruihing, as it were, in him, the grow- 
ing power a£ Pompey, obtained the higheft reputa- 
tion. But what made hint ftill more popular, was 
his prevailing on the fenate to defift from their pur- 
pofe of voting Metellus infamous, and divefting him 
of the ma^iftracy. His humanity and moderation 
in not infulcin^ a vanquiihed enemy, were admired 
by the people m general-, whilft men of political fa* 
gacity could fee that he thought it prudent not to 
provoke Pompey too much. 

Soon afterwards, Lucullus returned from the war, 
which being concluded by Pompey, gave that gene« 
ral, in fome meafure, the laurels ^ and being render- 
ed obnoxious to the people, through the impeach* 
ments of Caius Memmius, who oppofed him more 
from a view of making his court to Pompey than any 
perfonal hatred, he was in danger of lofing his 
triumphs. Cato, however, partly becaufe Lucullus 
was allied to him by marrying his daughter Servilia, 
and partly becaufe he thought the proceedings unfair, 
oppofed Memmius, and by that means expofed himfelf 
to great obloquy. But though divefted of his tribu- 
nitial office, as of a tyrannical authority, he had ftill 
credit enough to banifh Memmius from the courts, 
and from the lifts. Lucullus, therefore, having ob^ 
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tained his triumph, attached himfclf to Cato, as to 
the ftrongeft bulwark againft the power of Pompey. 
When this great man returned from the war, confident 
of his intereft at Rome, from the magnificent rc» 
^eption he every where met with, he fcrupled not to 
lend a requifition to the fenate, that they would de* 
fer the election of confuls till his arrival, that he 
might fupport Pifo. Whilft they were in doubt 
^bout the matter, Cato, not becaufe he was under 
any concern about deferring the election, but that 
he might intercept the hopes and attempts of Pom^^ 
pey, remonftrated againft the meafure, and carried 
it in the negative, f dmpey was not a little difturb* 
cd at this ; and concluding, that, if Cato were his 
^nemy, he would be the greateft obftacle to his de* 
figns, he fent for his friend Munatius, and com* 
millloned him to demand two of Cato*s nieces in mar* 
riage } the elder for himfelf, and the younger for his 
fon. Some fay that they were not Cato's nieces, but his 
daughters* Be that as it may ; when Munatius open<- 
ed his commifTion to Cato, in the prefence o/ his 
wife and fitters, the women were not a little delight- 
ed with the fplendour of the alliance. But Cato, 
without a moment's hefitation, anfwered, *^ Go, 
Munatius, go, and tell Pompey, that Cato is not 
to be caught in a female fnare. Tell him, at the 
^^ fame time, that I am fenfible of the honour he 
^^ does me ; and whiift he continues to ad as he 
*^ ought to do, I (hall have that friend(hip for him 
♦* which is fupcrior to affinity ; but I will never give 
♦* hoftages, againft my country, to the glory of Pom- 
** pey," The women, as it is natural to fuppofc, 
were chagrined ? and even the friends of Cato blam- 
ed the feverity of his anfwer. But Pompey foon af- 
ter gaye him an opportunity of vindicating his con- 
dud, by open bribery in a confular eleftion. " You 
t* fee now," feid Cato to the women, " what would 
f* have bepn the coniequence of my alliance with 
f^ l^ompey, } Ihguld have had my ftiare in all the 

*^ afpcrfions 
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^ afpcrfiont that arc thrown upon him.** And they 
owned that he had i&ti right. However, if one ought 
€0 judge from the event, it is clear that Cato did wrong 
in rcjefting the alliance of Pompey. By fiifieripg it 
to devolve to Csfar, the united power of thofe two 
great men went near to overturn the Roman empire. 
The commonwealth it eflfeftually deftroyed. But 
thi» would never have been the cafe, had not Cato, 
to whom the flighter fiiuks of Pompey were obnoxi- 
ous, fuflFered him, by thus ftrengthening his hands^ 
to commit greater crimes. Thefe confequcnces, 
however, were only impending at the period under 
our review. When Lucullus had a difpute with 
Pompey concerning their tnftitutions in Pontus, (for 
each wanted to confirm his own, as the former was 
evidently injured) he had the fupport of Cato; 
while Pompey, his junior in the fenate, in order to 
uicreafe his popularity, propofed the Agrarian law in 
favour of the army. Cato oppofed it, and it was 
reeded } in confequence of which Pompey attached 
himfelf to Clodius, the mod violent and fajlious of 
the tribunes \ and much about the fame time con- 
traded his alliance with Casfar, to^jwhich Cato, in 
fbme' meafure, led the way. The "thing was thus, 
paefar, on his return from ^ain, was at once a can- 
didatte for the confuKhip, and demanded a triumph. 
But as the l^ws of Rome required that thofe who fue 
for the fupreme magiftracy, (hould fue in perfon ; and 
thofe who triumph (hould be without the wails^ he 
petitioned the fenate that he might be allowed to fue 
for the confullhip by proxy. The fenate in jgeneral 
agreed to oblige Cseiar ; and when Cato, t^e only 
one that oppofed it, found this to be the cafe, as foot) 
as it came tp his turn, he fpoke the whole day long, 
and thus prevented the domg of apy bqfinefs. Casfar, 
therefore, gave up the aflSiir of the triumph, entered 
the city, and applied at once for the confujfiiip and 
the intercft of Pompey. As foon as he was ap- 
pointed conful, be married Julia s an^ a$ they had 
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liodi entered into a league againft the common^ 
wcadcb, one propoied the laws for the diftribution of 
knds ainongft the poor, and the other feootided the 
prapofid. LacuUus and Cicero, in conjiuiftion wtch 
Biboltis die other confui, oppofed it. But Cato^ 
io paitfcnlar, who fo^e£ted the pernicioua confe- 
«K»ioes of Csdar's connexion with Pompejr, waft 
ftrenuous ogainft the motion ; and fald^ it was not 
the diftribOtion of knds thiiC' he leared (6 muoh as 
the rewards which the canoiers i)i the people anight 
' cxpca for their favours: ^ 

In this 'not only the fenate agreed widi him^ foot 
many ofthe people too, who were reafonably oflfend« 
ed by the uncohftinitional conduft of Ca^ar. Foif 
whatever the moft violent and die maddeft of thef 
tribunes prOpofed for the pleafinre of the 010b, Cftiar^ 
to pay an atpedt court to them, ratified by ,the con- 
lular amhorzty. When he feund his ^notion, there- 
fore, likely to be over-ruled, his party had recourfe 
to violence, pelted Bibolus the confol widi dirt, and 
in-oke the rods tuE hts EJiors. At kngth, when darts 
begun to be thrown, and many were wounded, the 
reft of the ienate Bed as faft as poifible out of the 
forum. Cato was the laft that left it ; and, as he 
walked ilowly atong, he frequently looked back, 
and execrated the wickednefs and madnefs of the 
people. , The Agrarian law, therefore, was not only 
pafifed, but they obliged the whole ienate to take an 
oath, that they would confirm and fupport it ; and 
thofe that fliould refbfe were feittenced to pay a 
heavy fine. 'Neceflity brought moEt (^-them into the 
meafure ; for^hey rem^nbered the ex^amplc of Me-* 
tellus *j who was banifhed for refuiiog to comply, 
in a iimilar inftance, wicfa the peopfe. Cato was fo- 
lidted by theteara of the ^maie part of his family, 
and the intiteades of his friends, <io .yield and take the 
oath. But what prkicipally induded him, was the 
lemoi^aiices and seBpoftulatic^s -of Cicero s who 
> re- 

* Metellas Nomidicai. 
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xeprefented to him that there might not be lb mudi 
virtue, as he imagined, in one man's difienting from 
a decree that was eftabliOied by the reft of the lenate y 
that to expofe himfelf to certain danger, without 
even the polTibility of producing any good cfkSt^ 
was perfe£k infanity ; and, what was ftill worfe, to 
leave the commonwealth, for which he had under* 
gone fo many toils, to the mercy of innovators and 
ufurpers, would look as if he were weary, at leaft^ 
of his patriotic labours. Cato, he added^ might do 
without Rome ; but Rome could not do without 
Caro;. his friends could not do without him ; him- 
felf could not difpenfe with his alliftance and fup-* 
port, while the audacious Clodius, by means of his 
tribunitial authority, was forming the moft danger- 
ous machinations againft him« By thefe, and the 
like rcmonftrances, folicited at home, and in the fo- 
rum\ Cato, it is faid, was, with difficulty, prevailed 
on to take the oath ; and that, his friend Favonius 
excepted, he was the lafl: that took it. 

Elated with this fuccefs, Casfar propofed another 
a£t for diftributing almoft the whole province of 
Campania amongft the poor. Cato alone oppofed 
it. And though Csefar dragged him from the bench, 
and conveyed him to prifon, he omitted not, never- 
thclefs, to fpeak as he pafled, in defence of liberty, 
to enlarge upon the confequences of the a£b, and to 
exhort the citizens to put a ilop to fuch proceedings. 
The fenate, with heavy hearts, followed Cato, and 
all the virtuous part of the people, with filent in* 
dignation. Ca^far was not inattentive to the pub* 
lie difcontent that this proceeding occafioned ; 
but ambitioufly expecting fome conceflions on the 
part of Cato, he proceeded to condudt him to pri- 
Jon. At length, however, when he found thefe 
expedations vain, unable any longer to fupport the 
(hame to which this conduA expofed him, he in- 
flru(^ed one of the tribunes to refcue him from his 

officers. 
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o/Eoers. The peoplet notwithftanding, brought into 
his incereft by thde public diftributions, voted him 
the province of Illyricum and all Gaul, together with 
four kgions, for the (pace of five years ; though Cato 
fcMTC-told them, at the fame time, that they were voting 
a tyrant into the citadel of Rome. They moreover 
created Clodius, contrary to the laws (for he was of 
the patrician order) a tribune of the people ; becaufe 
diey knew he would, in every reiped, accede to 
their wifhes with regard to the banifhment of Cicero, 
Calpumius Pifo, the father of Csefar's wife, and 
Aulus Gabinius *, a bofom friend of Pompey's, as 
we are told by thofe who knew him beft, they crea- 
ted confuls. 

Yet, though they had every thing in their hands, 
and had gained one part of the people by favour 
and the other by fear, (till they were afraid of Cato. 
They remembered the pains it coft them to over- 
bear him, and that the violent and compulfive mea- 
fures they had recourfe to did them but Uttle honour. 
Clodius, too, faw that he could not diflrefs Cicero, 
while fupported by Cato : yet this was his great ob« 
jed ; and, upon his entering on his tribunitial office^ 
he had an interview with Cato : when, after paying 
him the compliment of being the honefteft man in 
Home, he propofed to him, as a teftimony of his fin- 
cerity, the government of Cyprus, an appointment 
which, he faid, had been foUicited by many. Cato 
anfwered that, far from being a favour, it was a 
treacherous, fcheme and a difgrace: upon which, 
Clodius fiercely replied, ** If it is not your pleafure 
^* to go, it is mine that you (hall go/' And, fay- 
ing this, he went immediately to the fenate, and 
procured a decree for Cato's expedition. Yet he 
neither fupplied him with a veflel, a foldier, or a 
fervant, two fecretaries excepted, one of whom was 

a 

* Plutarch does not mean to reprefent this friencKhip in any fa- 
vourable light. The charader of Gabinius was defpicable in 
every refpe^j as-appears £tom Cicero's oration for Sextius. 
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a notorious thief, and the other a cKent of his cmij 
Befides, as if the charge of Cyprus and the oppofi-^ 
tion of Ptolemy were not a fufficient ta(k for hifo, he 
ordered him likewtfe co reftore the ByaaBfCiiie exiles. 
But his view in all this was to keep Caio^ as iotig as 
poflible, out of Rome. 

CaCQ, thus obliged to go; exhorted Crcero, who' 
^as at the fame time ckifely hunted by Ctodiits, by 
ho means to involve his country in a ctvil war, but 
to yield to the neceffity of the times* 

By means of his friend Canidiub, wbem he lent 
before him to Cyprus, he negotiated with Ptolemy 
in fucb a manner, that he yielded without coming 
to blows ^ for Cato gave him to underftand, that he 
ifaould not live in a poor or abject coodition, but 
that he fliould be appointed high prieft to the Pa« 
phiah Venus •. WhUe this was negotiating, Cator 
flopped at Rhodes, at <Mice wattkig for Ptolemy's 
anfwer, and making preparations for the ledu&ion 
of the ifland; 

In the mean time, Ptolemy king of Egypt, who' had 
left Alexandria, upon fome -quarrel with his fubje£ls, 
was ori his way to Rome, in order eo fbllick his re* 
tftablilhment from Cselar And Pompey, by nneans of 
the Roman arms. Beiag informed that Cato was at 
Rhodes, he fent to him, in hopes ihit he would 
^ait upon him. When his meffenger Jtrrivcd, Cato, 
i^hb then happened to have taken phytic, told him 
thait if Ptolemy wanted to fee him, he might come 
himielf. When he came, Cato neither went for* 

ward 

* This tppoiiittnefit feems io be bat a f90T axcliange for a 
Idngdom; Dot 9rbtn it is remanbered thtt, in the pf^aatKo- 
«]Qg)r» the mMs of the gods, wete not inferior in digAity to 
princes^ and that moftof t^em were of royal families; — when it 
n confid^ed in what high neyutation the P^iaii Vcmi» ftoed 
amongft the ancients, and what a lacrative as well as honourable 
office that of her prieft nufl have been» occafioned by the olfer* 
ings of tiie prodigidns ceBCo u c fc of people who came tfrnvally to 
|>ay their dovotiohs at ber Mnjpky it wuU be thought that Fto>* 
lemy oadeao bad basgain-fiMrhii-'liitlc Afland. 
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vardto meet him, nor did he fo much as rife from his 
feat ; but ialuced him as he would a common per- 
fon, and carlefsly bade him fit down. Ptolemy was 
ibmewhat hurt by it at firft, and furprifed to meec 
with fwch a fupercilious feverity of manners in a man 
of Gate's mean drcfs and appearance. However, 
when he entered into converfation with him concern-* 
ing his affairs, when he heard his free and nervous 
eloquence, he was eafily reconciled to him. Cato, 
it feems, blamed his impolitic application to Rome s 
repre&nted to him the happinefs he had left, and 
that he was about to expofe himfelf to toils, the 
plagues of attendance, and what was ftill worfe, to 
the avarice of the Roman chiefs, which the whole 
kingdom of Egypt converted into money could noc 
Bitisfy. He adviled him to return with his fleet, and 
be reconciled to his people, offering him at the fame 
time bis attendance and mediation } and Ptolemy^ 
reftored by his reprefentations, as it were, from in* 
fanity to reaibn, admired the difcretion and flncerity 
ofCato^ and determined to follow his advice. His 
friends, neverthelefs, brought him back to his for«- 
xner meafares ; but be was no fooner at the door of 
one of the magiftrates of Rome^ than he repented of 
his folly, and blamed himfelf for rejecting the vir-* 
tuous counfels of Cato, as for difobeying the oracle 
of a god. 

Ptolemy of Cyprus, as Catb's good ftars would 
have it, took himfelf off by poifon. As he was faid. 
to have left a full treafury,. Cato, being determined 
to go himfelf to Byzantium, fent his nephew Brutus 
to Cyprus, bbcaufe he had not fufBcicnt conBdence 
in Canidius : when the exiles were reconciled to the 
reft of the citizens, and all things quiet in Byzantium^ 
he proceeded to Cyprus. Here he found the royal 
furniture very magnificent in the articles of veffeU, 
tables, jewels, and purple, all which were to be cort.- 
▼crtcd into ready money. la the management of this 
affair he was very exaft, attended at the falcs, took 

Vol. V. G lfe« 
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the accounts himfelf, and brought every article to 
the beft market. Nor would he truft to the com* 
mon cuftoms of fale faiftors, auftioneers, bidders, 
or even his own friends ; but had private conferences 
with the purchafers, in which he urged them to bid 
higher, fo that every thing went off at the greateft 
rate. By this means he gave offence to many of his 
friends, and almoft implacably afironted his parti- 
cular friend Munatlus. Casfar too in his oration a- 
gainft him, availed himfelf of this circumftance, and 
treated him very feyerely, Munatius, however, 
tells us that this mifunderflanding was not fo much 
occaBoned by Cato's diftruft, as by his negled of 
him, and by his own jealoufy of Canidius : for Mu- 
natius wrote memoirs of Cato, which Thrafeas has 
chiefly followed. He tells us that he was amongft 
the lad that arrived at Cyprus, and by that means 
found nothing but the refufe of the lodgings; that 
he went to Cato's apartments and was retufed ad- 
mittance, becaufe Cato was privately concerting 
fomething with Canidius ; and that when he modeftly 
complained of this conduft, he received a fevere an- 
fwer from Cato ; who obferved, with Theophraftus, 
that too much love was frequently the occaGon of 
hatred; and that he,, becaufe of the ftrength of his 
attachment to him, was angry at the flighted in- 
attention. He told him at the fame time that he 
made ufe of Canidius as a neceflary agent, and be- 
caufe he had more confidence in him than in the red, 
having found him honed, though he had been there 
from the fird, and had opportunities of being other- 
wife. This converfation, which he had in private 
with Cato, the latter, he informs us, related to Ca« 
nidius ; and when this came to his knowledge, he 
would neither attend at *Cato*s entertainments, 
nor, though called upon, aflid at his councils^ 
Cato threatening to punifh him for difobedi- 
ence, and, as is ufual, to take a pledge from 

him; 
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him*-, Munatias paid no regard to it^ but farled for 
Rome, and long retained his refentment. Upon Cato's ' 
return, by means of Marcia, who at that time Jived with 
her hulband, he and Munatias were both invited to fupr 
with Barca. Cato, who €ame in after the reft of the 
tompany had taken their places, afked where he 
fhould take his place. Barca anfwered,. where hd 
pleajed. Then, laid he, I will take my place by 
Munatius. He, therefore, took his place next him^ 
but he fhcwed him no other marks or friendfliip du-i 
ring flipper : afterwards, however, at the requeft of 
Marcia, Cato wrote to htm that he fhould be glad 
to fee him. He therefore waited on him at his own 
houfe, and being entertained by Marcia till the reft: 
of the morning vifiters were gone, Cato came in and 
embraced him with great fcindnefe. We have dwelt 
fipon thefe little circumftances the longer, as, in oui^ 
opinion, they contribme no lefs than more public 
and important actions, towards the clear deKnea-^ 
tion of manners and charadbers^ Cato in bis expe-, 
ditioii had acquired near feven thoufand talents of 
filver, and, being tmder fome apprehenfions on ac- 
count of the length of bis voyage, he provided a 
number of vefiels thA would hold two talents and 
five hundred drachmas a piece. To each of thefcf 
he tied a long cord, at the end of which was f^ften- 
ed a large piece of cork, fo that if any misfortune' 
fhould happen to the Ibip that contained them^ thefef 
buoys might mark the fpot where they lay. Thtf 
trhoic' treafure, however, except a vefy little^ wa? 
conveyed vrith fafcty. Yet bis two bocks of ac- 
counts, which he kept very accurate, were both loft^ 
one by fliipwfeck with his freedman Philargyrusy 
and tirc other by fire at Corcyra ; for the failors, orf 
account of the eoldnefs of the weather,, kept fires iit 

/ G ^ th»- 

* When a xhagiflrate refafed a fuminons to tie fcnate of pa6- 
fie council, the penalty was to take fbme piece of furniture ottt^ 
•f his houfe, and to keep- it till he ihoiild attend. Thisf they caL-" 
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the tents by night, and thus the misfortune happen- 
c 1. This troubled Cato, though Ptolemy's fcrvants, 
whom he had brought over with him, were fufficient 
vouchers for his conduft againft enemies and inform- 
ers. For he did not intend thcfc accounts merely as 
a proof of his honcfty, but to recommend the fame 
kind of accuracy and induftry to others. 

As foon his arrival with the fleet was notified in 
Rome, the magiftrates, the priefts, the whole fc- 
nate, and multitudes of the people, went down to 
the river to meet him, and covered both its banks» 
fo that his reception was fomething like a triumph. 
Yet there was an ill-timed haughtinefs in his conduft; 
for, though the confuls and praetors came to wait 
upon him, he did not fo much as attempt to make 
the fhore where they were, but rowed carelefly along 
in a royal fix-oared galley, and did not land till he 
came into port with his whole fleet. The people, 
however, were ftruck with admiration at the vaft 
quantity of money that was carried along the flreets^ 
and the fenate, in full aflembly, bellowed thehigheit 
encomiums on him, and voted him a prastorfliip ex« 
traordinary *, and the right of attending at the pub« 
lie (hews in a pratexta^ or purple-bordered gown. 
13ut thcfc honours he thought proper to decline. At 
the fame time he petitioned that they would grant 
his freedom to Nicias, an officer of Ptolemy*s, m 
favour of whofe diligence and fidelity he gave his 
own teflnmony. Philip, the father oi Marcia, was 
conful at that time, and his colleague refpefted Cata 
no lefs for his virtue, than Philip might for his alli- 
ance, fo that he had in fbme meafure the whole 
confular intereft in his hands. When Cicero re- 
turned from that exile to which he had been fen- 
ttijced by Clodius, Jiis influence was confiderable^ 
and he fcrupled not, in tbe abfence of Clodius^ to 

pull 

• 'Cato was then but thirty-cight ye»s of age, and conie<* 
qucntly too young to be prsetor in the ordinary way* in which a 
peifon could not tnter on that olEce till he was for^« 
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pull down and deilrpy the tribunicial edi£ls, which 
the latter had put up in the capitol. Upon this the 
ienate was aflembled, and Cicero, upon the accufa- 
don of Clod i us, made his defence by alleging that 
Clodius had not been legally appointed tribune, and 
that, of courfe, every aft of his office was null and 
void. Cato interrupted him,, and faid, that he was 
indeed fenfible that the whole adminiftration of Clo- 
dius had been wicked and abfurd ; but that if every 
ad of his office were to be annulled, all tliat he had 
done in Cyprus would (land for nothing, becaufe his 
commiflion iffijing from a tribune not legally ap- 
pointed, could not be valid : that Clodius, though 
be was of a patrician family, had not been chofcn 
tribuQe, contrary to law, becaufe he had previoufly 
been enrolled. in the order of plebeians by an aft 
paflfed for that purpofe : but that, if he had afled ua- 
juftlyin his office, he was liable to perfonal impeach- 
ments, while at the lame time the office itfelf retain- 
ed its proper force and authority. This occafioned 
a quarrel for fomc time between Cicero and Cato, 
bat afterwards they were reconciled. 

Csefar, upon his return out of Gaul, was met by 
Pompey and Craffias, and it was agreed that the two 
laft (hould again (land for the confulffiip, that Cs* 
iar (hould retain his government five years longer, 
and that the beft provinces, revenues, and tr6ops, 
fliould be fecured to themfelves. This was nothing 
lefs than a divifion of empire, and a plot againfl: the 
liberties of the commonwealth. This dangerous 
jiin(5bion deterred many men of diftingui(hed rank and 
integrity from their defign of offisring themfelves can- 
didates for the confuUhip. Cato, however, prevail- 
ed on Lucius Domitius, who married his lifter, not 
to give up the point, nor to refign his pretenfions 5 
for that the conteft wa5 not then for the confulfliip, 
but for the liberties of Rome. The fober part of the 
citizens agreed too that the confular power ftiould 
not be fuffered to grow fo enormous by the union of 

G 3 Ci:j^y% 
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Craflus and Pompcy •, but that, at all events, they 
were to be feparated, and Domitius encouraged and 
fupported in the competition. They aiTured him at 
fhe famp time that he would have the voices of many 
of the people who were at pjefent only filent through 
fear. Pompey's party, apprehenfive of this, lay in 
wait for Domitius, as hq went before day by torch- 
light into the campus martius. The. torch-bearer was 
Killed at the firft (troke ; the reft were wounded and 
^ed \ Cato and Domitius alone excepted \ for Cato, 
though he had received a wound in the arm, ftill 
kept Domitius on the fpot, and conjured him not to 
defert the caufe of liberty while he had life, but tQ 
pppofe to the utmoft thofe enemies of their country, 
who (hewed what ufe they intended to make of that 
power, which they fought by fuch execrable 
means. 

Domitius, however, unable to ftand the {hock, 
retired, and Pompey and Craflus were elefted con- 
fuls. Yet Cato gave up nothing for loft, but foli-r 
cited a praetorfliip for himfclf, that he might from 
thence, as from a kind of fort, militate againft the 
confuls, and not contend with them in the capacity 
of a private citizen. The confuls, * apprehenfive 
that the praetorial power of Cato would not be in- 
ferior even to the confular authority, fuddenly af- 
fembled a fmall fenate, and obtained a decree, that 
thofe who were elected praetors fliould immediately 
enter upon their office^ without waiting the ufual 
fime to ftind the charge, if any fuch charge (hould 
be brought againft them, of bribery and corruption. 
By this means they brought in their own creatures 
and dependants, prefided at the eledion, and gave 
money to the populace. Yet ftill the virtue of CatQ 
'could not totally lofe its weight. Th^ere were ftill thofe 
who had honefty enough tQ be afhamed of felling 

his 

^ There was always a time allotted between noimnatlon ai^d 
pofTcfTion ; that if any undue means had been made ufe cf v^ thf 
c;aovafs they might be difcov^ed* 
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his intereft, and wifdpm enough to think that it 
would be of f^rvice to the ftate to elcdt him even 
at the public expence; He therefore was nominated 
praetor by the votes of the firft-called tribe ; but 
Pompey fcandalouQy pretending that he heard it 
thunder, broke up the alTembly *, for it is not ufual 
for the Romans to do any bufinefs if it thunders. 
Afterwards, by means of bribery, and by the exclu- 
fion of the virtuous part of the citizens (torn the 
aflembly, they procured Vatinius to be returned 
praetor inftead oiCaco. Thofe eledors, it is faid, 
who voted from fuch iniquitous motives, like fo 
many culprits, immediately ran away. To the relt 
that aflembled and expreflfed their indignation, Cato 
was empowered by one of the tribunes to addrefs 
himfelf in a fpeech •, in the courfe of which he fore* 
told, as if in(pired by fome divine influence, all thofe 
evils that then threatened the commonwealth ; and 
ilir^ed up the people a^ainft Pompey and Craflfus, 
who, in the confcioufnels of their guilty intentions, 
feared the controul of the prascorial power of Caco. 
In his return home he was followed by a greater 
multitude than all that had been appointed praetors 
united. 

When Caius Trcbonius moved for the diftribu- 
tion of the confular provinces, and propofed giving 
Spain and Africa to one of the confuls, and Syria 
and Egypt to the other, together with fleets and ar- 
mies, and an unlimited power of making war, and 
extending dominion, the reft of the fenate, thinking 
oppofition vain, forebore to fpeak againft the motion, 
Cato, however, before it was put to the vote, af- 
cended the roftrum in order to fpeak, but he was 
limited to the fpace of two hours ; and when he had 
fpent this time in repetition^, inftrudions, and pre- 
didbions, and was proceeding in his difcourfe, the 
liftor took him down from the roftrum. Yet ftill, 
when below amongft the people, he perfifted to fpeak 
In behalf of liberty ^ and the people readily attendccl 

G 4 id 
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to htm, and joined in his indignation, 'till the con* 
ful's beadle again laid hold of him and turned him 
out of the forum. He attempted, notwithftanding, 
to.return to his place, and excited the people to 
affift him; which being done more than once, Tre- 
bonius, in a violent rage, ordered him to prifon. 
Thither he was followed by the populace, to whom 
he addrefled hjmfelf as he went, till, at laft, Tre- 
bonius, through fear, difmifled him. Thus Cato 
refcucd that day. But afterwards, the people being 

f)artly over-awed, and partly corrupted, the confu- 
ar party prevented Aequiliu^, one of the tribunes, 
by force of arms from coming out of the fenate-houfe 
into the aflfembly, wounded many, killed fome, and 
thruft Cato, who faid, it thundered, out of the fo- 
rum; fo that the law was paflfed by compulfion. 
This rendered Pompey fo obnoxious that the people 
were going to pull down his ftatues, but were pre- 
vented by Cato, Afterwards, when the law was 
propofed for the allotment of Caefar's provinces, 
Cato addrefljng himfelf particularly to Pon^pey, told 
him, with great confidence, he did not thenconfider 
that* he was (aking Caefar upon his ihoulders ; but 
when he began to find his weight, and could neither 
fupport it, nor fhake him ofi^, they would both fall 
together, and crufli the commonwealth in their fall : 
and then he would find too late that the counfels of 
Cato were no Icfs falutary for himfelf, than intrin- 
fically juft. Yet Pompey, though he often heard 
thefe things, in the confidence of his fortune and 
his power, dcfpifed them, and feared no reverfc 
from the part of Casfar. 

Cato was the following year appointed pra?tor, 
but he can hardly be faid to have contributed fo 
jnuch to the dignity of that high office by the refti- 
tude of hjs conduft as to have derogated from it by 
the meannefs of his drcfs ; for he would often go tq 
fhe prsBtorial bench without his robe or his (hoes, 
apd fit in judgmipnt, even in capital c^fes, on fome of 

4 the 
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the firil perfbnages in Rome. Some will have it that 
he pafled fentence, when he had drank after dinner; 
but that is not true. He was refolved to extirpate 
that extreme corruption which then prevailed a- 
xnoogft the people in eleftions of every kind : and, 
in order to cBcGt this, he moved that a law fhoukl 
be pafled in the fenate, for every candklate, though 
no information (hould be laid, to declare upon oath 
in what manner he obtained his ele£bion. This gave 
efience to the candidates, and to the more mercenary 
part of the people* So that, as Cato was going in 
the morning to the tribunal, he was fo much infult« 
ed and peltra with ftones by the mob, that the whole 
court fled, and he with difficulty efcaped into the 
roftrum. There he ftood, and his firm and fteady 
afpedb loon huihed the clamours and diforder of the 
populace ; fi) that when he fpoke upon the fubjed, 
ne was heard with a general (ilence *. The fenatie 
publicly toftified their approbation of his condud ; 
but he anfwered, that no compliment could be paid 
to them at leaft for deferting the prastor, and declin- 
ing to affift hind when in manifeft danger. This mea- 
furc diftrefied the candidates confiderably : for, on 
the one hand, they were afraid of giving bribes, 
and, on the other, they were apprehenfive or 
lofing their election, if it fbould be done by their 
opponents. They thought it beft, therefore, joint^ 
ly t6 depofit five hqndred ^ertia each f, then to 

canvaft 

* TUs circao^ftance in Cato's life a^rds a good commeat on 
the fbllowiDg palTage ia Virgily and at the fame time the labour* 
cd dignity and weight of that verfe 

•^Pietate gravcm et aieritis fi forte virum^qem 

conveys a very flrong and joft idea of Cato. " 

Ac velati magno in populo cum fspe coorta eft 

Seditioy faevitqae anhnis ignobik valgus ; 

Jamque faces et faxa volaac ; furor arma ininiftrat» 

Tum» pietate gravem et meiitis Ci forte virum quein 

Confpexere, ment, arredifqae auribus adftant. 

nie regit didis animos, et pe^ora xnulcet. Virg. Mn. iJ 

^ Cipcro fjpeaks of this agreement }n oneof 1^ epiilles to Attic^s* 
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canvafs in a fair and legal manner, and if any one 
ihould be convidtcd of bribery he Ihould forfeit his 
depofit. Caco was appointed, guarantee of this a- 
greement, and the money was to be lodged in his 
hand, but for this he accepted . of fureties. When 
the day of eleftion came, Cato flood next, to the 
tribune who preHded, and, as he examined the 
votes, one of the depoliting candidates appeared to 
have made ufc of fome fraud. He therefore ordered 
him to pay the money to the reft. But, after com- 
plimenting the integrity of Cato, they remitted the 
fine, and faid that the guilt was a fuificient punifli- 
ment. Cato, however, rendered himfelf obnoxious 
to many by this conduct, who feemed difpleafed that 
he afie£ted both the legiflative and judicial powers. 
Indeed, there is hardly any authority fo much ex- 
pofed to envy as the latter,, and hardly any virtue fo 
obnoxious as that of juftice, owing to the popular 
weight and influence that it always carries along with 
it. For though he who adminifters juftice in a vir- 
tuous manner may not be refpefted as a man of va- 
lour, nor admired as a man of parts ; yet his integ- 
rity is. always productive of love and confidence. 
Valour produces fear,, and parts create fufpicion : 
they are diftintStions, moreover, which are rather 
given then acquited. One arifes from a natural ac- 
cutenefs, the other from a natural firmnefs of mind. 
However^ as juftice is a virtue fo eafily pra&icable 
and attainable, the oppofite vice is proportionably 
odious. 

Thus Cato became obnoxious to the chiefs of 
Rome in general. But Pompey in particular, whofe 
glory was. to rife oyt of the ruins of his power, la- 
boured, with unwearied aifiduity, to procure im<* 
peachments againft him. The incendiary Clodius, 
who had again entered the lifts of Pompey, accufed 
Cato of embezzling a quantity of the Cyprian trea- 
fure, and of raifing an oppofition to Pompey, be- 
fi^xji^^ thp latter ha4 refuf<;d to accept of his daughter 
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Ui marriage. Cato, oh the other hand, maintained^ 
chat though he was not fo much as fupplied with a 
horfe, orafoldier, by the government, yet he had 
brought more treafure to the commonwealth from 
Cyprus, than Pompey had done from fo many wars 
and triumphs over the harrafled world. He aflerted, 
that he never even wilhed for the alliance of Pom- 
pey, not becaufe he thought him unworthy, but be- 
caufe of the difference of their political principles. 
•* For my own part," faid he, ** I rejcfted the pro- 
'^ vince offered me as an appendage to my prsetor- 
** (hip 5 but for Pompey, he arrogated fome pro- 
*^ vinces to himielf, and fome he beftowed on his 
*^ friends. Nay he has now, without even foUiciting 
^' your confent, accomnuxiated Casfar in Gaul with 
*^ fix thoufand foldiers. Such forces, armaments, 
** andhorfes, are now, itfeems, at the difpofal of 
^* private men : and. Pompey retains the title of 
^^ commander and general, while he delegates to o- 
^* thers the legions and the provinces; and continues 
^^ within the walls to prefide at elections, the arbi- 
^' ter of the mob, and the fabricator of fedition. 
^ From this condud his principles are obvious. 
^^ He holds it but one ftep from anarchy to abfo- , 
♦* lute power */• Thus Cato maintained his party 
againft Pompey. 

Marcus Favonius was the intimate friend and imi- 
tator of Cato, as ApoUodorus ,Phalereus f is faid 
to have been . of Socrates, who was tranfported with 
his difcourfes even to madnefs or intoxicarioa. This 
Favonius ftood for the office of aedile, and apparent- 
ly loft it ; but Cato, upon examining the votes, and 

finding 

* This maxim has been verified in almoll every ftate. When 
ambitious men aimed at abfolute power^ their firft meafiire was 
to impede the regi^lar movements of the conftitutional govern- 
ment oy throwing all into confuiion, that they might alcend to 
monarchy as ^neas went to the throne of Carthage, involved in 
fidond. . , 

t See Plato's Phaedo, and the beginning of the Spnfo/rum. 
This Apdllodoras vf^a fornaqied Afamcus from his pai&onate ea- 
tbafiaim. 
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finding them all to be written in the fame hand, ap^ 
pealed againft the fraud, and the tribunes fet afide 
the election. Favonius, therefore, was eleded, and 
in the difcharge of thefeveral offices of his ms^iftracy 
he had the affiftance of Cato, particularly in tfaie 
theatrical entertainments that were given to the peo- 
ple. In thefe Cato gave another ipecimen of his 
cecoQomy, for he did not allow the players and mu- 
ficians crowns' of gold^ but of wild oKve, fuch s» 
they ufe in the Olympic games. Inftead of expenfive 
prefents, he gave the Greeks beets and lettuces, and 
radiihes and parfley ; and the Romans he prefcnted 
with jugs of wine, pprk, figs, cucumbers, and fag- 
gots of wood. Some rediculed the meannefs of his 
{)rerents, while others were delighted with this re- 
axation from the ufual fevericy of his manners^ 
And Favonius, .who appeared orAy as a common 
perfon amongft the fpe£tators, and had given up the 
mans^ement of the whole to Cato, declared the fame 
to the people, and publicly ap^^auded his condludt, 
exhorting him to reward merit of every kind. C\i^ 
rio, the colleague of Favonius, exhibited at the fame 
time in the other theatre a very magnificent entertain- 
ment : but the people left him, and were much more 
entertained with feeing Favonius a£l: the private ci- 
tizen, and Cato mailer of the ceremonies. It is pro* 
bable, however, that he took this upon him only to 
Ihew the folly of troublefome and expenfive prepar- 
ations in matters of mere amu&ment, and tnat thiE: 
benevolence and good humour fuitable to foch occa^ 
fions would have a better efied. 

When Scipiq, Hypfseus, and Milo$ were candi- 
dates for the confulfhip, and, befide the ufual in- 
famous pra6kices of bribery and cbrfuption, had re- 
courfe.to violence and murder, and civil war, it was 
propofcd that Pompey fhould be appointed proteftor 
of the eleftion. But Catp oppofed this, and faid 
that the laws (hould not derive their fecurity from 

Pompe^^ 
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Pompey, but that Potnpey fbould owe his to' the 
laws. 

However, when the confular power had ben long 
fufpended, and the forum was in ibme meafure be- 
fieged by three armies, Cato, that things might not 
come to the worft, recommended to the fen ate to 
confer that power on Pompey as a favour, with 
which his own influence would otherwife inveft him, 
and by that means to make a lefs evil the remedy for 
a greater. Bibulus, therefore, an agent of Cato's, 
moved in the fenate that Pompey fbould be created 
ible conful ; adding, that his adminiftration would 
cither be of the greateil iervice to the date, or that, 
at leaft, if the commonwealth mufl: have a matter, 
it would have the fatisfaftion of being under the au^ 
fpices of the greateft man in Rome* Cato, con* 
trary to every one's expectation, feconded the mo- 
tion, intimating that any government was prefer- 
able to anarchy, and that Pompey promifcd fair for 
a conftitutional adminiftration, and for the preferva- 
cion of the city. 

Pompey being thus eleded conful, invited Cato 
to his houfe in the fuburbs. He received him with 
the greateft care^es and acknowledgments, and in- 
treated him to affift in his adminiftration, and to pre- 
fide at his councils. Cato anfwered, that he had 
neither formerly oppofed Pompey out of private en- 
mity, nor fupported him of lace out of perfonal fa- 
vour; bjut that the welfare of the ftate had been his 
motive in both: that, in private, he would afllft 
him with his council whenever he fliould be called 
upon ; but that, in public, he ihould fpeak his fen- 
timents, whether they might be in his favour or not. 
And he did. not fail to do as he had told him. For, 
foon after, when Pompey propofed fcvere punilh- 
ments and penalties againft thofe who had been guil< 
ty of bribery, Cato gave it as his opinion, that the 
paft (hould be overlooked, and the future only ad- 
verted to : for that, if he fbould fcrutinize into for- 
mer 
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mcT ofFences of that kind, it would be difficult toi^ 
fay where it would end ; and fhould he eftablifh pe^ 
nal laws, ex poji fa£lOj it would be hard that thofe 
who were convifted of former oflfences fhould fufier 
for the breach of thofe laws which were then not in 
being. Afterwards, too, when impeachments wercf 
brought againfl feveral perfons of rank, and fome of 
Pompey*s friends among the refl, Cato, when he ob* 
ferved that Pompey favoured the ktter, reproved 
him with great freedom, and urged him to the dif^ 
charge of his diity. Pompey had enafted, that en- 
comiums fhould no longer be fpoken in favour of the 
prifoner at the bar ; and yet, he gave in to the coure 
a written encomium * on Munatius Plancus -j-, whei> 
he was upon his trial ; but Cato, when he obferved 
this, as he was one of the judges, flopped his ears^^ 
and forbade the apology to be read. Plancus, up- 
on this, objefted to Cato's being one of his jixlges $ 
yet he was condemned notwithflanding. Indeed, Cata 
gave the criminals in general no fmall perplexity % 
for they were equally afraid of having him for their 
judge, and of obje6ting to him ; as in the latter cafe 
it was generally underflood that they were unwilling 
to rely on their innocence, and by the fame means 
were condemned. Nay, to objeft to the judgment! 
of Cato, became a common handle of accufation and 
reproach. 

Caefar, at the fame time that he was profecuting 
the war in Gaul, was cultivating his intereft in the 
city, by all that friendfhip or munificence could ef- 
fect. Pompey faw this, and waked, as from a 
dream, to the warnings of Cato : yet he remained 
indolent; and Cato, who perceived the political 
ncccfTity of oppofmg Caefar, determined himfelf to 

ftand 

* Dion calls this an eHlogiam and a petition, Waivow r% i^^ 

f Munatius Plancus, who in the Greek is miftakenly cklled- 
Flaccus, was then tribune of the people. He was accdfed by Ci« 
«ero, and defended by Pompey, out anaaimoufly condennod*- 
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ftand for the confulfhip, that he might thereby oblige 
him either to lay down his arms, or difcover his de^ 
figns. Cato's competitors were both men of credit ; 
but Sulpiciiis *, who was one of them, had himfelf 
derived great advantages from the authority of Cato. 
On this account, he was cenfured as ungrateful; 
though Cato was not offended ; ^^ for what won- 
•* der/* faid he, " is it, that what a man efteems 
the greateft happinefs, he fhould noc give up to 
another ?*• He procured an adt in the fenate, that 
no candidate (hould canvafs by means of others. 
This exaiperated the people, bccaufe it cut off at 
once the means of cultivating favour, and convey- 
ing bribes ; and thereby rendered the lower order of 
citizens poor and infignificant. It was in fome mea- 
fiire owing to this aft that he loft the confuUhip ; for 
he confulted his dignity too much* to canvafs in a 
popular manner himfelf ^ and his friends could not 
then do it for him. 

A repulfe, in this cafe, is for fome time attended 
with Ihame and forrow both to the candidate and his 
friends ; but Cato was fo litde aSefted by it, that he 
anointed himfelf to play at ball, and walked as ufual 
after dinner with his friends in the forum^ without his. 
flioes or his tunic. Cicero, fenfible how much Rome 
wanted fuch a conful, at once blamed his indolence, 
with regard to courting the people on this occafion, 
and his inattention to future fuccefs •, whereas he had 
twice applied for the prastorfhip. Cato anfwered, 
that his ill fuccefs in the latter cafe was not owing to 
the averGon of the people, but to the corrupt and 
compulfive meafures u(ed amongft them ; while in 
an application for the confulfliip no fuch meafures 
could be ufed ; and he was fenfible, therefore, that 
the citizens were offended by thofe manners which it 

did 

• The competitors were M. Claudius MarceTlus, and Scrvi- 
lius Sttlpicias-Rafuf. The- latter, according to Dion» was cho- 
ftn for his knowledge? of the laws, and the former for his elo- 
quence. 
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did not become a wife man either to change for their 
fakes, or by repeating his application, to expofe him«« 
f^lf to the fame ill fuccefs. 

Cxfar had, at this tin^e, obtained many danger^ 
ous viftories over warlike nations ; and had fallen 
upon the Germans, though at peace with the Ro« 
mans, and flaio three hundred thoufand of them* 
Many o£ the citizens, on this occafion, voted a pub« 
lie thankfgiving ; but Cato was of a different opi* 
ni(X)t and faid, ^^ That Casfar (hould be given up to 
tbe nations he had injured, that his condud might 
not bring a curfe upon the city ; yet the gods, he 
faid, ought to be thanked^ notwithftanding, that 
^* the foldiers had not fuffered fot the madnefs and 
^^ wickednefs of their general, but that they had 
*^ in mercy fpared the date/' Ca?far, upon this, fent 
letters to the fenate full of inveftives againft Cato. 
When they were read, Caoo rofe with great calmnefs, 
and In a fpeech, fo regular that it feemed premedi- 
tated, faid, that, with regard to the letters, as they 
contained nothing but a little of Cacfar's buffoonery, 
they deferved not to be anfwered : and then, laying 
open the whole plan of Cxfar's condudt, more like 
a friend, who knew his bofom counfels, than an ene;- 
my, he fhewcd the fenate that it was not the * Bri* 
tons or the Gauls they had to fear, but Cae&r him- 
felf. This alarmed them fa much, that Casfar's 
friends were forry they had produced the letters that 
occaiioned it. Nothing, however, was then re- 
folved upon : only it was debated concerning the 
propriety of appointing a fucceffor to Casfar ; and 
when Casfar's friends required, that, in cafe thereof, 
Pompey too ihould relinquiih his army, and give 
up his provinces ; *' Now," cried Cato, " is com- 
" ing to pafs the event .that I foretold f. It is ob- 

" viousy 

* Amlot thinks we ought here . to read Vi^yLAfttVt and not 

t But was not this very impolitic in Cato? Was it not a vtaxt 
(kcrifict to his ambition of prophecy I Ctefiir could not kmg; 

Hmu0 
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•* vious, that Casfar will have rccourfc to arms ; and 
•* that the power which he has obtained by deceiving 
•* the people, he will make ufe of to enQave *em/* 
However, Cato had but little influence out of the 
fenate, for the people were bent on aggrandizing 
Csfar; and even the fenate, while convinced hy 
the arguments of Cato, was afraid of the people. 

When the news was brought that Csefar had taken 
Ariminum, and was advancing with his army to- 
wards Rome, the people in general, and even Pom^ 
pey, caft their eyes upon Cato, as on the only perfon 
who had forefeen tne original dcfigns of Casfan" 
•• Had ye, then/* faid Cato, " attended to my coun- 
•• fcls, you would neither now have feared the power* 
•* of one man, nor would it have been in one man 
" that you (bouldhave placed your hopes.** Pompcy 
anfwered, that •' Cato had, indeed, been a better 
•' prophet, but that he had himfclf adled a more 
•* friendly part.*' And Catojthen advifed the fenate 
to put every thing into the hands of Pompey ; " fof 
•• the authors of great evils,** he faid, " knew beft 
•* how to remove them." As Pompey perceived 
that his forces were infufficient, and even the few 
that he had by no means hearty in his caufe, her 
thought proper to leave the city. Cato, being dc-- 
termioed to follow him, fent his younger fon to Mu-r 
iiatius, who was in the country of the Brutii, and 
cook the eldeft along with him^ As his family, and 

Vol. V. H par- 

femain imacqaaintedl with what had paiTed in the fenate ; and 
Cato's obfcrvation on this occafion was not much more difcreet 
than itwoi^ be to tellantadman, whohad a flambeau in his handy 
that he intended to burn a houfe. Cato, in our opinion, with 
all his virtue, contributed no lefs to the deftruclion of the com- 
monweakh than Csefar himfelf. Wherefore did he idly exafpe- 
rate that ambitious man, by objedling againd a public thankf'' 
^ving for his vidories ? There was a prejudice in chat part 
of Cato's condu^, which had but the ihadow of virtue to 
fupport it. Nay, it is more than probable, that it was out of 
ifMie to Caefar, that Cato gave the whole confular power to Pom-r 
pey. It miift be Kmcmb«red that Casfar had debauched Cat«'s 
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particularly his daughters, wanted a proper fuperin* 
tendant, he took Marcia again, who was then a rich 
widow ; for Hortcnfius was dead, and had left her 
his whole eftate. This circumftance gave Caefar 
cccafion to reproach Cato with his avarice ; and to 
call him the mercenary hulband. " For why," faid 
he, '^ did he part with her, if he bad occaQon for 
>^ her himfelf ? And, if he had not occaGon for her, 
>^ why did he take her again ? The reafon is ot>- 
" vious. It was the wealth of Hortenlius* He 
*' lent the young man his wife, that he might make 
*' her a rich widow/' But in anfwer to this> one 
need only quote that pafTage of Euripides *, 

Call Hercules a Coward \ 

m 

For it would be equally abfurd to reproach Cato 
with'covetoufnefs, as it would be to charge Hercules 
with want of courage. Whether the conduft of 
Cato was altogether unexceptionable in this affair is 
another quellion. However, as foon as he had re- 
married Marcia, he gave her the charge of his far 
mily, and followed Pompey. 

From that time, it is laid, that he neither cut his 
hair, nor (haved his beard, nor wore a garland ; but was 
uniform in his drefs, as in his anguifh, for his couh^ 
try. On which fide foevcr viftory might for a while 
declare, he changed not on that account his habit. 
Being appointed to the government of Sicily, he 
pafTed over to Syracufe ; and finding that Afinius 
Pollio was arrived at Meflania with a detachment 
from the enemy, he Tent to him to demand the rea- 
fon of Jiis coming ; but Pollio only anfwered his 
queftion by another, and demanded of Cato to know 
thc'caufe of thofe revolutions. When he was in- 
formed that Pompey had evacuated Italy, and was 
encamped at Dyrrachium, how myftcrious, faid he, 
are the ways of providence ; when Pompey neither 

aded 

* This pafTage is in the fiift a& of the HtrcuUi funns* 
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aflxd upon the principles of wifdom, nor of juftjcc, 
he was invincible ^ but now that he would fave the 
liberties of his country, his good fortune feems to 
have forfaken him. Afinius, he faid, he could eafily 
drive out of Sicily ; but as greater fupplies were at 
hand, he was unwilling to involve the ifland in war. 
He therefore advifed the Syracufans to confult their 
fafety by joining the ftronger party ; and foon after 
fet fail. When he came to Pompey, his conftant 
ientiments were, that the war fhould be procrafti- 
nated in hopes of peace -, for that, if they came to 
blows, which party focver might be fuccefsful, the 
event would be decifive againft the liberties of the 
fiate. Healfo prevailed on Pompey, and the coun« 
cil of war, that neither any city iubjedt to the Ro« 
mans fhould be facked, nor any Ron>an killed, ex-* 
cept in the field of battle. By this he gained great 
glory, and brought over many, by his humanity, to 
the intereft of Pompey. 

When he went into Afia for the purpqfeof raifing 
. men and (hips, he took with him his After Servilia, 
and a little boy that ihe had by Lucullus; for fince 
ihc death of her hufband, (he had lived with him y and 
this cirpumftance of putting herfelf under the eye of 
CatO} and of following him through the fevere dif- 
cipline of camps, greatly recovered her reputation •, 
yet Cxfar did not fail to cenfure Cato even on her 
account. 

Though Pompey^s officers in Afia did not think 
that they had much need of Cato's aflTiftance •, yet he 
brought over the Rhodians to their intereft ; and 
there leaving his fifter Scrvifia and her fon, he joined 
Pompey's forces, which were now on a refpe6tabie 
footing, both by fea and land. It was on this occa^ 
iion tnac Pompey difcovered his final views. Ac 
firfl, he intended to have given Cato the fupremc 
naval command *, and he had then no fewer than five 
hundred men of war, befide an infinite number of 
©pen g^Ueys and tenders. Refleding, however, or 

H 2 reminded 
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rerpinded by his friends, that. Cato's great principk 
ivas on all occafions to refcue the commonwealth from 
the government of an individual ; and that, if in<* 
vefted with fo confiderable a power himfelf, the mo* 
ment Casfar (hould be vanquiihed, he would oblige 
Pompey too to lay down his arms, and fubmit to the 
laws; he changed his intentions, though he had 
already mentioned them to Cato, and gave the com- 
mand of the fleet to Bibulus. The zeal of Cato, 
however, was not abated by this conduft. When 
they were on the eve of battle at Dyrrachium, Pom- 
pty himfelf addrefled and encouraged the army, and 
ordered his efficcrs to do the fame. Their addrefles, 
notwithftanding, were coldly received. But when 
Cato rofe and fpoke, upon the principles of philo- 
fophy, concerning liberty, virtue, death, and glory ^ 
v/hen, by his impaffioned aftion, he (hewed that^he 
felt what he fpoke -, and that his eloquence took its 
glowing colours from his foul ; when he concluded 
with an invocation to the gods, as witneffes of their 
efforts for the prefervation of their country, the plau- 
dits of the army rent the Ikies ; and the generals 
marched on In full confidence of viftory. They 
fought, and were viftorious ; though Caefar's good 
genius availed him of the frigid caution and diffi* 
dence of Pompey, and rendered the vidory incom* 
plete. But thefc things have been mentioned in the 
life of Pompey. Amid the general joy that follow- 
ed this fuccefs, Cato alone mourned over his country, 
and bewailed that fatal and cruel ambition, which 
covered the field with the bodies of citizens fallen by 
the hands of each other. When Pompey, in purfuit rf 
Caefar, proceeded to ThefTaly, and left in Dyrrachium 
a large quantity of arms and treafure, together with 
fome friends and relations, he gave the whole in 
charge to Cato, with the command of fifteen cohorts 
only ; for ftill he was afraid of his republican princi- 

Eles. If he (hould be vanquifhed, indeed, he knew 
e would be faithful to him •, but if he (hould be 

4 vidor. 
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vi£lor, he knew, at the fame time, that he would 
not permit him to reap the reward of conquefl in 
the Iwcets of abfolute powen Cato, however, had 
the fatisfaftion of being attended by many illuftrious ^ 
peribns in Dyrrachium. 

After the fatal overthrow at Pharfalia, Cato deter- 
mined^ in cafe of Pompey's death, to condudt the 
people under his charge to Italy, and then to retire 
into exile, far from the cognizance or the power of 
the tyrant ; but if Pompey furvived, he was refolvcd 
to keep his little forces together for him. With this 
defign, he paifed into Corcyra, where the fleet was 
itationed ; and would there have refigned his com- 
mand to Cicero, becaufe he had been conful and 
himfelf only prstor. But Cicero declined it, and 
fct fail for Italy. Pompey the younger rcfented this 
defection ; and was about to lay violent hands on 
Cicero and fome others, but Cato prevented him by 
private expoftulation ; and thus faved the lives 
both of Cicero and the reft. 

Cato, upon a fuppofition that Pompey the Great 
would make his efcape into Egypt or Libya, pre- 
pared to follow him, together with his little force, 
after having firft given, to fuch as chofe it, the li- 
berty of (laying behind. As (ban as he had reach- 
ed the African coaft, he met with Sextus, Pompcy's 
younger fon, who acquainted him with the dea^h of 
his father. This greatly afflifted the little band; 
but as Pompey was no more, they unanimoufly re- 
iblved to have no other leader than Cato. Cato, out 
of compafljon to the honcft men that had put their 
confidence in him, and becaufe he would not leave 
them deftitute in a foreign country, took upon him 
the command. He firft made for Cyrene, and was 
received by the people, though they had before 
ihuc their gates againtt Labienus. Here he under- 
ftood that Scipio, Pompey's father-m-law, was en- 
tertained by Juba ; and that Appius Varus, to whom 
l^ompey had given the government of Africa, had 
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joined them with his forces. Cato, therefore, re- 
folved to march to them by land, as it was now win- 
ter. He had got together a great many afles to 
carry water $ and furnifhed himfelf alfo with cattle 
and other vidualling provifions, as well as with a 
number of carriages. He had like wife in his train 
fome of the people called Pfylli *, who obviate the 
bad ef&(Els of the bite of ferpents, by fucking out 
the poifon j and deprive the fcrpents themfelves of 
their ferocity by their charms. During a continued 
march for feven days, he was always foremoft9 
though he made ufe of neither horfe nor chariot. 
Ever after the unfortunate battle of Pharfalia, he cat 
fitting -f-, intending it as an additional token <^ 
mourning, that he never lay down except to deep. 

By 

* Thefe people were (o called from their kingPfyllosy whofe 
tomb was in the region of the Syrtes. Varro tells us, that to 
try the legitimacy of their children, thev fqfFer them to be bitten 
by a venomous ferpent; and if they lurvive the wound, they 
conclade that they are not fpurious. Crates Pereamenus fays, 
there were a people of this kind at Paros on the Hellefponr, 
called Ophiogenes, whofe touch alone was a cure for the bite of 
a ferpent. Celfus obferves, that the Pfylli fu^k out the poifon 
'from the wound, not by any fuperior (kill or quality, but becaufe 
they have courage enough to do it. Some writers have aflerted 
that the Pfylli have an innate quality in their conftitution that it 
poifonous to ferpents ; and that the fmell of it throws them into 
a profound fleep. Pliny maintains, that every man has in him- 
felf a natural poifon for ferpents ; and that thofe creatures will 
fhun the human faliva, as they would boiling water. The fitt- 
ing faliva, in particular, if it comes within their mopths» kills 
them immediately. If^ therefore, we may believe, that the hu- 
man fdiva is an antidote to the poifon of a ferpent, we fhall have 
no occafion to believe, at the fame time, that the Pfylli were en- 
dowed with any peculiar qualities of this kind, but that their fuc- 
cefs in thefe operations arofe, as Celfus fays. Ex audacia u/u coth' 
Ermata, However, they madp a confiderable trade of it ; and 
we are aiTured, that they have been known to import the African 
'ferpents into Italy, and other countries, to increafe their ?ain. 
Pliny fays, they brought fcorpions into Sic^y, but they woul4 not 
Jive in that ifland. 

t The conful Varro did the fame af^cr the batt}e of Qauim^ 
It was a ceremony of n^ouming, 
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By the end of winter he reached the place of 
his defignation in Lybia, with an army of near 
ten thoufand men. The affairs of Scipio and 
Varus were in a bad fituation, by reafon of the 
mifuoderftanding and diftraclion which prevailed 
between them, and which led them to pay their 
court with great fervility to Juba, whofe wealth and 
power rendered him intolerably arrogant. For when 
he firft gaAne Cato audience, he took his place be- 
tween Scipio and Cato. But Cato took up his chair, 
and removed it to the other fide of Scipio *, thus giv- 
ing him the mod honourable place, though he was 
his enemy, and had publi(hed a libel againil him. 
Cato's adveriaries have not paid proper regard to his 
ipirit on this occafion, but they have been ready 
enough to blame him for putting Philoftratus in the 
middle, when he was walking with him one day in 
Sicily, though he did it entirely out of regard to 
philofophy. In ti^is manner he humbled Juba, who 
had confidered Scipio and Varus as little more than 
his lieutenants ; and he took care* alfo to reconcile 
them to each other. 

The whole army then defired him to take the 
command upon him ; and Scipio and Varus readily 
offered to refign it : but he laid, ^^ He would not 
tranfgrcfs the laws, for the fake of which he was 
waging war with the man who trampled upon them ; 
nor, when he was only propraetor^ take the com- 
** mand from a proconfulJ* For Scipio had been ap- 
pointed proconful*, and his name infpired the ge« 
nerality with hopes of fuccefs, for they thought a * 
Scipio could not be beatea in ^Africa. 

Scipio being eilabliflied commander in chief, to 
gratify Juba, was inclined to put all the inhabitants 
of Utica to the fword, and to raze the city, as a 
]^ace engaged in the intereft of Cacfar. But Cato 
would not fuffer it : be inveighed loudly in council 
againft that defign, invoking heaven and earth to 
oppofe it; and, with much difficulty, refcued that 
people out of the hands of cruelty. After which, 
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partly on their application^ and partly at the requefl: 
of Scipio, he agreed to take the command of the 
town, that it might neither willingly nor unwillingly 
fall into the hands of Casfar. Indeed, it was a place 
very convenient and advantageous to thofe who were 
rnafters of it ; and Cato added much to its ftrength, 
as well as convenience. For he brought into it a 
vaft quantity of bread-corn, repaired the walls, 
eredled towers, and fortified it with ditches and ram-* 
parts. Then he difarmed all [the youth of Utica, 
and pofted them in the trenches under his eye ; as 
for the re(t of the inhabitants, he kept them clofe 
within the walls ; but, at the fame time, took great 
care that they (hould fufFer no injury of any kind 
from the Romans. And by the fupply of arms, of 
money, and provifions, which he fent in great quan- 
tities to the camp, Utica came to be confidered as 
the principal magazine. 

The advice he had before given Pompey, he now 
gave to Scipio, ^^ Not to rifque a battle with an able 
^^ and experienced warrior, but to take the ad van « 
^^ t::ge of time, which mod effeflually blafts the 
*' growth of tyranny.** Scipio, however, in his 
ralhnefs, defpifed thefc counfels, and once even 
fcrupled not to reproach Cato with Cowardice ; alk* 
ing him, '* Whether he could not be fatisfied with 
^^ (itting ftill himfclf within walls and bars, unlefs 
** he hindered others from taking bolder meafures 
** upon occafion." Cato wrote back, " That he 
** was ready to crofs over into Italy with the 
♦' horfe and foot which he had brought into Africa i 
*• and, by bringing Caefar upon himfelf, to draw 
♦' him from his defign againft Scipio.** But Scipio 
only ridiculed the propofal ; and it was plain that 
Cato now repented his giving up to him the com- 
mand, fince he faw that Scipio would take no ra« 
tional fcheme for the condudt of the war ; and that, 
if he (hould, beyond all cxpeftation, fucceed, he 
would behave with no kind of nipderation to the ci» 
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t]2cns.-^It was^ therefore^ Cato's judgment, and he 
often declared it to his friends, ** That, by reafon of 
the incapacity and ralhnefs of the generals, he 
could hope no good end of the war ; and that, 
even if victory fliould declare for them, and Cae* 
iar be deftroyed, for his part, he would not fta/ 
at Rome, but fly from the cruelty and inhumani- 
ty of Scipio, who already threw out infolent me- 
naces againft many of the Romans/' 
The thing came to pafs Iboner than he expefted. 
About midnight a perfon arrived from the army, 
whence he had been three days in coming, with 
news that a great battle had been fought at Thap- 
fos ; that all was loft ; that Caefar was matter of both 
the camps ; and that Scipio and Juba were fled with 
a few troops, which had efcaped the general 
ilaughten 

On the receipt of fuch tidings, the people of Uti- 
ca, as might be expefted amidft the apprehenfions 
of night and war, were in the utmoft diftra&ion, 
and could fcarce keep themfelves within the walls. 
But Cato making his appearance among the citizens, 
who were running up and down the ftreets with 
great confulion and clamour, encouraged them in 
the beft manner he could. To remove the violence 
of terror and aftonifliment, he told them the cafe 
might not be fo bad as it was reprelented, the mi(^ 
fortune being polTibly exaggerated by report i and 
thus he calmed the prefent tumult. As foon as it 
was light, he fummoned to the temple of Jupiter, 
the three hundred, whom he made ufe of as a coun- 
ciL Theie were Romans who trafficked there in 
merchandife and exchange of money •, and to them 
he added all the fenators, and their fons. While 
they were aflembling, he entered the houfe with great 
comp<^Ure and firmnels of look, as if nothing ex^ 
traordinary had happened ^ and read a book which 

be had in his hand. This contained an account of 
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the ftores, the corn, the lu'ms, and other implc- 
ments of war, and the muflrrs. 

When they were met, he opened the matter 
** with commending the three hundred, for the ex- 
traordinary alacrity and fidelity they had Ihewn in 
ferving the public caufe with their purfes, their 
perfons, and their counfels ; and exhorting them 
^^ not to entertain different views, or to endeavour * 
to fave themfelves by flight. For," continued he, 
if you keep in a body^ Cacfar will not hold yoi* 
in fuch contempt, if you continue the war ; and 
you will be more likely to be fpared, if you have 
«< recourie to fubmifiion, I defire you will confider 
*^ the point thoroughly, and what refolution foever 
*^ you may take, I will not blame you. If you are 
** inclined to go with the ftream of fortune, I (hall 
** impute the change to the neceflity of the times. 
*' If you bear up againft their threatening afpeA, 
*^ and continue to face danger in the caufe of liberty, 
^^ I will be your fellow-foldier, as well as captain, 
^' till our country has experienced the lafl: iffbes of 
** her fate : Our country, which is not in Utica, or 
*' Adrymettum, but Rome ; and (he, in her vaft 
** refources, has often recovered herfelf from great- 
*' cr falls than this. Many refources we certainly 
*' have at prefent; and the principal is, that we have 
<' to cootend with a man whofe occaGons oblige him 
*< to attend to various objeds. Spain is gone over 
•* to young Pompey, and Rome, as yet unac- 
•* ftomcd to the yoke, is ready to fpurn it from her, 
*' and to rife on any profpeA of change. Nor is 
^* danger to be dechned. In this you may take 
" your enemy for a pattern, who is prodigal of his 
^' blood in the mod iniquitous cauie i whereas, if 
** you fuccced, you wjU live extremely happy ; if 
** you mifcarry, the uncertainties of war will be ter- 
*' minatcd with a glorious death. However, deli- 
•* berate among yourfelvcs as to the fteps you 
l^ ihould uke, firft intreating heaven to profper your 

« deter* 
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" ^terminations, in a manner worthy the courage 
•* and zeal you have already (hewn." 

This Ipeech of Cato*s infpired fome with confi- 
dence, and even with hope ; and the generality were 
fo much affedted with his intrepid, his generous, 
and humane turn of mind, that they almoft forgot 
their prefent danger ; and looking upon him as the 
only general that was invincible, and faperior to all 
fortune, ** they defired him to make what ufe he 
*• thought proper of their fortunes and their arms ; 
" for that it was better to die under his banner, than 
•* to favc their lives at the cxpence of betraying fo 
** much virtue." One of the council obferved the 
expediency of a decree for enfranchifing the flaves, 
and many commended the motion : Cato, however, 
faid, *' He would not do that, becaufe it was neither 
•* juft nor lawful -, but fuch as their matters would 
" voluntarily difcharge, he would receive, provided 
^ they were of a proper age to bear arms.** This 
many promifed to do ; and Cato withdrew, after hav- 
ing ordered lifts to be made out of all that Ihould 
offer. 

A little after this, letters were brought him from 
Juba and Scipio. Juba, who lay with a fmall corps, 
concealed in the mountains, defired to know Cato's 
intentions ; propofing to wait for him if he left Uti- 
ca, or to ailifl him ifne chofe to (land a fiege. Sci- 
pio alfo lay at anchor under a promontory near 
Utica, expeding an anfwer on the fame account. 

Cato thought it advifeable to keep the mefTengers 
till he Ihould know the final determination of the 
three hundred. All of the Patrician order, with 
great readinels enfranchifed and armed their (laves ; 
but as for the three hundred, who dealt in traffic 
and loans of money at high intereft, and whofe flaves 
were a confiderable part of their fortune, the impref- 
fion which Cato'sfpeech had made upon them, did not 
laft long. As fome bodies eafily receive heat, and as 
cafily grow cold again when the fire is removed ; fo 
the fi^ht of Cato warmed and liberalized thefe tra- 
ders j 
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ders ; but when they tame to conGdcr the matter 
among themfelvcs, the dread of Caefar foon put to 
flight their reverence for Cato, and for virtue. For 
thus they talked — ** What arc we, and what is the 
*• man whofe orders we refufe to receive ? Is it not 
Cxfar, into whofe hands the whole power of the 
Roman empire is fallen ? And furcly none of us 
is a Scipio, a Pompey, or a Cato. Shall we, at a 
^ time when their fears make all men entertain fen- 
•* timents beneath their dignity — Shall we, in Uticai 
** fight for the liberty of Rome, with a man againft 
whoit) Cato and Pompey the Great durft not make 
a (land in Italy ? Shall we enfranchife our (laves 
to oppofe Casfar, who have no more liberty our- 
*' felves than that conqueror is pleafed to leave us ? 
•'• Ah ! wretches that we are ! Let us at laft know 
^^ ourfelves, and fend deputies to intercede with him 
•^ for nrercy." This was the language of the moft 
moderate among the three hundred : but the greateft 
part of them lay in wait for the patricians, thinkings 
if they could leize upon them, they (hould more 
eaiily make their peace with Csefar. Cato fufpeded 
the change, but made no remonilrances againft it : 
he only wrote to Scipio and Juba to keep at a Dii^ 
tance from Utica, becaufe the three hundred were 
|ioc to be depended upon. 

In the mean time a confiderable body of cavalry, 
who had efcaped out of the battle, approached Uti- 
ca, and difpatched three men to Cato, though they 
could come to no unanimous refolution. For ibme 
were for joining Juba, fomc Cato, and others were 
afraid to enter Utica. This account being brought 
to Cato, he ordered Marcus Rubrius to attend to 
the bufinefs of the three hundred, and quietly take 
down the names of fuch as offered to fet free their 
flaves, without pretending to ufe the kaft compul* 
£on. Then he went out of the town, taking the 
fenatdrs with him, to a conference with the princi- 
pal officers of the cavalry. He intreated their ofH*^ 
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eers not to abandon ib many Roman fenators ; nor 
to chufe Juba, rather than Cato, for their general, 
but to join and mutually contribute to each other's 
lafety, by entering the city^ which was impregnable 
in point of ilrcngth, and had provifions and every 
thing neceflary for defence for many years. The 
fenators feconded this application with prayers and 
tears. The officers went to confult the troops under 
their command s and Cato, with the fenators, fat 
down upon one of the mounds to wait their an- 
fwer. 

At that 'moment Rubrius came up in great fury, 
inveighing againft the three hundred, who, he iaid, 
behaved in a very dii9rderly manner, and were railing 
commotions in the city. Upon this, many of the 
ienators thought their condition defperate, and gave 
into thA utmoft exprefllons of grief. But Cato en- 
deavoured to encourage them, and requelted the 
three hundred to have patience. 

Nor was there any thing moderate in the propo* 
(als of the cavalry. The anfwer from them was. 

That they had no defire to be in the pay of Juba; 

nor did they fear Cflefar while they fhould have 

Cato for their general ; but to be ihut up with 
** Uticans, Phocians, who would change with the 
*^ wind, was a circumltance which they could not 
** bear to think of. For," faid they, ** if they arc 
■** quiet now, yet when Caefar arrives, they will bc- 
** tray us and confpire our dcftruftion. Whoever, 
*^ therefore, deiires us to range under his banners 

there, mull firft expel the Uticans, or put them 

to the fword, and then call us into a place clear of 
•* enemies and barbarians.'' Thefe propofals ap- 
peared to Cato extreoiely barbarous and favage : how- 
ever, he mildly anfwered,* " That, he would talk 
** with the three hundred about them." Then en- 
tering the city again, he applied to that fet of men, 
who now no longer, out or reverence to him, diiTem- 
bled or palliat^ their defigns. They openly ex- 

prcflcd 
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prefied their refentment, that any citizens fhould 
prefume to lead them againft Casfar, with whom all 
conteft was beyond their power and their hopes. 
Nay, fome went fo far as to fay, ** That the fena- 
*' tors ought to be detained in the town tiU Caefar 
*' came." Cato let this pafs as if he heard it not j 
and, indeed, he was a little. deaf. 

But being informed, that the cavalry were march- 
ing off, he was afraid that the three hundred would 
take fome defperate flep with refpeft to the fenators ; 
and he therefore went in purfuit of them with bis 
friends. As he found they were got under march, 
he rode after them. It was with pleafure they faw 
him approach ; and they exhorted him to go with 
them, and fave his life with theirs. On this occa- 
lion, it is faid, that Cato fhed tears, while he inter- 
ceded with extended hands in behalf of the fenators^ 
He even turned the heads of fome of their horfes, 
and laid hold of their armour, till he prevailed with 
them to ftay, at lead, that day, to fecure the retreat 
of the fenators. 

When he came back with them, and had com- 
mitted the charge of the gates to fome, and the cita- 
del to others, the three hundred were under great 
apprehenfions of being punifhed for their inconftan* 
cy, and fent to beg of Cato, by all means, to come 
and fpeak to them. But the fenators would not fuf- 
fer him to go. They faid, they would never let their 
guardian and deliverer come into the hands of fuch 
perfidious and traiterous men. It was now, indeed^ 
that Cato's virtue 'appeared to all ranks of men in 
Utica in the cleared light, and commanded the 
highefl love and admiration. Nothing coDld be 
more evident, than that the moft perfeft integrity 
was the guide of his aftions. He had long refolved 
to put an end to his being, and yet he fubmitted to 
inexprefTible labours, cares, and conflicts, for others v 
that, after he had fecured their lives, he might rc- 
linquifh his own. For his intentions^ in that refpe&» 

were 
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were obvious enough^ though he endeavoured to 
coDceal them. 

Therefore, after having fatisfied the fcnators as 
well as he could, he went alone to wait upon the 
three hundred. " They thanked him for the fa- 
^^ vour, and intreated him to trufl them and make 
** ufe erf" their fervices •, but as they were not Cato's, 
•* nor had Cato's dignity of mind, they hoped he 
would pity their weaknefs. They told him, they 
had refolved to iend deputies to Csefar, to inter- 
cede firft and principally for Cato. If that requeft 
•* Ihould^not be granted, they would have no obli- 
*' gation to him for any favour to (themfelves ; but; 
c< as long as they had breath, would fight for Cato.'* 
Cato made his acknowledgements for their regard, 
and adviied them to fend immediately to intercede 
for themfelves. '' For me," faid he, " intercede 
** not. It is for the conquered to turn fuppliants, 
•' and for thofe who have done an injury to beg par- 
•* don. For my part, I have been unconquered 
^ through life, and fuperior in the thing I wifhed to 
** be ; tor in juftice and honour I am Caefar's fupe- 
rior. Csefar is the vanqjuiihed, the falling man, 
being now clearly convicted of thofe defigns againft 
his country, which he had long denied.'* 
After he had thus fpoken to the three hundred, 
he left them ; and being informed, that Casfar was 
already on his march to Utica, ^^ Strange!" faid 
he, ** it fccms he takes us for men." He then 
went to the fenators, and defired them to haften 
their flight while the cavalry remained. He likewife' 
Jhut all the gates, except that which leads to the 
fea ; appointed fhips for thofe who were to depart ; 
provided for good order in the town ; redrefled 
grievances; compofed difturbances, and furniflied 
all who wanted with the necefiary provifions for the 
voyage. About this time Marcus Odavius * ap- 
proached the place with two legions -, and, as ibon 

as 

^ The (ame who had commanded Pompey's fleet. 
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OS he had encamped, fent to defire Cato to fettle 
yffhh him the bufinefs of the command. Cato gave 
the meflengers no anfwer, but turning to his friends, 
faid, /^ Need we wonder that our caufe has not 
*^ profpered, when we retain our ambition on the 
*' very brink of ruin ?** 

In the mean time, having intelligence that the 
cavalry, at their departure, were taking the goods 
of the Uticans as lawful prize, he haftened up to 
them, and fnatched the plunder out of the hands of 
the foremoft : upon which they all threw down what 
they had got, and retired in filence, dejeded and 
afhamed. He then aflembled the Uticans, and ap- 
plied to them in behalf of the three hundred, defir- 
mg them not to exafperate Caefar againft thofe Ro- 
mans, but to a£t in concert with them, and confute 
each other's fafety. After which he returned to the 
fea-fide to look upon the embarkation ; and fuch of 
his friends and acquaintance as he could perfuade to 
go, he embraced, and difmifled with great marks of 
affedion. His fon was not willing to go with the 
reft ; and he thought it was not right to infift on his- 
leaving a father he was fo fond of. There was one 
Statyllius *, a young man, who aflfeded a firmne& 
of refolution above his years, and, in all refpeds, 
ftudied to appear like Cato, fuperior to paflion. Afr 
this young man^s enmity, to Casfar was well known, 
Cato defired him by all means to take (hip with the 
reft ; and, when he found him bent upon ftiaying,. 
he turned to Apollonides the ftoic, and Demetrius 
the peripatetic, and faid, *• It is your bufinefe to re- 
•* duce this man's extravagance of mind, and ta 
•• make him fee what is for his good." He now 
difmifled aH except fuch as had bufinefs of import- 
ance with him *, and upon thefe he fpent t^iat night 
and great part of the day following. 

Lucius 

* This brave young Roman was thefame^whOy after the battle* 
€f Philippi, went through the enemy, to enq\iire into the condi- 
tion of Bratus's camp, aad waa flaw in his retom by .Csefar's 
feldiers. 
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Lucius Caslar, a relation of the conqueror» who 
intended to intercede for the three hundred, defired 
Cato to affift him in compofing a fuitable fpeech, 
*• And for you/* laid he, " 1 fhall think it an ho- 
*^ nour to become the moft humble fuppliant, and 
" even to throw njyfclf at his feet." Cato, how- 
ever, would not fufier it : " If I chofe to be in- 
*' dcbtcd,** faid he, " to Caefar for my life, I ought 
^* to go in perfbn, and without any mediator ; but I 
^^ will not have any obligation to a tyrant in a bufi-. 
^ nels by whi4:h he fubverts the laws. And he does 
^^ fub vert the laws, by f^ving, as a mafter, thofe over 
•* whom he has no right of authority. Neverthe- 
** lefs, we will confider, if you pleafe, how to make 
^^ your application moft effeftual in behalf of the 
*« three hundred." 

After he had ipent fbme time with Lucius Caefar 
upon this afiair, he recommended his fon and his, 
friends to his proteftion, conduded him a little on 
his way, and then took his leave, and retired to his 
own houf?. His fon and the reft of his friends bein^ 
^fiembled there, he difcourfed with them a confi- 
derable time; and, amon^ other things, charged 
the yoimg man to take no mare in the adminiftracion. 
** For the ftate of affairs," faid he, " is fuch, that 
^^ it is impoflible for you to fiU any office in a man- 
^^ ner worthy of Cato ; and to^o it otherwife) would 
** be unworthy of yourfclf." 

In the evening he went to the Bath ; where be- 
thinking himfelf of Statyllius, he called out aloud td 
Apollonides, and f^id, *^ H^ve ypu taken down the 

pride of that young man f and is he gone without 

bidding us larewell?" *• No indeed," anfwered 
the philofopher, " we have taken a great deal of 

pains with him ; but he continues as lofty and 

relblute as ever 5 he fays he will ftay, and certain- 
*• ly follow your conduft." Cato then fmiled, an4 
iaui, " That will foon be feen." 

Vol.. V, I Aftct 
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After b^thing^ he went to fuppcr, with a large 
company, ^t which he fate, as he had always done 
fince the battle of Pharfalia •, for (as we obferved 
above) he never now lay down except to fleep. All 
his friends, and the magiftratcs of Utica, fupped 
with him. After fupper, the wine was feafoned with 
much wit and learning -, and niany queftions in phi- 
lofophy were propofed and difcufled. In the courfe 
of the converlation, they came to the paradoxes of 
the ftoics, (for fo their maxims are commonly 
called) and to this in particular, " That the good 
" man only is free, and all bad men are flavcs *. The 
peripatetic, in purfuance of his principles, took up 
the argument againft it. Upon which, Cato attack? 
cd him with great warmth, and in a louder and more 
vehement accent than ufual, carried on a moft fpi« 
rited difcourfe to a confiderablc length. From the 
tenor of it, the whole company perceived, he had 
determined to put an end to his being, to extricate 
himfelf from the hard conditions on which he W4s to 
hold it. 

As he found a deep and nielancholy filence the con- 
fequcnce of his difcourfe, he endeavoured to recover 
the fpirits of his guefts, and to remove their fufpi* 
cions, by talking of their prefeqt affairs, and exr 
preffing his fears both for his friends and partizan; 
who were upon their Voyage ; and for thofe who ha4 
to make their way thro* dry defarts, and a barba? 
rous country. 

After the entertainment was over, he took hi$ 
pfual evening walk wijh his friends, and gave the 
officers of the guards fuch orders as the occafion re- 
quired, and then retired to his chamber. The ex- 
traordinary ardour with which he embraced his fon 
and his friends at this parting, recalled all their fufpi- 
cions. He lay dqwn, and began to read Plato's 
book on the immortality of the foul; but before he 
had gone through with it, he looked up, and took no- 
tice that his fword was not at the head of his bed, where 

if 

f This was not only the fentimentof the ftoicks.butof Socrate^^ 
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It ufed to bang *, for his fon had taken it away while 
he was at fuppcr. He, therefore, called his fervant, 
and afked him, who had taken away his fword. As 
the fervant made no anfwer, he returned to his book ; 
and, after a while, without any appearance of haftc 
or hurry, as if it was only by accident that he c^alled 
for the (word, he ordered him to bring it. The fer- 
vant ftill delayed to bring it, and he had patience 
till he had read out his book •, but then he called his 
fervants pne by one, and in a louder tone demanded 
his fword. At laft he ftruck one of them fuch a 
blow on the mouth, that he hurt his own hand ; and 
growing more angry, and railing his voice ftill high- 
er, he cried, " I am betrayed, and delivered nalced 
** to my enemy, by my fon and my fervants/' His 
ion then ran in with his friends, and tenderly em - 
bracing him, had recourfe to tears and intreaties. 
But Cato rofe up, and, with a ftern and aweful look, 
thus exprefled himfelf—- " When and where did I 
(hew any figns of diftradion, that nobody offers 
to difluade me from any purpofe I may feem to be 
wrong in, but I muft be hindered from purfuing 
my relblutions, thus difarmed ? And you, young 
man, why do not ^u bind your father, bind his 
^^ hands benind his baclc, that, when Cas&r comes, 
•* he may find nte utterly incapable of refiftance ? 
•* As to a fword, I have no need of it to difpatch 
" my felf 5 for if L do but hold my breath a while, 
" or da(h my head againft the wall, it will anfwer 
•* the purpofe as well," 

Upon his fpeaking in this manner, the young 
man went out of the chamber weeping, and with 
him all the reft, except Demetrius and Apollonidc.s, 
To thefe philofophcrs, he addrefled himfelf in a 
milder tone.—** Are you alfo determined to make 
** a man of my age live whether he will or no f 
** And do you fit here in filence to watch me ? 
♦* Or do you bring any arguments to prove, that, 
<* now Cato has no hopes from any other quarter, 
«• it is no dilhonour to beg mercy of. his enemy ? 
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•' Why do not you begin a Icfliurc to inform me 
^^ better, that, difmiffing the opinions in which you 
and 1 have lived, we may, through XTaefar's 
means, grow wifer, and fo have a ftill greater 
** obligation to him? As yet I have determined 
** nothing with rcfpeft to myfelf j but I ought to 
*' have it in my power to put my purpofe in execu- 
** tion, when I have formed it. And, indeed, I 
*' fhall, in fome meafure, confult with you, for I 
*' (hall proceed in tt\y deliberations upon the prin- 
*' ciples of your philofophy. Be fatisfied then, and 
** go tell my fon, if perfuaHon will not do, not to 
•* have recourfc to conftraint.** 

They made no anfwer, but went out ; the tears 
falling from their eyes as they withdrew. The fword 
was fent in by a little boy. He drew, and examin- 
ed it, and finding the point and the edge good, 
" Now,*' faid he, " I am mafter of myfelf." Then 
laying down the fword, he took up the book a- 
gain, and, it is faid, he perufed the whole twice *, 
After which, he Qept fo found, that he was heard by 
thofe who were in waiting without. About mid- 
night he called for two of his freedmen, Cleanthes 
the phyfician, and Batas whetti he generally employ- 
ed about public bufinefs. The latter he (ent to the 
J)ort, to fee whether all the Romans had put off* to 
ea, and bring him word. 

In the mean time he ordered the phyfician to drels 
his hand, which was infiamed by the blow he had 
given his fervant. This was fome confolation to the 
whole houfe, for now they thought he had dropt his 
defign againfl his life. Soon after this, Butas return-r 
cd, and informed th^m that they were all eotoflf ex« 
cept Craflfus, who had been detained bv tome bufi- 
nefs, but that he intended to embark very foon» 
though the wind blew hard^ and the fea was tem-f 
peftuous. Cato, at this news, fighed in pity of his 

friend^ 

* Yet this yery di^Iogae condemns Saicide in the ftrongeft 
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fnends at Tea, and fent Butas again, that if any of 
them happened to have put back, and fhould be in 
want of any thing, he might acquaint him with it. 

By this time the * birds began to fing, and Cato 
fell again into a little flumber. Butas, at his return, 
told him, all was quiet in the harbour : upon which, 
Cato ordered him to (hut the door, having firft 
ftretched himfelf on the bed, as if he defigned to 
fleep out the reft of the night. But, after Butas 
was gone, he drew his fword, and ftabbcd himfelf 
under the breaft. However, he could not'ftrike 
hard enough on account of the inflammation in his 
hand, and therefore did not prefently expire, but in 
the ftruggle with death fell from the bed, and threw 
down a little geometrical table that flood by. 

The noife alarming the fervants, they cried out, 
and his fon and his iriends immediately entered the 
room. They found him weltering in his blood, and 
his bowels fallen out : at the fame time he was alive 
and looked upon them — They were ftruck with in- 
cxpreflible horror. — ^The phyfician approached to ex- 
amine the wound, and finding the bowels uninjured, 
he put them up, and began to few up the wound. 
But as foon as Cato came a little to himfelf, he thrufl 
away the phyfician, plucked out his own bowels, 
tore open the wound, and immediately expired. 

In lefs time than one would think all the family 
could be informed of this fad event, the three hun- 
dred were at the door ; and a little after, all the peo- 
ple of Utica thronged about it, with one voice cal- 
ling him " their bcnefaftor, their faviour, the onlv 
" free and unconquered man.** This they dia, 
though at the fame time they had intelligence that 
CaE^far was approaching. Neither fear, nor the flattery 
of the conqueror, nor the factious difputes that pre- 
vailed among themfelves could divert them from 
doing honour to Caio. . They adorned the body in a 
magnificent manner, and, after a fplendid procef- 

I 3 fion, 

• — O* «pr/; x*T€A«/xC«iJ'f my t« KAhur. Athena. 1. x. 
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fion, buried it near the fea, where now ftands hts 
flatue, with afword in the right hand. 

This great bufinefs over, they began to take mea- 
fures for faving themfelves and their city. Csefar 
had been informed by perfons who went to furrcn- ' 
der themfelves, that Cato remained in Utica without 
any thoughts of flight •, that he provided for the 
cfcape oT others indeed, but that himfelf, with 
his friends and his fon, lived there without 
any appearance of fear or apprehenfion. Upon 
thefe circumftances he could form no prolDable con- 
jedture. However, as it was a great point with him, 
to get him into his hands, he advanced to the place, 
with his army, with all pofTible expedition. And 
when he had intelligence of Cato*s death, he is re- 
ported to have uttered this fhort fentence, " Cato, I 

envy thee thy death, fince thou couldeft envy me 

the glory of faving thy life.'^ Indeed, if Cato had 
deigned to owe his life to Caefar, he would not fo 
much have tarni(hed his own honour, as to have 
added to that of the conqueror. What might have 
been the event, is uncertain ; but, in all probability, 
Caefar would have inclined to the merciful fide. 

Cato died at the age of forty-eight. His fon fuf- 
fered nothing from Caefar ; but, it is faid, he was 
rather immoral, and that he was cenfured for his 
conduft with refpeft to women. la Cappadocia -he 
lodged at the houfe of Marphadates, one of the royal 
family, who had a very handfome wife -, and as 
he ftayed there a longer time than decency could 
warrant, fuch jokes as thefe were pafled upon him : 
•* Cato goes the morrow after the thirtieth day of 
*' the month." — " Porciusand Marphadates are two 
** friends who have but one foul i' for the wife of 
Marphadates was named Pfycbe^ which fignifiesy^*/. 
— " Cato is a great and generous man, and has a 
" roy dlfoul.*^ Neverthelcfs, he wiped off all afper- 
fions by his death : for 'fighting at Philippi againft 
Oftavius Caefar and Anthony in the caufe of liberty, 

af&ejt 
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after his party gave way, he difdained to Ry. Inflead 
of flipping out of the adion, he challenged the ene* 
jny to try ' their ftrength with Cato ; he animated 
fuch of his troops as Hood their ground, , and fell, 
acknowledged l?y his adverfaries, a prodigy of va- 
lour. 

Cato's daughter was much more admired for her 
virtues. She was not inferior to her father cither in 
jMTudence or in fortitude : for being married to Bru- 
tus who killed Caefar, fhe was trufted with the fe- 
cret of the confpiracy, and put a period to her life in 
a manner worthy of her high birth and of her virtue •, 
afi we have related in the life of Brutus. 

As for Statyllius, who promifed to imitate the 
pattern of Cato, he would have difpatched himfelf 
foon after him, but was prevented by the philofo- 
phers. He approved himfelf afterwards to Brutus a 
faithful and able officer, and fell in the battle of 
Fhilippi. 
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IT is not \vithout appearance of probability that 
fonie think the fable of Ixion defigned to repre^ 
fent the fate of ambitious men. Ixion took a cloud 
inftead of Juno to his arms, and the Centaurs were 
the offspring of their embrace : the ambitious cm- 
brace honour, which is only the image of virtue ; 
and 'governed by different impulfes, aAuated by e- 
mulation and all the variety of paflions, they produce 
nothing pure and genuine ; the whole iflue is of a 
prepofterous kind. The Ihepherds in Sophocles fay 
of their flocks, 

— fhefe are out fiAjeRSy yet weferve tbem^ 

And Is/ten to their mute command. 

* 

The fame may be truly affirmed of thofe fbtefmen 
who govern according to the capricious and violent 
inclinations of the people. They . become Oaves 
to gain the name of magiftrates and rulers. As in a 
ihip thofe at the oar can fee what is before them bet- 
ter than the pilot, and yet are often looking back 
to him for orders ; fo they who take their meafures 
of adminiftration only with a view to popular ap^ 
plaufe, are called governors indeed, but in fa£t arc 
no more than (laves of the people. 

The complete, the honeft ftatefman, has no far- 
ther regard to the public opinion, than as the con- 
fidence it gains him, facilitates his defigns, and 
crowns them with fuccefs. An ambitious young man 
may be allowed, indeed, to value himfelf upon his 
great and good a6lions, and to exped): his portion of 
fame. For virtues, as Theophraftus fays, when 
they 6rft begin to grow in perfons of that age and 
difpofition, are cherifhed and ftrengthened by praife, 

and 
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tod afterwards increafe in proportion as the love of. 
glory increafes. But an immoderate paffion for fame, 
in all affairs is dangerous, and in political matters 
deftrudive. For, joined to great authority, this 
paffion drives all that are pofiefied with it into folly 
and madnefs, while they no longer think that glo- 
rious which is good, but account whatever is glo- 
rious to be alio good and honed. Therefore, as Pho- 
cion faid to Antipater, when he defired fomething 
of him inconfiftent with juftice, ^^ You cannot have 
•• Phocion for your friend and flatterer too ;" this, 
or fomething like it, (hould be faid to the multitude, 
*^ You cannot have the fame man both for your go- 
** vcrnor and your flave," For that would be no more 
than exemplifying the fable of the ferpent. The 
tail, it feems, one day quarrelled with the head, and, 
inftead of being forced always to follow, infifted that 
it (hould lead in it's turn. Accordingly, the tail 
undertook the charge, and, as it moved forward at 
all adventures, it tore itfelf in a terrible manner ; and 
the head, which was thus obliged, againft nature, 
to follow a guide that could neither fee nor hear, fuf- 
fered likewife in its turn. We fee many under the 
fame predicament, whofe obje(5t is popularity in all 
the fteps of their adminiftration. Attached entirely 
to the capricious multitude, they produce fuch difor- 
ders as they can neither redrefs norreflrain. 

Thcfe obfervations on popularity were fuggeftcd 
to us, by confidering the eflfedts of it in the misfor- 
tunes of Tiberius and Caius Gracchus. In point of 
difpofition, of education, and political principles, 
none could exceed them ; yet they were ruined, not 
fo much by an inlmoderate love of glory, as by a fear 
ofdifgrace, which, in its origin, was not wrong! 
They had been fo much obliged to the people tor 
their favour, that they were afhamed to be behind- 
hand with themin marks of attention. On the con- 
trary,, by the nioft. acceptable fervices they .always 
itudied to outdo the honours paid them, and being 

iliU 
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fttU more honoured on account of thofe fervices, the 
iifie£tion between them and the people became at laft 
fo violent, that it forced them into a fituation Where*^ 
in it was in vain to fay, " Since we are wrong, it 
** would be a fhame to pcrfift.'^ In the courl'e of 
the hiftory thefe obfervations occur* 

With thoib two Romans let us compare two Spar- 
tan kings, Agis and Cleomenes, who were not be- 
hind them in popularity. Like the Gracchi, they 
ftrove to enlarge the privileges of the people, and 
by rciloring the juft and glorious inftitutions which 
had long fallen into difufe, they became equally ob^ 
noxious to the great, who could not think of part- 
ing with the fuperioricy which riches save them, and 
to which they had long been accuftomed. Thefe 
Spartans were not, indeed, brothers ; but their a£k- 
ions were of the fame kindred and complexion ; the 
iburce of which was this : 

When the love of money made it's way into Spartii, 
and brought avarice and meannefs in its train, on the 
one hand, on the other, profudon, effeminacy, luxury ; 
that ftate foon deviated from its original virtue, and 
funk into contempt till the reign of Agis and Leo- 
nidas. Agis* was of the family of Eurytion, the fon 
of Eudamidas, the fixth in defcent from Agelilaus, 
diftinguilhed by his expedition into Afia, and for lus 
eminence in Greece. Agefilaus was fucceeded by 
his fon Archidamus, who was flain by the Mefiapi- 
ans at * Mandonium in Italy. Agis was the cldeil 
fon of Archidamus, and, being flain at Megalopolis 
by Antipater, and leaving no iflue, was fucceeded 
by his brother Eudamidas. He was fucceeded by 
another Archidamus, his fon, and that prince by a- 
nother Eudamidas, his fon likewife, and the father 
of that Agis of whom we are now fpeaking. Leo- 
nidas, the fon of Cleonymus, was of another branch 

of 

* We know of no fuch place as Mandonium, Probably we 
fiiould read Manduriumy wnich is a city of Jsipygia^ meation- 
fd by the geographers. Cellarius^ p. 902. 
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of the family of the Agiadac, the eighth in defcent 

from that Paufanias^ who conquered Mardonius at 

Plat^eas. Paufanias was fucceeded by his fon Plifto- 

nax, and he by another Paufanias, who being ba- 

niihed to Tegea, left his kingdom to his eldeft fon 

Agelipolis. He dying without iffue was fucceeded 

by his brother Cleombrotus» who left two fons, 

Agefipolis and Cleomenes. Agefipolis, after a Ihort 

reign, died without iffue, and Cleomencs who fuc* 

ceeded him in the kingdom, after burying his eldeft 

fon Acrotatus, left furviving another fon Cleonymus, 

who, however, did not fucceed to the kingdom, 

which fell to Areus the fon of Acrotatus and grandlbn 

of Cleomenes. Areus being (lain at Corinth, the 

crown defcended to his fon Acrotatus, who was de- 

' featedand killed in the battle of Megalopolis by the 

tyrant Ariftodemus. He left his wife pregnant, and 

as the child proved to be a fon, Leonidas the fon of 

Cleonymus took the guardianfhip of him ; and his 

charge dying in his minority, the crown fell to him. 

This prince was not agreeable to his people. For, 

though the corruption was general, and they all 

grew daily more and more depraved, yet Leonidas 

was more remarkable than the reft for his deviation 

from the cuftoms of his anccftors. He had long 

been converfant in the courts of the Afiatic princes, 

particularly in that of Seleucus, and he had the in- 

difcretion to introduce the pomp of thofe courts inco 

a Grecian ftate, into a kingdom where the laws were 

the rules of government. 

Agis far exceeded npt only him, but almoft all 
the kings who reigned before him fince the great 
Agefilaus, in goodnefs of dilpofition and digrrity of 
mind. For, though brought up in the greateft afflu- 
ence, and in all the indulgence that might be expect- 
ed from female tuition, under his mother Agefittrata 
and his grandmother Archidamia, who were the 
' richeft perfons m Lacedaemonia, yet before he reach- 
ed the age of twenty, he declared war againftplea- 

5 f»^^-re; 
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fure; and to prevent any vanity which the beauty 
of his peifon might have fuggefted, he difcarded all 
unneceflfary ornament and expence, and conftantly 
appeared in a plain X^acedaemonian cloak. In his 
diet, his bathing, and in all his exercifes, he kept 
clofe to the Spartan fimplicity, and he often ufed to 
fay that the crown was no farther an obje£t of defire 
to him, than as it might enable him to reftore the 
]aws and ancient difcipUne of his country. 

The firft fymptoms of corruption and diftemper in 
their commonwealth, appeared at the time when the 
Spartans had entirely deftroyed the Athenian em- 
pire, and began to bring aold and filver into Lace- 
daemon. Neverthelefs, the agrarian law eftablifhed 
by Lycurgus fiill fubfifting, and the lots of land 
defcending undiminifhed from father to fon, order 
and equality in fome meafure remained, which pre- 
vented other errors from being fatal. But Epita- 
deus, a man of great authority in Sparta, though ac 
the fame time fadious and ill-natured, being appoint- 
ed one of the ephoru and having a quarrel with his 
fon, procured a law that all men (hould have liberty 
to alienate * their eftates in their life-time, or to 
leave them to whom they pleafed at their death. It 
was to indulge his private refentment, that this man 
propofcd the decree, which others accepted and con- 
firmed from a motive of avarice, and thus the bed 
inftitution in the world was abrogated. Men of 
fortune now extended their landed eftates with- 
out bounds, not fcrupling to exclude the right heirs; 
and property quickly coming into a few hands, the 
reft of the people were poor and miferable. The 
latter found no time or opportunity for liberal arts 

and 

• It was good policy in the kings of England and France 
to procure laws, impowering the nobility to alienate their 
ellates, and by that means to reduce their power ; for the 
nobility in thole times were no better than fo many petty ty- 
rauts. 
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and czercifes, being obliged to drudge in mean and 
mechanic employments for their bread, and confer 
^uently looking with envy and hatred on the rich. 
There remained not above feven hundred of the old 
Spartan families, of which perhaps one hundred had 
eftates in land. The reft of the city was filled with 
an infignificant rabble without property or honour^ 
vrho had neither heart nor fpirit to defend their coun- 
try againft wars abroad, and who were always watch- 
ing an opportunity for changes and revolutions at 
faome. 

For thefe reafons Agis thought it a noble under- 
taking, as in fa£fc it was, to bring the citizens again 
to an equality, and by that means to replenifli Spar- 
ta, with reipe£bable inhabitants. For this purpofe 
he founded the inclinations of his fubjedts. The 
young men liftened to him with a readinefs far be- 
yond his expectation : they adopted the caufe of 
virtue with him, and, for the lake of liberty, chang* 
ed their manner of living, with as little objedion as 
they would have changed their apparel. But moft 
of the old men, being far gone in corruption, were 
as much afraid of the name of Lycurgus, as a fugi- 
tive flave, when brought back, is of that of his 
mafter. They inveighed, therefore, againft Agis 
for lamenting the prefent ftate of things, and de- 
iiring to reftore the ancient dignity of Sparta. On 
the other hand, Lyfander the fon of Libys, Man- 
droclidas the fon of Ecphanes, and Agefilaus, not 
only came into his glorious dcfigns, but cooperated 
with them. 

Lyfander had great reputation and authority a- 
mong the Spartans. No man underftood the inter- 
efts of Greece better than Mandroclidas, and with 
his (hrewdnefs and capacity he had a proper mixture 
of fpirit. As for Agefilaus, he was uncle to the king^ 
and a man of great eloquence, but at the fame time 
pfTeminate and avaricious. However, he was ani- 
mated to this entcrprize by hi$ fon Hippomedon> 
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who had diftinguifhed himtelf in many wars, and ^ 

was refpeAable on account of the attachment of the ^ | 
Spartan youth to his perfon. It muft be acknow* ^j 

ledged, indeed, that the thing which really perfua- 
ded AgeQlaus to embark in the defign, was the 
greatnels of his debts, which he hoped to be cleared 
of by a change in the conftitution. 

As foon as Agis had gained him, he endeavoured, 
with his affiftance, to bring his own mother into the 
fcheme. She was lifter to AgeQlaus, and by her ex* 
tenfive connexions, her wealth, and the number of 
people who owed her money, had great influence in 
Sparta, and a confiderable (hare in the management 
of public affairs. Upon the firft intimation of the 
thing, (he was quite aftoniflied at it, and diflfuaded 
the young man, as much as poffible, from meafures 
which Ihe looked upon as neither pra&icable nor fa* 
lutary. But AgeGlaus (hewed her that they might 
cafily be brought to bear, and that they would prove 
of the greateft utility to the ftate* The young prince, 
too, intreated his mother to facrifice her wealth to the 
advancement of his glory, and to indulge his lau« 
dable ambition. ^^ It is impol&ble," (aid he, *^ for 
** me ever to vie with other kings in point of opu- 
«• lence. The domeftics of an A(iatic grandee, nay, 
*' the fervants of the ftewards of Ptolemy and Se* 
^' leucus were richer than all the Spartan kings put 
** together. But if by fobriety, by fimplicity of 
•' provifion for the body, and by sreatneis of mind, 
^^ I can do fome thing which (hall rar exceed all their 
*^ pomp and luxury, I mean the making an equal 
^^ partition of property among all the citizens, I 
f* (hall really become a great king, and have all 
^' the honour that fuch adions demand.'* 

This addrefs changed the opinions of the women. 
They entered into the young man's glorious views ^ 
they caught the flame of virtue as it were by infpira- 
tion, and, in their turn, haftened Agis to put his 
fcheme in execution, They feot for their friends. 
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tfid recommended the affair to them ; and they did 
the fame to the other matrons. For they knew that 
the Lacedaemonians always hearken to their wives^ 
and that the women are permitted to intermeddle 
more with public bufinefs, than the men are with the 
domeftic. This^ indeed, was the principal obftruc- 
tion to Agis's enterprize. Great part of the wealth 
of Sparta was now in the hands of the women : con- 
iequently they oppofed the reformation, not only 
becaufe they knew they muft forfeit thofe gratifica* 
dons, in which their deviation from the feverer paths 
of fobriety had brought them to place their happir 
nefs ; but becaufe they faw they muQ: alfo lofe that 
honour and power which follow property. They 
therefore applied to Leonidas the other king, and 
defired him, as the older man, to put a Hop to the 
projects of Agis. 

Leonidas was inclined to ferve the rich ; but as he 
feared the people who were very defirous of the 
change, he did nqt oppofe it openly. Privately, 
however, he ftrove to blaft the dcfign, by applying 
to the magiftraces, and invidioufly reprefented, ^^ that 

Agis offered the poor a (hare in the eftates of the 

rich, as the price of abfolute power ; and that the 

diftribution of lands, and cancelling of debts, was 
^^ only a means to purchafe guards for himfelf, not 
*^ citizens for Sparta.** 

Agis, however, having intereft to get Lyfander 
clcfibed one of the epboriy took the firft opportunity 
to propofe his rbetra , to the fenate -, according to 
which, " Debtors were to be releafed from their 

obligations ; and lands to be divided in the fol? 

lowing manner: — ^Thofe that lay between the 
♦* valley of Pellene and Mount Taygetus, as far as 
** Malea and SellaQa, were to be diftributed in four 
^^ thoufand five hundred equal lots ; fifteen thoufand 
^* lots were to be made of the remaining territory, 
f* which (hould be fliared among the neighbouring 
f^ inhabitants who were able to bear arms : as to 

^S what 
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^* wfiat lay within the limits firft mentioned, Spartans 
** were to have the preference ; but if their number 
fell (hort, it fhould be made up out of Grangers 
who were unexceptionable in point of penont 
*' condition, and education. Thefe were to be di- 
*' vided into fifteen companies, fome of four hun- 
*' dred, fome of two hundred^ who were to eat to- 
** ^ether, and keep to the diet and difcipline en- 
** joined by the laws of Inycurgus." 

The decree thus propofed in the fenate, and the 
members differing in their opinions upon it, Lyfander 
fummoned an afTembly of the people; and he, with 
Mandroclidas and Agefilaus, in their difcourfe to 
the citizens, intreated them not to fufFer the few to 
infult the many, or to fee with unconcern the ma- 
jefty of Sparta trodden under foot. They defired 
them to recolle6t the ancient oracles which bade 
them beware of the love of money, as a vice the 
moil ruinous to Sparta, as well as the late anfwer 
from the temple of Pafiphae, which gave them the 
fame warning. For Pafiphae had a temple and ora- 
cle at Thalamiae*. Some fay, this Pafiphae was 
one of the daughters of Atlas, who had by ju» 

£iter a fon named Ammon. Others fuppofe her to 
e Caffandra f the daughter of Priam, who died at 
that place, and might have the name of PafipbaeX^ 
from her.anfwcring the queftions of all that confulted 
hen But Phylarchus fays, (he was no other than 

Daphne 

. * Thofc .who confulted this oracle lay down to fleep in the 
temple, and the goddefs revealed to them the objeft of their en- 
quiries in a dream. Cic. dediv. L i. 

t Paufanias would incline one to think that this was the god* 
defs Ino. <' On the road between GBtylus and Thalamiae," fays 
** he, is the temple of Ino. It is thecuftom of thofe who con* 
<' fult her to ileep in her temple, and what they want to know 
*' is revealed to them in a dream. In the court of the temple 
*• are two ftatues of brafs, one of Faphia^ [it ought to be P^- 
^< fiphae\ the other of the fun. That which is in the temple i$ 
<< fo covered with garlands and fillets that i^ is not to be ieea ] 
•• but it is faid to be of brafs." 

X ^SA TP TA^/ jaunty /EX4F7f/<e* 
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Disiphne the daughter of Amychs, who flying from 
the folhcitationa of Apollo, wa^ turned into a laurel^ 
and afterwards honoured by that deity with the gift 
of prophecy. Be that as it may, it was afErmed 
that her oraele bad commanded all the Spartans to 
return to the equality which the laws of Lycurgus 
Originally enjoined. 

Laft of alU king Agis entered the aflembly, and^ 
after a fhort fpeech, declared, that he would con- 
tribute largely to jthc inftitution he recommended. 
He would firft give' up to the community his own 
great eftate, confifting of arable and pafturc land, 
and of fix hundred talents in* money : then his mo- 
ther and grandmother, all his relations and friends, 
who were the richeft perfons in Sparta, would follow 
his example. 

The people were aftoniflied at the magnificence 
of the young man's propofal, and rejoiced, that 
now, afttr the fpace of three hundred years, they 
had at^aft found a king worthy of Sparta. Upon 
this, Leonidas began openly and vigoroufly to op- 
pofe the new regulations. He coniidered that he 
fhoukl be obliged to do the fame with his colleague, 
without finding the fame acknowledgments from 
the people : that all would be equally under a necef- 
fity of giving up their fortunes, and that he who 
firft fet the example, would alone reap the honour. 
He therefore demanded of Agis, " Whether he 
** thought Lycurgus a juft and good man ?*' Agis 
anfwcring in the affirmative, Leonidas thus went on 
— " But did Lycurgus ever order juft debts to be 
** cancelled, or beftow the freedom of Sparta upon 
** ftrangers ? -Did he not rather think his common- 
•^ wedth could not be in a falutary ftate, except 
** ftrangers were entirely excluded ?" Agis replied, 
** He did not wonder that Leonidas, who was edu- 
*' catcd in a foreign country, and had children by an 
" intermarriage with a Pcrfian family, (hould beig- 
'* norant that Lycurgus, in baniftiing money, ba- 

VOL.V. . K . " n.Ihed 
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'^ niflied both debts and ufury from Laccdaemon* 
^* As for ftrangers, he excluded only thofe who 
** were not likely to conform to his inftitutions, or 
** fit to clafs with his people. For he did not dil^ 
*^ like them merely as ftrangers ; his exceptions were 
** to their manners and cuftoms, and he was afraid 
V that, by mixing with his Spartans, they would 
infedi; them with their luxury, effeminacy and 
avarice. Terpander, Thales, and Pherecydes, 
were ftraAgers, yet becaufe their poetry and phi- 
lofophy moved in concert with the maxims of Ly- 
curgus, they were held in great honour at Sparta. 
Even you commend Ecprepes, who, when he 
•* was one of the ^irm, retrenched the two ftrincs 
^^ which Phrynis the mufician had added to the (e- 
ven of the harp ; you commend thofe who did the 
fame by Timotheus*; and yet you complain of 
^* our intention to bani(h fuperfluity, pride and lux- 
ury, from Sparta. Do you think that in retrench- 
ing the fwelling and fupernumerary graces of mu- 
•* fie they had no farther view, and that they were 
•' not afraid the excefs and diforder would reach the 
" lives and manners of the people, and deftroy the 
** harmony of the ftate.** 

From this time the common people followed Agis, 
But the rich increated Leonidas not to give up their 
caufe •, and they exerted their intereft k> e^edually 
with the fenate, whofe chief power lay in previoufly 
determining what laws ihould be propofed to the 
people, that they carried it againft the rbelra by a 
majority of one, Lyfander, however, being yet 
in office, refolved to profecute Leonidas upon an 
ancient law, which forbids every defcendant of Her- 
cules to have children by a woman that is a flranger, 
and makes it capital for a Spartan to fettle in a fo- 
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* Timotheus the Mi1efian» a celebrated Dithyrambic poet and 
mufician. He added even a twelfth firing to the harp, for which 
he was feverely panifhed by the fagc Spartans» who concluded 
that Iflxury of found would effeminate the people.. 
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rdgn country. He inftruded others to allege thefe 
things againft Leonidas, .while he, with his collea- 
gues, watched for a fign from heaven. It was the 
cuftom for the epbtnri every ninth year, on a clear 
ftar-light night, when there was no moon, to fit 
down, and in fiience obferve the heavens. If a ftar 
happened to (hoot from one part of them to another, 
they pronounced the kings guilty of fome crime a- 
gainft the gods, and fufpended them 'till they were 
re-eftablifhed by an oracle from Delphi or Olympia. 
Lyfander affirming that the fign had . appeared to 
him, (ummoned Leonidas to his trial, and produ- 
ced witneiTes to prove that he had two children by 
an Afiatic woman, whom one of Seleucus*s iieu« 
tenants had given him to wife ; but that, on her 
conceiving a mortal averfion tb him, he returned 
home agamft his will, and filled up the vacancy in 
the throne of Sparta* During this fuit, he per- 
fuaded Cleombrotus, fon-in*law to Leonidas, and a < 
prince of the blood, to lay claim to the crown. 
Leonidas, greatly terrified, fled to the altar of Mi- 
nerva in the Cbaldoecus^y as a fuppliant; and his 
daughter, leaving Cleombrotus, joined him in the 
incercefllon. He was re-fummoned to the court of 
« judicature ; and as he did not appear, he was depofed, 
and the kingdom adjudged to Cleombrotus. 

Soon after this revolution, Lyfandcr's time ex- 
pired, and he quitted his office. The epbori of the 
enfuingyear liftehed to the fupplication of Leonidas, 
and confented to reftore him. They likewife began 
a profecution againfl: Lyfander and Mandroclidas 
for the cancelling of debts and diftribution of lands, 
which thofe magiftrates agreed to contrary to law. 
In this danger, they perfuaded the two kings to u- 
nite their interefl, and to dcfpife the machinations of 
the epbori. " Ihefe magiftrates,** faid they, " have 
** no power but what they derive from fome differ- 
*^ ence between the kings. In fucha cafe they have 

* Minerva had a temple at Sparta intlrely of brafs* 
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^^ a right to fupport with their fuffrage the prince 
*' whofe meafures are falutary, againft the other who 
^' confults not the public good ; but when the kings 

are unanimous, nothing can over-rule their deter* 

minations. To refifl: them is then to fight againft 
•' the laws. For, as we faid, they can only decide 

between the kings in cafe of difagrcemcnt r when 

their fentiments are the fame, the epbori have no 

right to interpofe/* 

The kings, prevailed upon by this argument, en- 
tered the place of aflembly with their friends, where 
they removed the epbori from their feats, and placed 
others in their room. Agefiiaus was one of^ thefe 
new magiftrates. They then armed a great number 
of the youth, and releafed many out of prifon ; upon 
which, their adverfaries were ftruck with terror, ex- 
pe£ting that many lives would be loft. However, 
they put not one man to the fword : on the contrary, 
Agis underftanding that Agefilaus defigned to kill 
Leonidas in his flight to Tegea, and had planted 
aflaffins for that purpofe on the way, generoufly 
fcnt a party of men whom he could depend 
upon, to efcort him, and they conducted him fate to 
Tegea. 

Thus the bufincfs went on with all the fuccefs they 
could dcfire, and they had no farther oppofition to 
encounter. But this excellent regulation, fo worthy 
of Lacedaemon, mifcarried through the failure of 
pne of its pretended advocates, the vile diieafe 
of avarice in Agefilaus. He was poflefied of a 
large and fine eftate in land, but at the fame time 
deeply in debt ; and as he was neither able to pay 
his debts, nor willing to part with his land, he re- 
prcfcnted to Agis, that if both his intenfions were 
carried into execution at the fatpe time, it would 
probably raife great commotions in Sparta ; but if 
be firft obliged the rich by the cancelling of debts, 
they would afterwards quietly and readily confent to 
the diftribution of lands. Agefilaus drew Lyfander, 

U)0^ 
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too, into the fame fiwre. An order, therefore, was 
ifliied for bringing in all bonds (the Lacedaemonians 
call them daria) and they were piled together in the 
market-place, and burnt. When the fire began to 
bum, the ufurers and other creditors walked off in 
great diftrcfs. But AgefiFaus, in a fcoffing way, 
laid, ** He never faw a brighter or more glorious 
*' flame/* 

The common people demanded that the diftribu- 
tioQ of lands ihould alio be made immediately, and 
the kings gave orders for it; but Agefilaus found 
out fome pretence or other for delay, 'till it was 
time for Agis to take the field in behalf of the 
Achaeans, who were alUes of the Spartans, and had 
applied to them for fuccours. For they expefted 
that the ^tolians would take their route through the 
territory of Mcgara, and enter Peloponnefus. Ara- 
tus, general of the Achaeans, aflfembled an army 
to prevent it, and wrote to the epbori for afliftance. 

They immediately fent Agis upon that fervice ; 
and that prince went out with the higheft hopes, on 
account of the fpirit of his men and their attachment 
to his perfon. They were moft of them young men 
in very indifferent circumftances, who being now re- 
kafed from their debts, and expefting a divifion of 
lands if they returned from the war, ftrove to recom- 
mend themfelves as much as poffible to Agis. It 
was a moft agreeable fpeftacle to the cities, to fee 
them march through Peloponnefus without commit- 
ting the l«ift violence, and with fuch difcipline that 
they were fcarce heard as they palled. The Greeks 
faid one to another, ** With what excellent order 
♦* and decency muft the armies under Agefilaus, 
•' Lyfandcr, or Agefilaus of old, have moved, when 
** we find fuch exadt obedience, fuch reverence in 
•* thefc Spartans to a general who is, perhaps, the 
" yoangcftman in the whole army !" Indeed, this 
young prince's fimplicity of diet, his love of labour, 
amd his aflfcfting no (how either in hi$ drefs or arms 

K 3 above 
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above a private foldier, made all the common peo* 
pie, as he pafTed, look upon him with pleafure and 
admiration : but his new regulations at Lacedaemon 
difpleafed the rich, and they were afraid that he 
might raife commotions every where among the com* 
monalty, and put them upon following the example. 

After Agis had joined Aratus at Corinth, in the 
deliberations about meeting and fighting the enemy, 
he {hewed a proper courage and fpirit without any 
enthufiaftic or irrational flights. He gave it as his 
opinion, ^' that they (hould give battle, and not luf- 
" fcr the war to enter the gates of Feleponnefus. 
" He would do, however, what Aratus thought 
^^ mod expedient, becaufe he was the older man, 
*^ and general of the Achaeans, whom he came not 
** to di&ate to, but to affift in the war." 

It muft be acknowledged that Bato * of Sinope re- 
lates it in another manner. He . lays, Aratus was 
for fighting, and Agis declined it. But Bato had 
never met with what Aratus writes by way of apolo- 
gy for himfelf upon this point. That general tells 
us, ** That, as the huibandmen had almoft: finifhed 
•^their harveft, he thought it better to let the enemy 
^pafs, than to hazard by a battle the lofs of the 
••* whole country." Therefore,* when Aratus deter- 
mined not to fight, and difmifled his allies with com- 
rliments on their readinefs to ferve him, Agis, who 
ad gained great honour by his behaviour, marched 
back to Sparta, where, by this time, internal trou- 
bles and changes demanded his prefence. 

Agefilaus, uill one of the epbori^ and delivered 
from the prefTure of debt which had weighed down 
hisfpirits, fcrupled no aft of injuftice that might 
bring money into his cbSers. He even added to 
the year a thirteenth month, though the proper pe- 
riod for that intercalation was not come, and infifted 
on the people's paying fupernumerary taxes for that 
month. Being afraid, however, or revenge from 

tbofe 

f H^ wzote the hiflory of Pcrfia. 
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t))oic he had injured,- and feeing htmfelf hated by all 
the world, he thought it neceflary to maintain a 
guard, which always attended him to the fenate^ 
houfe. As to the kings, he exprefled an utter con- 
tempt for one of them, and the refped he paid the 
other he would have underftood to be, rather on ac- 
count of his being hb kinfman, than his wearing the 
crown. Belides, he propagated a report, that he 
fliould be one of the ipbori the year following. His 
enemies, therefore, determined to hazard an imme- 
diate attempt againft him, and openly brought back 
Leonidas from Tegea, and placed him on fhe throne. 
The people faw it with pleafure \ for they were an- 
gry at finding themfelves deceived with refpeft to 
the promifed diftribution of lands. Agefilaus had 
hardly efcaped their fury, had not his ion Hippome- 
don, who was held in great efteem by the whole 
city on account of his valour, interceded for his 
life. 

The kings both took fanftuary, Agis in Cbal- 
doecus^ and Cleombrotus in the temple of Neptune* 
It was againft the latter that Leonidas was moft in- 
cenfed ; and therefore pafling Agis by, he went with 
a party of foldiers to feize Cleombrotus, whom he 
reproached, in terms of refentment, with confpiring 
againft him, though honoured with his alliance, de- 
priving him of the crown, and banifhing him his 
country. 

Cleombrotus had nothing to fay, but fate in the 
deepeft diftrefs and filence. Chelonis, the daughter 
ofLiConidas, had looked upon the injury done her 
father as done to herfelf : when Clepmbrotus robbed 
him of the crown, (he left him, to confole her fa- 
ther in his misfortune. While he wa^ in fanduary, 
ihe ftayed with him, and when he retired fhe attend- 
ed him in his flight, fympathizing with his forrow, 
and full of refentment againft Cleombrotus. But 
when the fortunes of her father changed, (he changed 
too. She joined her huft>and as a fuppiiant, and 
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was found fitting by him wsth great marks of tender* 
nefs, and her two children, one on each fide, at her 
feec. The whole company were much ftruck ^t tKe 
fight, and they could not refrain froas tears .when 
they confidered her goodnefs of heart and fuch fupe* 
rior inftances of affedion. 

Chelonis then pointing to her mourning habit and. 
difhevelled hair, thus addrdfed Leonidas. " k was. 
♦' not, my dear father, campafiion for Cleom'brotus^ 

which put me in this habit, and gave mt this look 

of niifery. My farrows took their date with your 
*^ mi&fortunes and your bansfbmeot, and have ever 
^^ fince remained my familiar companions. Now 
** you have conquered your enemies, and are again 
*' king of Sparta, fhould I ftUl retain thefe eufigna 
^* of affli6tion, or aiTume feftival and royal orna*. 
^* ments, while the hufhand of my youth, whom you 
** gave me, faUs a vi£lim to your vengeance. Ir his 
^' own fubmilTion, if the tears of his wife and chilr 
^ dren cannot propitiate you, he mtifl: fliffer a le^ 
^^ verer punifhm^nt for his oflFences than you require 
*' — he muft fee bis beloved wife die before hinj, 
<* For how can I live and fupport the fight of mj' 
^^ own if X, after both my hu&and and my .fatbec 
•* have refufed to hearken to my fiipplicatbn — when 
^' it appears that, both as a wife and a daughter, I 
•* am fciorn to be miferahle wrth my family ? If this 
'' poor man had any plaufible reafons for what ho 
*^ did, I obviated them all by forfaking him to fol- 
^' low you. But you furni{h him widh a Efficient 
^^ apology for his mjibebaviour, by (hewing that a 
*^ crown is fo great and defirable an objedfc, that a 
'* fon-in-law muft be flain; and a daughter utterly 
♦• difregarded, where that is in the queftion.*' 

Chelonis^ after this fupplication, reded her cheek 
on her hulband's head, and with an eye dim and 
languid with forrow looked round on the fpedators, 
Leonidas confuked his friends upon the point, and 
fhm (lonim^nded Cleombrotus to rife wd go into 
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exile ; but lie defired Chelonis to flay, aad not kave 
(b aHc&ioaace a father, who had been kind enough 
to gpint her her hu&and's life. Chelonis, however; 
wowd not be perfuaded. When her hulbaod was 
rifen from the ground, fhe put one child in his 
arms, and took the other herklf, and after having 
paid due homage at the altar where they had taken 
fao&uary, Ihe went with him into baniihment. So- 
that, had not Cleombrotus been corrupted with the 
love of falCb glory, he muft have thou^t exile, with 
fucb a woman, a greater happinefs than a kingdom 
without her. 

After Cleombrotus was thus expelled, the epbm 
removed, and others put in their place, Leonidas 
faud a fcheme to opt Agis into his power. At fkO: 
he dcfired him to leave his faoduary, and refume his 
(bare in the government; ^^ for the people,*' he faid^ 
^' thought he might well be pardoned, as a young 
^* man an>bitious of honour ; and the rather, becaufe 
*^ they, as well as he, had been deceived by the 
^^ craft of Agefilaus." But when he found that 
Agisiufpc6tednim, and chofe tofby where he was, 
be threw off the ma(k of kindnefs. Amphares, De* 
BEiochares and Arcefilaus ufed to give Agis their com- 
pany, for they were his intimate friends. They like- 
wife conducted him from the temple to the bath, andy 
after be had bathed, brought hin^ back to the iandtu- 
ary. Amphares had lately borrowed a great deal of 
plate and other rich furniture of Agefiftrata, and he 
hoped that if he could deftroy the king and the 
princefles of his family, he might keep thofe goods 
as his own. On this account he is iaid to have firft 
liftened to the fgggcftions of LeoAida3, and to have 
endeavcmred to bring the epboriy his colleagues, to 
do the fame. 

As Agis fpent the reftof his time in the temple, 
and only went oat to the bath, they refolved to make 
ufe of that opportunity* Therefore, one d ^y on his 
HWUi^ the^ met him with ^ great s^ppearaace of 

fri^ndihipi 
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friendfhip, and a^ they conduded him on his way, 
convcrfed with much freedom and gaiety, which hx% 
youth and their intimacy with him Teemed to war- 
rant. But when they came to the turning of a ftrcct 
which led to the prifon, Amphares, by virtue of his 
ofEcc, arretted him. *' I take you, Agis," faid he, 
** into cuftody, in order to your giving account to 
•* thc'^i^mofyour adminiftration.** At the fame 
time, Demochares, who was a tall ftrong man, 
wrapped his cloak about his head, and dragged him 
OiF. Thcreft, as they had previoufly concerted the 
thing, puflied him on behind, and no one coming to 
his refcue or afTiftance, he was committed to pri- 
fon. 

Leonidas prefently came with a ftrong band of 
inercenaries, to fecure the prifon without i and the 
€pbm cniertd it, with fuch fenators as were of their 
party. They began, as in a judicial procefs, ^th 
demanding what he had to fay in defence of his pro- 
ceedings ; and, as the young prince only laughed ac 
their diilimulation, Amphares told him, ** They 
** would foon make him weep for his prefumption.** 
Another of the epbcri^ feeming inclined to put him 
in a way of excufing himfelf and getting off, aiked 
him, ^^ Whether Lyfander and Agefilaus had not 
** forced him into the meafures he took ?** But Agis 
snfwered, ** I was forced by no man ; it was my at- 
^^ tachment to the inftitutions of Lycurgus, and my 
^' delire^ to imitate him, which made me adopt his 
•* form of government.** Then the fame magiftrate 
demanded, " Whether he repented of what he had 
•' done ?'* and his anfwer was, " I (hall never re- 
^^ pent of fo glorious a defign, though I fee death 
*' before my eyes.** Upon this, they pafled fen- 
tence of death upon him, and commanded the 
officers to carry him into the decade^ which is a fmail 
apartment in the prifon where they ftrangle male- 
factors. But the officers durfl: not tduch mm, and 
the very mercenaries declined it ^ for they thought it 

impious 
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impious to lay yiolent hands on a king. Demo- 
chares (eeing this, loaded them with reproaches, and 
threatened to punifli them. At the fame time, he 
laid bold on Agis himfelf, and thruft him into the 
dungeon. 

By this time it was generally known that Agis was 
taken into cuftody, and there was a great concourTe 
of people at the priibn-gates with lanthorns and 
torches. Among the numbers who refented thefe 
proceeding, were the mothpr and grandmother of 
Agis, crying out and begging that the king might 
be beard and judged by the people in full auembly. 
But this, inftead of procuring him a refpite, haftened 
hb execudon ; for they were afraid he would be ref- 
cued in the night, if the tumult (hould increafe. 

As Agis was going to execution, he perceired one 
of the officers lamenting his fate with tears ; upon 
which, he faid, " My friend, dry up your tears : 
^^ for, as I fuffer innocently, I am in a better condi- 
^ tion than tbofe who condemn me contrary to law 
** and juftice." So faying, he chearfuUy offered his 
neck to the executioner. 

Amphares then going to the gate, Agefiftrata 
threw nerfelf at his feet, on account of their long in* 
timacy and friendfhip. He raifed her from the 
ground, and told her, *^ no farther violence (hould 
** be offered her fon, nor fhould he now have any 
** hard treatment.** He told her, too, (he might 
go in and fee her fon, if (he pleafed. She de(ired 
chat her mother might be admitted with her, and 
Amphares afTured her, there would be no objedion. 
When he had let them in, he commanded the gates 
to be locked again, and Archidamia to be firft intro-* 
duced. She was now very old, and had lived in 

great honour and efteem among the Spartans. After 
le was put to death, he ordered Agefiftrata to walk 
in. She did fo, and beheld her fon extended on the 
ground, and her mother hanging by the neck. She 
aflilted the officers in taking Archidamia down, 

placed 
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placed the body by that of Agis, and wrapped it 
decently up. Then embracing her fon and kifSng 
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hiin, fhe faid, ^^ My fon, thy too great moderation^ 
lenity, and humanity, have ruined both thee and 
us.*' Amphares, who from the door law and 
heard all that paflfed* went up in great fury to Age- 
fiflxata, and laid, " If you approved your fon's 
«« a£bix)n$, you fiiall alio have his reward." She 
tofe up to meet her fate, and faid, with a figh 
£ov her country, '^ May all this be for the good of 
** Sparta!** 

When thefe events were reported in the city, and 
tjie three corp&s carried out, the terror the fad fcene 
Uifpired was not ib great, bvat that the people openly 
exprefied their grief and indignation, and their ha- 
tred of Leonidas and Amphares. For th/Rj were 
perfuaded that there had not been fuch a train o£ 
villainous and impious actions at Sparta, fince the 
Dorians firft inhabited Peloponnefus. The ma- 
y^Oty of the kings of Sparta had been heU in fuch 
veneration even by their enemies, that they had 
fcrupled to ftrike them, when they had opportunity 
£qv it in battle. Hence it was, that in the many 
a&ions between the Lacedaemonians and the other 
Greeks, the former had loft only their king Cleom- 
brotus, who fell by a javelin ac the battle of Leuc* 
tra a Uttle before the rimes of Philip of Macedon. 
As for Theopompus, who, as the Meflenians af- 
firm, was flain by Ariftomenes, the Lacedaemonians 
deny it, and fay he was only wounded. That, in« 
deed, is a nutter of ibme difpute : but it is certain 
that A^s was the firft king ^ X4a€edaemon put to 
death by the epbori'j and that he fu&red only for en-< 
giaging id an enterprise that was truly glorious find 
worthy o£ Sparta ; though he was of an age at which 
even errors are confidered as pardonable. His friends 
had more reafon to complain of him, than his enemies, 
for faving Leonidas,. and trufting his silbciates, in the 
WKleUgning generofity and goodneis of his heart. . 

5 CLEO: 
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AFTER Agis was put to death, Leonklas hi* 
tended the fame fate for his brother Afchida* 
mus ^ but that prince faved him^lf by a timely re* 
treat. However, his wife Agiatis, who was newly 
brought to bed, was forced by the tyrant from her 
own houfe, and given to his fon Cleomenes. Cleo* 
tnenes was not quite come to years of maturity,' but 
his father was not willing that any other man {hould 
have the lady ; for fhe was daughter to Gylippus^ 
and heirefs to his great eftate ; and in beauty, as 
vnUi as happineis of temper and conduct, fuperior to 
all the wooden of Greece. She left nothing unat* 
tempted, to prevent her being forced into this matcin 
but found all her eflPorts ineffedual. Therefore, 
*when (he was married to Cleomenes, (be made him 
a good and aflfedionate wife, though (he hated hi$ 
father. Cleomenes was palHonately fond of her 
from the firft, and his attachment to his wife made 
him fympathize with her in the mournful remem* 
brance of Agis. He would often a(k her for the 
hiftory of tbax unfortunate prince, and liften with 
great attention to her account of his fentiments and 
defigns. 

Cleomenes was ambitious of glory, and had a na-- 
tive greatnels of mind. Nature had, moreover, dif- 
poTed him to temperance and fimplicity of manners, 
as much as Agis ; but he had not his calmnefs and 
moderation. His fpirit had an ardour in it; and 
there was an impetuofity in his purfuits of honour, 
or whatever appeared to him under that charader. 
He thought it mo(t glorious to reign over a willing 
people i but, at the fame time, he thought it not in- 
glorious 
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glorious to fubdue their reluftancies, and bring them 
againft their inclinations into what was good and ia- 
lutary. 

He was not fatisfied with the prevailing manners 
and cuftoms of Sparta. He faw that eafe and plea- 
fure were the great objeds with the people ; that the 
king paid but little regard to public concerns, and if 
nobody gave him any difturbance, chofe to fpend his 
time in the enjoyments of affluence and luxury ; that 
individuals, entirely a£fcuated by felf-intereft, paid no 
attention to the bufinefs of the (late, any farther than 
they could turn it to their own emolument. And what 
rendered the profpeft ftill more melancholy, it ap- 
peared dangerous to make any mention of training 
the youth to ftrong exercifes, and ftrifb temperance, 
to perfevering fortitude, and univerfal equality, fince 
the propofing of thefe things coil Agis his life. 

It is faid, too^ that Cleomenes was inftruded ia 
philofophy, at a very early period of life, by Spha- 
crus the Boryfthenite *, who came to Lacedaemon, 
and taught the youth with great diligence and fuc- 
cefs. Sphaerus was one of the principal difciples of 
Zeno the Citiean f ; and it feems that he admired 
the ftrength of genius he found in Cleomenes, and 
added frefli incentives to his love of glory. We are 
informed, that, when Leonidas of old was aiked, 
** What he thought of the poetry of Tyrtaeus ;*' he 
faid, " I think ic well calculated to excite the cou- 
*• rage of our youth •, for the enthufiafm with which 
*^ it mfpires them, makes them fear no danger in 

" battle/' 

* This -Spbaerus was bom towards the end of the reign of 
Ptolemy Phiiadelphus, and flooriihed under that of Euergetes. 
Diogenes Laertius has given as a catalogue of his works, which 
were confiderable. He was the fcholar of Zeno, and afterwards 
of Cleanches. 

t He was fo called, to dlftinguifti him from Zeno of Elea, a 
City of Laconia, who floarilhed about two hundred years after 
the death of Zeno the Citiean. Citium» of which the elder Zeno 
was a native^ was a town in Cyprus. 
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•* battle/* So the ftoic i)hiIofophy * may put pcr- 
ibns of great and fiery fpirtts upon enterpnzes that 
are too delperate ; but in thofe of a grave and mild 
diipofition, it will produce ^all the good efie£b for 
^irhich it was defigned. 

When Leonidas died^ and Cleomenes came to the 
crown, he obferved that all ranks of men were utter- 
ly corrupted. The rich had an eye only to private 
proBt and pleafure, and utterly negleAed the public 
intereft. The common people, on account of the 
mcannefs of their circumilances, had no fpirit for 
ivar, or ambition to inftrudt their children in the 
Spartan exercifes. Cleomenes himfelf had only the 
name of king, while the power was in the hands of 
the epbori. He, therefore, foon began to think of 
changing the prefent poilure of affairs. He had a 
friend called Xenares, united to him by fuch an af- 
fe^on as the Spartans called infpiration. Him he 
firft founded ; enquiring of him what kind of prince 
Agis was 'y by what (leps, and with what alTociates^ 
he came into the way he took. Xenares at firft con- 
fented readily enough to fatisfy his curiofity, and 
gave him an exa£t narrative of all the proceedings. 
But when he found that Cleomenes intcrefted him- 
ielf deeply in the affair, and took fuch an enthufialtic 
pleafurc in the new fchemes of Agis, as to defire to . 
hear them again and again, he reproved his dif- 
tempered inclinations, and at laft entirely left his 
company. However, he did not acquaint any one 
with the caufe of their mifunderftanding v but only 
faid, " Cleomenes knew very well." As Xenares • 
fo llrongly oppofed the king's project, he thought 
others mud be as little difpofed to come into it ; and 
therefore he concerted the whole matter by himfelf. 
In the perfuafion, that he could more eafily effed his 
intended change in time of war than iti peace, he em- 
broiled his country with the Achaeans, who had in- 
deed 

* Prom its tendency to infpire a contempt of death, and a be* 
lief in the agency of providence. 
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deed givtn fafficient occafion of comprint. * For 
ArataSy who was the leading mdn among thecHy bad 
kid it down ^s a principle^ from the beginning of 
his adminiftration, to reduce all FeloponndTus to one 
body. This was the end he had in view in his nu- 
ilierous expeditions, and in all the proceedings of 
government, during the nnany years that he held the 
reins in Achaia. And, indeed, he was of opinion, 
that this was the only way to fecure Peloponnefas 
ftgainft its enemies without. He had fucceeded with 
moit of the dates of that Peninfola ; the Lacedaemo- 
nians and Eleans, and fuch of the Arcadians as wem 
in the Lacedaemonian intereflr, were all that ftood 
out. Upon the death of Leonidas, he commenced 
hoftilities againft the Arcadians, particularly thofe 
who bordered upon the Achaeans ; by this means 
deOgning t6 try how the Lacedaemonians ftood in- 
clii)ed; As for Cleomenes^ he defpifed him as a 
young man without experience. 

The epboru however, fent Cleomenes to fei«e 
Athenaeum * near Belbina. This place is one of 
the keys of Laconia, and was then in difpute be- 
tween the Spartans and Megalopolitans. Cleome- 
nes accordingly took it and fortified it. Aratus 
made no rcmonftrance, but marched by night to 
furprife Tegea and Orchomenus. However, the pcr- 
ibns who had promifcd to betray thofe places to hinl, 
found their hearts fail them, when it came to the 
point ; and he retired, undifcovered as he thought. 
Upon this, Cleomenes wrote to him, in a fami- 
liar way, dcfiriiig to know " whither he marched 
•' the night before." Aratus anfwercd, " That, 
** undcrftanding his defign to fortify Belbina, the 
" intent of his laft motion was to prevent that mea- 
" furc.** Cleomenes humoroufly replied, " I am 
** fatisficd with the account of your march \ but 
*' ftiould be glad to know where thofe torches and 
** ladders were marching.** 

Aratus 

• A temple of Minerva. 
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Aratus could not help laughing at the jeft ; and 
afked what kind of man this young prince was. 
mocrates, a Lacedaemonian exile, anfvvered, *' If 
^^ you defign to do any thing againft the Spartans, 
^^ you muft do it quickly, before the fpurs of this 
••• cockrel be grown." 

Cleomenes, with a few horfe and three hundred 
foot, was now polled in Arcadia. The epboriy ap- 
prehenGve of a war, commanded him home ^ and 
he obeyed. But finding that, in confequence of this 
retreat, Aratus had taken Caphyae, they ordered 
him to take the field again. Cleomenes made him- 
ielf mailer of Methydrium, and ravaged the terri- 
tories of Argos. Whereupon the Achaeans march- 
ed againft him with twenty thoufand foot, and a 
choufand horfe, under the command of Ariftoma- 
chus. Cleomenes met him at Palantium, and offer- 
ed him battle. But Aratuj, intimidated by this 
inftance of the young prince's fpirit, diflfuaded the 
general from engaging, and retreated. This retreat 
cxpofed Aratus to reproach among the Achaeans, 
and to fcorn and contempt among the Spartans, 
whofe army confided not of more than fiv« thou- 
fand men. . Cleomenes, elevated with this fuccefs, 
began to talk in a higher tone among the people, and 
bade them remember an exprefiion of one of their 
ancient kings, who laid, ^^ The Lacedaemonians 
*^ feldom enquired the number of thqif enemies, but 
*' the place where they could be found." 

After this, he went to the afliilance of the Eleans, 
againft whom the Achaeans had now turned their 
arms. H^ attacked the latter at Lycaeum, as they 
were upon the retreat, and put them entirely to the 
rout ; not only fpreading terror through their whole 
army, but killing great numbers, and making many 
priibners. It was even reported among the Greeks, 
that Aratus was of the number of the Qain. Aratus, 
availing himfelf in the bed manner of the opportuni- 
ty, with the troops that attended him in his flight. 
Vol. V. L marched 
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marched immediately to Mantinea, and coming U{v 
on it by furprife, took, it, and fecured it for the 
Achaeans. 

The Lacedaemonians, greatly difpirited at this 
lofs, oppofed Cleomenes in his inclination for war. 
He, tlierefore, bethought himfelf of calling Archi- 
damus, the brother of Agis, from Meffenc, to whom, 
in the other family, the crown belonged. For he 
imagined that the power of the epboH would not be 
fo formidable, when the kingly government, ac- 
cording to the Spartan conftitution, was complete, 
and had its proper weight in the fcale. The party 
that had put Agis to death, perceiving this, and 
dreading vengeance from Archidamus, if he (hould 
be eilabliilied on the throne, took this method ta 
prevent it. They joined in inviting him to come 
privately to Sparta, and even affifted him in his re- 
turn; but they aflfaffinated him immediately after. 
Whether it was againft the confent of Cleomenes, 
as Phylarchus thinks, or whether his friends per- 
fuaded him to abandon that unhappy prince, we 
cannot take upon us to fay. The greatcft part of 
the blame, however, fell upon thofe friends, who, 
if he gave his confent, were fuppofed to have teazed 
him into it. 

By this time he was refolved to carry his intended 
changes into immediate execution ; and therefore 
he bribed the epbori to permit him to renew the 
war. He gained alfo many others by the afliftance 
of his mother Crateficlea, who liberally fupplied him 
with money, and joined in his fchemcs of glory. 
Nay, it is faid, that, though difioclined to marry 
again, for her fon*s fake fhe accepted a man who 
had great intereft and authority among the 
people. 

One of his firft operations was, the going to fcize 
Leuftra, which is a place within the dependencies 
of Megalopolis. The Achaeans haftened to its re- 
lief, under the command of Aratus *, and a battle 

5 wad 



^nuB foujght under the walls, in which part of tht 

Liacedacmonian army was beaten. But Aratus 

flopping the purfuit at a defile which was in the 

way, Lyfiadas*, the Megalopolitan, offended at 

the order, encouraged the cavalry under his com- 

tnand to purfue the advantage they had gained ; by 

Vhich means he entangled them among vineyaWs, 

ditches, and other inclolbres, where they were forced 

to break their ranks, and fell into great diforder* 

Cleomenes, feeing his opportunity; commanded the 

Tarentines and Cretans to fall upon them ; and Ly- 

fiadas, after great exertions of valour, was defeated 

and (lain. The Lacedaemonians thus encouraged, 

returned to the aftion with Ihouts of joy, and routed 

the whole Achaean army. After a confidcrable car- 

Oage, a truce was granted the furvivors, and they 

were permitted to bury their dead ; but Cleomenes - 

ordered the body of Lyfiadas to be brought to him. 

He clothed It in robes of purple, ^nd put a crown 

upon its head-, and, in this attire, he fent it to the 

gates of Megalopolis. This was that Lyfiadas who 

reftorcd liberty to the city in which he was an abfo- 

!ute prince, and united it to the Achaean league. 

Cleomenes, greatly elated with this viftory, 
thought, if matters were once entirely at his difpofal 
in Sparta, the Achaeans would no longer be able to 
ftand before him. For this reafon he endeavoured 
to convince his father-in-law Meeiftonus, that the 
yoke of the epbori ought to be broken, and an equal 
divifion of property to be made ; by means of which 
equality Sparta would refume her ancient valour, and 
once mote rife to the empire of Greece. Megiftonus 
complied, and the king then took two or three other 
friends into the fcheme* 

About that time, one of the epbm had a furptifing 
dream^ as he flept in the temple of Pafiphae. He 
thought, that, in the court where the ^bori ufed to 

L i fit 

• In the text it ii Lydiadas, But Polybius calls him LyJiaJas % 
and fo does Platarch in another place. 
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fit for the difpatch of bufincfs, four chairs were taken 
away, and only one left. And as he was wondering 
at the change, he heard a voice from the fanduary, 
which (aid, " This is heft for Sparta.** The magi- 
ftrate related this vifion of his to Cleomenes, who at 
firft was greatly difconcerted, thinking that fome 
fufpicion had led him to found his intentions. Buc 
when he found that there was no (i£tion in the cafe, 
he was the more confirmed in his purpofe ; and tak* 
ing with him fuch of the citizens as he thought moft 
likely to oppofc it, he marched againft Heraea and 
Alfaea, two cities belonging to the Achaean league, 
and took them. After this, he laid in ftore of pro- 
vifions at Orchomenus, and then befieged Manti- 
nea. At laft he fo harraffed the Lacedaepionians by 
a variety of long marches, that moft of them defired 
to be left in Arcadia ; and he returned to Sparta with 
the mercenaries only. By the way he communicated 
his defign to fuch of them as he believed moft at- 
tached to his intereft, and advanced flowly, that he 
might come upon the epbori as they were at 
fuppcr. 

When he approached the town, he fent Euryclidas 
before him to the hall where, thofe magiftrates ufed 
to fup, upon pretence of his being charged with fom^ 
meflase relative to the army. He was accompanied 
by Tnericion and Phoebis, and two other young 
men who had been educated with Cleomenes, and 
whom the Spartans call Samotbracians *. Thefe were 
at the head of a fmall party. While Euryclidas was 
holding the epbori in difcourfe, the others ran upon 

them 

* All tbe commentators agree that S«/Mo9ftf»fle< is a comip- 
tioA. Palmerias propofes to read nv<5/tf<> Pytbiam. So at 
Sparta they called two perfons whom the king fent to confalt tho 
oracle of Apollo, and who ufed to eat at the king's table. ' Bat 
nu'^/K< is very diflanc in found from SAttod-pctaA^. The editor 
of the former EngUOi tranflation, propofes, by no means onhap- 
pily, to read ojUO'9'p<tTr<tf > which is fynonymous to 9utr^p*K* 
rroper regard ought to be paid, too, to the conjedure of Bryan 
and Du Soul, who ofier ut S«Bfe«vrop«f • This fignifies ferfius 
19^0 ^vf the Jignal of bbttkt frtuft&tf giunJs^ 
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them with their drawn fwords. They were all flain 

but Agelilaus, and he was then thought to have 

ih^iied the fame fate ; for he was the firft man that 

fell : but in a little time he conveyed himfelf filently 

out of the room, and crept into a little building which 

was the temple of Fear. This temple was gene* 

rally (hut up, but then happened to be open. When 

lie was got in, he immediately barred the door. The 

other tour were difpatched outright ; and fo were 

above ten more, who came to their affiftance. Thofe 

w^ho remained quiet, received no harm ; nor were 

any hindered from departing the city. Nay, Age- 

£laus himfelf was fpared, when he came the next day 

out of the temple. 

The Lacedaemonians have not only temples de- 
dicated to F£AR, but alfo to Death, to Lauoht£R, 
and many of the paillons. Nor do they pay homage to 
feoTj as one of the noxious and dcftroying daemons, 
but they confider it as the beft cement of fociety. 
Hence it was, that the epbori^ (as Ariftotle tells us) 
when they entered upon their office, caufed procla- 
mation to be made, that the people fhould (have 
their upper lip, and be obedient to the laws, that, 
they might not be under the necelTity of having re* 
courfe to feverity. As for the Ihaving of the upper 
lip, in my opinion, all the defign of that injundion 
is, to teach the youth obedience in the fmalleft mat- 
ters. And it feems to me, that the ancients did 
not think that valour confifts in an exemption from 
fear; but on the contrary, in the fear of reproach, 
and the dread of infamy. For thofe who (land mo(t 
in fear of the law, adt with the greateft intrepidity 
againft the enemy ; and they who are moft tender of 
their reputation, look with the leaft concern upon 
other dangers. Therefore one of the poets faid 
well. 

Ingenuous /hame rejdes with fear. 

L 3 Hcnccj 
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Hence Homer makes Hclca fty to her father-in-law, 
Priamus^ 

Before thy prefence^ father^ I appear 

With confcious Jhame and reverential fear. Popie. 

iVad, it> aaather place, he fays, the Grecian troops 
With fear and fiknce on their chiefs attend. 

For reverence, in vulgar minds, is generally the 
concomitant of fear. And, therefore, the Laced ae- 
monians placed the temple of Fear* near the hall 
where the ephori ufcd to cat, to fhew that their aur 
thority was nearly eqqal to the regal. 

Next day Cleomenes profcribed eighty of the ci- 
tizens, whom he thought it neceflary to expel ; and 
lie removed all the feats of the epbori except one^^ 
in which he defigned to fit himfelf, to hear caufes, 
and difpatch other bufinefs. Then he aflembled the 
people, in order to explain and defend what he had 
done. His fpeech was to this eflreft. " The ad- 
miniftration was put by Lycurgus in the hands of 
the kings and the fcnate; and Sparta was governed 
by them a long time, without any occafiom for 
other magiilrates. But, a3 the Meflfenian war 
** was drawn out to a great length, and the kings, 
** having the armies to command, had not leifure to 
*' attend to the decifion of caufes at home, they 
pitched upon fome of their friends to be left as 
their deputies, for that purpofe, under the title of 
epborij or infpeSlors. . At firfl they behaved as fub- 
^* ftitutes jind fervants to the king^ •, but, by little 
" and little, they got the, power into their own 
" hands, and infcnubly eredled their office into an 
independent magiftracy *. A proof of this, is a 
a cuftom which has obtained till this time, that, 
t^ when the epbori fent for the king, he refufed to 

" hearken 

^ When the authority of the kings was^ grown too enormous^ 
Theopompus found it neceflary to curb it by the inilitution of the 
Ephori • Sut they were not as Cleomenes fays ; they werc> in 
wu £rfi eilabliniinentf minifters to die kings. 
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^* hearken to the firfl and fecond meflfage, and did 
^* not attend them till they fent a third. Afteropus 
*• was the firft of the ^h<iru who raifed their office to 
** that height of authority many ages after their 
** creation. While they kept within the bounds of 
** moderation, it was better to endure than to re- 
move them J but when, by their ufurpations, 
they deftroycd the ancient form of government, 
when they.depoied fome kings^ put others to 
death without any form of trial, and threatened 
thofe princes who defire to fee the divine confti- 
tution of their country in its original luftre, they 
became ablblutely infupportable« Had it been 
poffible, without the (hedding of blood, to have 
exterminated thofe pcfts which they had introduced 
into Lacedaemon; fuch as luxury, fuperfluous 
expence, debts, ufury, and thofe more ancient 
evils, poverty and riches, I fhould then have 
thought myfelf the happieft of kings. In curing 
the diftempers of my country, I (hould have been 






4C 
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^^ coniidered as the phyficlan whofe lenient hand 
^^ heals without giving pain. But for what neceffity 
<< has obliged me to do, I have the authority of Ly- 
<< curgus» who, though neither king nor magiflrate, 
^' but only a private man, took upon him to a£): as a 
king *, and appeared publicly in arms. The con- 
fequence of which was, that Charilaus, the 
reigning prince, in great confternation, fled to 
the altar. But being a mild and patriotic king, 
he fooQ entered into the defigns of Lycurgus, and 
accepted his new form of government. There- 
fore, the proceedings of Lycurgus are an evi- 
dence, that it is next to impoflfible to new-model 
^^ a conftitution without the terror of an armed 
♦* £3rce. For my own part, I have applied that rc- 

L 4 " medy 

■ * 

* Lycurgus never aiTumed or afpired to regal authority ; and 
Cleomeoes mendons this ooly to uke oi the odium from him* 
fclf. . ► • • . 
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f 

•* medy with great moderation •, only ridding my-r 
** fclf of fuch as oppofcd the true intereft of Lace^ 
^' daemon. Among the reil, I Ihall make a diftri-f 
*' biition of all the lands, and clear the people of 
^* their debts. Among the ftran^ers, I (hall fe- 
•' left fome of the beft and ableft, that they may be 
admitted citizens of Sparta, and protect her with 
their arms ; and that we may no longer fee La- 
conia a prey to the ^tolians and Illyrians for 
•* want of a fufficient number of inhabitants con'* 
" cerned for it's defence.'* 

When he had finilhed his fpeech, he was the firft 
to furrendcr his own eftate into the public flock. 
His father-in-law Megiftonus, and his other friends, 
followed his example. The reft of the citizens did 
. the fame •, and then the land was divided. He even 
afTigned lots for each of the perfons whom he had 
driven into exile ; and declared that (hey (houldall be 
recalled when tranquility had once more taken place. 
Having filled up the number of citizens out of the 
beft of the inhabitants of the neighbouring countries, 
he raifed a body of four thoufand foot, whom he 
taught to ufe the two-handed pike inftead of the ja- 
velin, and tp hold their ftiields by a handle, and not 
by a ring as before. Then he applied himfelf to the 
education of the youth, and formed them with all 
the ftridtnefs of the Lacedaemonian difcipline ; in 
the courfe of which he was much aflifted by Sphae* 
rus. Their fchools of exercife, and their refeftories, 
were foon brought into that good order, which they 
had of old ; fome being reduced to it by compul- 
fion, but the greateft part coming voluntarily into 
that noble training peculiar to Sparta. However, 
to prevent any offence that might be taken at the 
name of monarchy, he made his brother Euclidas his 
partner in the throne } ai^d this was the only time 
that the Spartans had two kings of the fame family. 

He oblerved that the Achaeans, and Actys, the 
principal man among them, were perfuaded that th^ 
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late change had brought the Spartan afiairs into a 
doubtful and unfettled ftate ; and that he would not 
quit the city while it was in fuch a ferment. He 
therefore thought it would have both its honour and 
utility, to (hew the enemy how readily his troops 
would obey him. In confequence of which he en- 
tered the Megalopolitan territories, where he fpread 
deiblation, and made a very confiderable booty. 
In one of his lall marches, he feized a company of 
comedians who were on the road from Meifene; 
upon which, he built a (bge in the enemy's coun* 
try J propofed a prize of forty minae to the beft per- 
former, and fpent one day in feeing them. Not that 
he let any great value on fuch diverfions, but he did 
i t by way of infult upon the enemy, to (hew his fu- 
periority by this mark of contempt. For, among 
the Grecian and royal armies, his was the only one 
which had not a train of players, juglers, fingers,, 
and dancers, of both fexes. No intemperance or 
buffoonery, no public fhows or fc2^Q:s, e;ccept on the 
late occafion, were ever feen in his camp. The 
young men paflcd the greateft part of their time in 
their exercifes, and the old men in teaching them; 
The hours of leifure were amufed with chearful 
difcourie, which had all the fmartnefs of Laconic 
repartee. This kind of amufement had thofe ad- 
vantages which we have mentioned in the life of l^y« 
cui^us. 

The king himfelf was the beft teacher. Plain 
and fimple in his equipage and diet, aflfuming no 
manner of pomp above a common citizen, he fet 
a glorious example of fobriety. This was no fmall 
advantage to his aflFairs in Greece. When the Greeks 
addrefled themfelves to other kings, they did not fo 
much admire their wealth and magnificence, as 
execrate their pride and fpirit of oftentation i their 
difficulty of accefs and harlhnefs of behaviour to all 
who had bufineis at their courts. But when they 
applied to Cleomenes, who not only bore the tide, 

5 but 
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but had all the great qualities of a king, they 
iaw no purple or robes of ftate, no rich car- 
riages^ no gauntlet of pages or door-keepers to be 
run. Nor bad they their anfwer, after great diffi- 
culties, from the mouth of fecretaries * ; but they 
found him in an ordinary habit, ready to meet them 
and offer them his hand. He received them with a 
chearful countenance, and entered into their bufinefs 
with the utmoft eafe and freedom. This engaging 
manner gained their hearts ; and they declared he 
was the only worthy defcendant of Hercules. 

His common fiipper was fhort and truly Laconic. 
There were only couches for three people j but when 
he entertained ambaflfadors or ftrangers, two more 
couches were added, and the table was a little better 
fumilhed by the fervants. Not that any curious 
defert was added ; only the difhes were larger, and 
the wine more generous. For he blamed one of his 
friends for fetting nothing before ftrangers but the 
coarfe cake and Wack broth, which they eat in their 
common refeftories. " When we have ftrangers 
•' to entertain,'* faid he, " we need not be fuch 
*^ very exaft Lacedaemonians.** After fupper, a 
three-legged ftand f was brought in, upon which 
were placed a brafs '^ bowl full of wine, two filver 
pots that held about a $ pint and a half a piece, and 
a few cups of the fame metal. Such of theguefts 
as were inclined to drink, made ufc of thefe veflels, 
for the cup was not prefled upon any man againft 
his will. There was no mufic or other extrinfic 
^muiement ; nor was any fuch thing wanted. He 
entertained his company very agreeably with his own 
(converfation 5 fometimes alking queftions, and fome* 
times telling ftorics. His ferious difcouife was per- 
fectly free from morofenefs •, and his mirth from pe- 
tulance 

* In the text it is ypdifjifiartrnf by Mlets ; but probably it 
fliottld be read y^AfjifjutriWy /ecretarits 9 there being no inflances 
in antiquity that have come to oar knowledge, of anAvers vgi 
fftitmg to a perfonal application. 
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tulanc^ ^nd ruftic'uy. The arts which other princes 
V|ed of drawing men to their porpofe by bribery 
and corruption, he looked upon as both iniquitous 
and impolitic. But to engage aod fisc people in his 
iotereft by the charms of converfation, without 
fraud or guile, appeared to him an honourable me- 
thod, and worthy of a king. For he thought this 
the true diSerence. between a hireling and a friend ; 
that the oqe is gained by money, and the other by 
«ui obliging behaviour. 

The Mantinjeans were the firft who applied for 
his affiftahce. They admitted him into their city 
10 the night -, and having with his help expelled the 
Achaean garrifon, put themfelves under his protec* 
tion. He re-eftabliihed their laws and ancient form 
of government, and retired the fame day to Tegea. 
From thence he fetched a compafs through Arcadia, 
and marched down to Pherae in Achaia *, intending 
by this movement either to bring the Achaeans to a 
battle, or make them look upon Aratus in a meaa 
light, for giving up the country, as k were, to his 
deftroying fword. 

Hyperbaus was indeed general at that time, but 
Aratus had all the authority. The Achaeans af- 
fembled their forces, and encamped at Dymeae* 
near Hecatomboeum ; upon which, Cleomenea 
marched up to them, though it was thought a rafli 
ftep for him to take poft between Dymaeae which 
belonged to the enemy, and the Achaean camp. 
However, he boldly challenged the Achaeans, and, 
indeed, forced them to battle, in which he entirely 
defeated them, killed great numbers upon the fpot,' 
and took many prifoners. Lango was his next ob- 
ject, from which he expelled an Achaean garrifon, 
^nd then put the town in the hands of the Eleans. 

When 

f Polybius calls it Dymae. 
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When the Achaean affairs were in this ruinous 
ftate, Arafius, who ufed to be general every other year *, 
refufed the command, though they prefled him 
ftrongly to accept it. But certainly it was wrong* 
when fuch a ftorm was raging, to quit the helm, and 
leave the direction to another. The firft commands 
of Cleomenes appeared to the Achaean deputies f 
moderate enough ; afterwards he infilled on having 
the command himfelf. In other matters, he faid, 
he (hould not differ with them, for he would reftore 
them both the prifoners and their lands. The 
Achaeans agreed to a pacification on thefe condi- 
tions, and invited Cleomenes to Lerna, where a 
general aflfembly of their ftate was to be held. But 
Cleomenes haftening his march too much, heated 
himfelf, and then very imprudently drank cold wa- 
ter ; the confequence of which was, that he threw up 
a great quantity of blood, and loft the ufe of his 
fpeech. He therefore Tent the Achaeans the moft 
refpe&able of the prifoners, and putting ofi^ the 
meeting, retired to Lacedaemon. 

This ruined the affairs of Greece. Had it not 
been for this, (he might have recovered out of her 
prelent diftrefs, and have maintained herfelf againft 
the infolence and rapacioufnefs of the Macedonians, 
Aratus either feared and diftrufted Cleomenes, or 
envied his unexpected fuccefs. He thought it in- 
tolerable that ^ young man newly fprung up fhould 

rob 

* ^.m-^^f 'jrdLp %viAvr§9 dtei rp«t7if^e/r. The former Englifli 
tranflator renders this, who ufed to continue general t*wo years toge* 
tber ; and Dacier, to the fame fenfe, qui avoit accoutume d*etre 
capitaine general tons les deux ans. But they are both under a great 
iBiilake. TAp* €yia.vroy does certainly iignify every other year. 
So in Polybiusy ToLpet nrdprnv fi/tAip*r, every fourth day, and 
in Ari(lotIe» ta pee fJLftva, tpitoi^ every third month* 

t The two French iranflators, and the Engliih one employed 
by Tonfon, change ucrp/a here into k //trp/tf* without any ne- 
ceffity, or pretence of authority for it. We do not fee whv Cleo- 
menes might not, in the ifirft condiuoQs he propofedi poiUbly de- 
mand fomethin^ lefs of the Achaeans than their allowing him tQ 
be commander m chief, and governor of all Greece. 
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nb him at once of the honour and power which he 
liad been in poflfeflion of for three-and^thirty years, 
and come into a government which had been grow- 
ing (b long under his aufpices. For this reafon, he 
firft tried what his intereft and powers of perfuafion 
would do to keep the Achaeans from clofing with 
Cleomenes ; but they were prevented from attending 
to him, by their admiration of the great fpirit of 
Qeomenes, and their opinion that the demands of 
the Spartans were not unreafonaUe, who only de- 
fired to bring Peloponnefus back to its ancient mo- 
del. Aratus then undertook a thing which would 
not have become any man in Greece, but in him 
was particularly difhopourable, and unworthy of all 
his former conduA both in the cabinet and the field. 
He called Antigonus into Greece, and filled Peloponr 
nefus with Macedonians, though in his youth he had 
expelled them, and refcued the citadel of Corinth 
out of their hands. He was even an enemy to all 
kings, and was equally hated by them. Antigonus, 
in particular, he loaded with a thouiand reproaches, 
as appears from the writings he has left behind him *« 
He boafts that he had encountered and overcome in- 
numerable difficulties, in order to deliver Athens 
from a Macedonian garrifon ; and yet he brought ' 
thofe very Macedonians, armed as they were, into 
his own country, into his own houfe, and even into 
the women's apartment. At the fame time, he could 
not bear that a Spartan king, a defcendant of Her- 
cules, who wanted only to reilore the ancient polity 
of his country, to correft its broken harmony, and 
bring it back to the fober Doric tone f which Ly- 
curgus had given it ; he could not bear that fuch a 
prince fliould be declared general of the Sicyonians 

and 

* Aratus wrote a hiftory of the Achaeans, and of his own cori* 
daa. 

t The muHcy like the architcdare, of the Dorians^ was re- 
jnarkable for its fimplicicy. 
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and Triecacans *. While he avoided the coaHb 
cake and the (hort cloak ; and what he thought thb 
greaecft grievance in ^he whole fyftem of Qeomeki^d, 
the abolifliing of riches, and the making poverty a 
more fupportable thing, he made Achaia truckle to thfe 
diadem and purple of Macedonians, of Aflatic gran- 
dees. To mun the appearance of fubmiffion to 
Cleomenes, he offered facrifices to the divinity of 
Antigonus, and with a garland on his head fung 
paeans in honour of a rotten Macedonian. Tbeib 
things we fay not in accufation of Aratus (for in many 
refpefts he was a great man and worthy of Greece^ 
we mean only to point out with companion the Weak- 
nefs of human nature, which, in difpofitions the beft 
formed to virtue, can produce no excellence without 
fomc taint of imperfeftion. 

When the Achaeans aflembled again at Argos, 
and Cleomenes came down from Tegea to meet 
them, the Greeks entertained great hopes of peace. 
But Aratus, who had already fettled the principal 
points with Antigonus, fearing that Cleomenes, 
cither by his obliging manner of treating, or by 
force, would gain all he wanted of the people, pro- 
pofed, " That he Ihould take three hundred hofta- 
ges for the fecurity of his perfon, and enter the 
town alone ; or, if he did not approve of that 
propofal, (hould come to the place of exercifc 
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•* without the walls, called Cjllarabium f, and treat 
** there, at the head of his army." Cleomenes re- 
•* monftrated that thefe proceedings were very un- 
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juft. He faid, " They (hould have made him thefe 
propofals at firft, and not now, when he w^s come 
to their gates, diftruft and Ihut him out,** He 
therefore wrote the Achaeans a letter on this fubjeft, 
almofl filled with complaints of Aratus ; and the ap- 
plications 

• This, probably, fiiould be Tritaeans. Tritese wafi a city of 
Phocis, and comprehended in the league ; but Tricca, whith 
was in Tbeffaly, could hardly be fo. 

t From CyllarabuSf the fon of Sthenelns. 
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plications of Arttus to the people were little more 
than invcftives againlt the king of Sparta. The con- 
fequence of this was, that the latter quickly retired, 
aitd fent a herald to declare war againfl: the Achaeans. 
This herald, according to Aratus, was fent not to 
Argos, but to iEgium ♦, in order that the Achaeans 
might be entirely unprepared. 

There were at this time great commotions among 
the members of the Achaean leasue; and many 
towns were ready to fall off. For the common peo- 
ple hoped for an equal diftribucion of lands, and to 
have their debts cancelled 5 while the better fort in 
general were difpleafed at Aratus, and fome of them 
highly provoked at his bringing the Macedonians 
into Peloponncfus. 

Encouraged by thefe mifunderftandings, Cleome- 
nes entered Achaia ; where he firft took Pellcnc by 
furprife, and dlflodged the Achaean garrifon. Af- 
terwards he made himfelf matter of Fhcneum and 
Pentcleum. As the Achaeans were apprehenfive of 
a revolt at Corinth and Sicyon, they fent a body of 
cavalry and fome mercenaries from Argos to guard 
againft any meafures tending that way, and went 
themfclves to celebrate the Nemean games at Argos. 
Upon this, Clcomenes hoping, what really proved 
the cafe, that, if he could come fuddcnly upon the 
city, while it was filled with multitudes affembled 
to partake of the diverlions, he fhould throw all into 
the greateft confufion, marched up to the walls by 
night, and fcized the quarter called j^Jjpis^ which lay 
above the theatre, notwithftanding its difficulty of 
accefs. This ftruck them with fuch terror, that not 
a man thought of making any refiftance; they agreed 
to receive a garrifon, and gave twenty of the citi- 
zens as hoftages for their acting as allies to Sparta, 

and 

* This was a maritime town of Achaia, on the Corinthian 
Bay. The inteDtion of Clcomenes was to take it by furprife, 
iKfOf e the inhabitants coald hare intelligence of the war. 
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and following the ftandard of Cleomenes as their 
general. 

This adion added greatly to the fame and autho- 
rity of that prince. For the ancient kings of Sparta, 
with all thetr endeavours, could never fix Argos in 
their intereft; andPyrrhus, one of the ableil -gene- 
rals in the world, though he forced his way into the 
town, could not hold it, but loft his life in the at- 
tempt, and had great part of his army cut in pieces. 
Hence, the difpatch and keennefs of Cleomenes were 
the more admired ; and they, who before had laugh- 
ed at him for declaring he would tread in the fteps of 
Solon and Lycurgus in the cancelling of debts, and 
in an equal divifion.of property, were now fully 
perfuaded that he was the fole caufe of all the change 
in the fpirit and fuccefs of the Spartans. In both 
refpefts they were fo contemptible before, and fo 
little able to help themfelves, that the ^tolians 
made an inroad into Laconia^ and carried off fifty 
thoufand (laves. On which occafion, one of the old 
Spartans faid, ^' The enemy had done them a kind- 
^^ nefs, in taking fuch a heavy charge o(F their 
*' hands.** Yet they had no fooner returned t;o their 
primitive cufton^s and difcipline, than, as if Lycur- 
gus himfelf had reftored his polity, and invigorated 
it with his prefence, they had given the mofl: extra- 
ordinary inftai/ces of valour and obedience to their 
magiftrates, in raifing Sparta to its ancient fuperio- 
rity in Greece, and recovering Pcloponnefus. 

Cleonae and Phlius * came iii the fame tide of 
fuccefs .with Argos. Aratus was then making an 
inqui(Hion at Corinth into the condudt of fuch as 
weref^ reported to be in the Lacedaemonian intereft. 
But when the news of the late lodes reached him, 
and he found that the city was falling off to Cleo- 
menes, and wanted to get rid of the Achaeans f, he 

was 

* Towns between Ar^os and Corinth. 

f In the printed text it is» \yAm9 ATA\XAyj/iv«Li CvKouivvv^ 
and the Latin and French tranilators have followed it i rendering 

it 
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vnts not a litde alarmed. In this confufion he could 
think of no better expedient, than that of calling 
the citizens to council, and, jn the mean time, he 
ftcde away to the gate« A horfe being ready for him 
there, he mounted, and fled to Sicyon. The Co« 
rinthians were in fuch hafte to pay their- complimenta 
to Oeomeoes, that, Aratus tells us, they killed or 
fpotled all their horfes. He acquaints Us alfo, that 
Cleomenes highly blamed the people of Corinth foi* 
I fuSering him to efcape* Neverthelefs, he adds, that 

Megidonus came to him on the part of that prince^ 
and offered to give him large fums if he would de-^ 
liver up the citadel of Corinth, where he had an 
Achaean garrifon. He anfwered, *^ That affairs did 
'^ not then depend upon him, but he muft be go* 
*♦ vcmcd by their circumftances/* So Aratus him* 
felf writes. 

Cleomenes, in his march from Argos^ added ^thc 
Troezenians, the Epidaurians and Hermionians to 
the number of his friends and allies, and then went 
to Corinth, and drew a line of circumvallation aboUC 
the citadel, which the Achaeans refufed to furrender. 
However, he fent for the friends and ftewards of 
Aratus, and ordered them to take care of his houfe 
and efieAs in that city. He likewife fent again to 
that general by Tritymallus the McfTenian, and pro- 
pofed that the citadel ihould be garrifoned half with 
Achaeans and half with Lacedaemonians ; offering, 
at the fame time, to double the penfion he had from 
Ptolemy king of Egypt. As Aratus, inftead of ac- 
cepting thefe conditions, fent his fon and other 
hoftages to Antigonus, and perfuaded the Achaeans 
to give order that the citadel of Corinth fhould be 
put in the hands of that prince, Cleomenes imme^ 
diately ravaged the territories of Sicyon, and iti 
Vol. V. M purfuancc 

It to this fenfe^ afui the Jchaeans wen baflening heme : but two 
nanafcripts give us ^vAouer iir. which is to be referred to T^Air 
before; and, with the former En^Ufli tranflatori we chafe to 
follow that reading. 
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purfuance of a decree of the Corinthians^ feized on 
the whole eftate of Aratus. After Antigonus had 
pafled Geranfa *, with a great army, Cleomenes 
thought it more advifeable to fortify the Onasan 
mountains f^ than the Ifthmus, and by the advan- 
tage of his poft to tire out the Macedonians, rather 
than hazard a pitched battle with a Veteran Pha- 
lanx. Antigonus was greatly perplexed at this plan 
of operations. For he had neither laid in a fufEcienc 
quantity of provifions, nor could he eafily force 
the pafs by which Cleomenes had fate down. He 
attempted one night, indeed, to get into Pelopon- 
nefus by the port of Lechaeum ^, but was repulfed 
with lofs. • 

Cleomenes was much encouraged with tlus fuccels, 
and his troops went to their evening^s refrefhment 
with pleafure. Antigonus, on the other hand, was 
extremely difpirited ; for he faw himfelf in fo difficult 
a fituation, that it was icarce poifible to find any re- 
fources, which were not extremely difficult. At laft 
he determined to move to the promontory of He- 
raeum, and from thence to tranlport his troops 
in boats to Sicyon : but that required a great deal 
of time, and very confiderable preparations. How- 
ever, the evening after, fome of the friends of Ara- 
tus arrived from Argos by fea, being fent to acquaint 
him that the Argives were revolting from Cleome- 
nes, and to invite him to that city. Ariflotle was the 
author of the defe&ion ^ and he had found no great 
difficulty in perfuading the people into it, becaufe 
Cleomenes had not cancelled their debts, as he had 
given them room to hope. Upon this, Aratus, with 
fifteen hundred men whom he had from Antigonus, 
failed to Epidaurus. But Ariflotle, not waiting for 
faim, aflembled the townfmen, and, with the affift- 

ance 

* A mountain between Megara and Corinth. 

t Thii range of mountains extends from the Scironian rocfcs» 
on the road to Attica, as far as Mount Citheron. Strab. L. viii. 
They were called ofi oN/tf» the mountains of aflci* 

t One of the harbours at Corinth. 
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ance of Timoxenus and. a party of Achaeans from 
Sicyon, attacked the citadeL 

Cleomenes getting intelligence of this about the 
fecond watch ot the night, fent for Nlegiflonus, and^ 
in an angry tone, ordered him to the relief of Argos. 
For he it was who had principally undertaken for 
the obedience of the Argives, and, by that nieans^ 
prevented the expulfion of fuch as were lufpedted; 
Having difpatched Megiftonus upon this bufinefs^ 
the Spartan prince watched the motions of Antigo- 
nus, and endeavoured to difpel the fearS of the Go^ 
rinthians, afluring them it was no great thing thafi 
had happened at Argos^ but only an iticonOderable 
tumult. Megiftonus got into Argos, and was flain 
in a ikirmilh there y the garrifon were h^rd prefledi 
and mefleng^r after melTenger fent to Cleomenesi 
Upon this, ne was afraid that the enemy^ after they 
had made themfelves mafters of Argos, would block 
up the paflfages againft him, and then go and ra- 
vage Laconia at their pleafure^ and befiege Sparta it-^ 
ieU| which was left without defence. He therefore 
decamped from Corinth ^ the confequence of which 
was the lofs of the town *, for Antigonus immediately 
entered it, and placed a garrifoii there. In the mean 
time, Cleomenes, having cbllefted his forces which 
were fcattered in their march, attempted to fcale the 
Walls of Argos ) but, failing in that enterprize, hd 
broke open the vaults under the quarter called jifpiSi 
gained an entrance that way, and joined his garrifon^ 
which ftill held out againft the Achaeans. After 
this, he took fome dther qustrters of the city by 
afiault ; and ordering his Cretan archers to ply their 
bows^ cleared the ftreets of the enemy. But wheti 
ht faw Antigonus defcending with his infantry froni 
the heights into Che plain, and his cavalry already 
pouring into the city, he thought it impoflible to 
maintain his poft. He had now no other relbdrcd 
but to colled all his men, ^nd retire along the wallsl^ 
which he accordingly did without lofs. Thus, aftef 
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atchicving the greateft things in a Ihort fpacc of 
time, and making himfclf mafter of almoft all Pelo- 
ponnefus in one campaign, he loft all in lefs time 
than he gained it ; Ibme cities immediately withdraw- 
ing from his alliance, and others furrendering them- 
fclves not long after to Antigonus. 

Such was the ill fuccefs of this expedition. And 
what was no lefs a misfortune, as he was marching 
homf, meffcngers from Lacedaemon met him in the 
evening near Tcgca, and informed him of the death 
of his wife. His affcdion and eftecm for Agiatis 
was fo great, that, amidft the current of his happieft 
fuccefs, he could not ftay from her a whole cam- 
paign, but often repaired to Sparta. No wonder, 
then, that a young man, deprived of fo beautiful and 
virtuous a wife, was extremely affe(5l:ed with the lofs* 
Yet his forrow did not debafe the dignity of his 
mind. He fpoke in the fame accent; he preferved 
the fame drefs and look -, he gave his orders to his 
officers, and provided for the ibcurity of Tcgea. 

Next morning he entered Lacedaemon, and after 
■paying a proper tribute to grief at home with his mo- 
ther and his children, he applied himfelf to the con- 
cerns of ftate. Ptolemy, king of Egypt, agreed to 
furni(h him with fuccours; but it was on condition 
that he fcnt him his mother and children as hoftages. 
This circumftance he knew not how to communicate 
to his mother ; and he often attempted to mention it 
to her, but could not go forward. She began to 
fufpeft that there was fomcthing which he was afraid 
to open to her ; and file aflccd his friends what it 
might be. At laft he ventured to tell her ; upon 
which, fhe laughed very pleafantly, and faid, " Was 
*' this the thing which you have fo long hefitated to 
exprefs i Why do not you immediately put us on 
board a (hip, and fend this carcafc of mine where 
you think it may be of moft ufc to Sparta, be- 
fore age renders it^ood for nothing, and finks it 
into the grave ?** 

When 
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When every thing was prepared for the voyage, 
they went by land to Taenarus ; the army conduc- 
ing them to that port. Crateficlea being on the 
point of taking fhip, took Cleomenes alone into the 
temple of Neptune, where feeing him in great emo- 
tion and concern, fhe threw her arms abouc him, and 
faid, "King of Sparta, take care that when we go 

out, no one perceive us weeping, or doing any 

thing unworthy that glorious place. This alone 
*' is in our power -, the event is in the hands of 
** God/* After (he had given him this advice, and 
compofed her countenance, fhe went on board, with 
her little grandfon in her arms, and miered the pilot 
to put to fea as foon as poflible. 

Upon her arrival in Egypt, Ihe underftood that 
Ptolemy had received ambaffadors from Antigonus,* 
and feemed to lifteh to his propofals ; and, on the 
other band, /he was informed that Cleomenes, though 
invited by the Achaeans to^ pacification, was afraid, 
on her account, to put an end to the war, without 
Ptolemy's confent. In this difficulty fhe wrote to her 
fon, to defire him " to do what he thought mofl ad- 
^^ vantageous and honourable for Sparta, and not 
** for the fake of an old woman and a child, to live 
** always in fear of Ptolemy.** So great was the be- 
havior of Crateficlea under adverfe fortune. 

After Antigon us had taken Tegea, and plundered 
Orchomanus and Mantinea, Cleomenes, now fhut 
up within the bounds of Laconia, enfranchifed fuch 
ot the helots as could pay five attic minae for their li- 
berty. By this expedient he raifed fifty talents -, and 
having, moreover, armed and trained in the Mace- 
donian manner two thoufand of thofe helots^ whom 
he defigned to oppofe to the Leucafpides of Antigo- 
nuis, he engaged in a great and unexpefted enter- 
prize. Megalopolis was at that time as great and 
powerful a city as Sparta. It was fupported, be- 
fides, by the Achaeans and A ntigonus, whofe troops 
lay on each fide of it. Indeed, the Megalopolitans 

M 3 were 
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were the foremoft and moft: eager of all the Achae* 
^ns in their application to Antigoniis. This city^ 
however, Cleomenes refolved to iurprize •, for which 
purpofe he ordered his men to take five days provi- 
iions, and led them to Sellafia, as if he defigned an 
inroad into the territories of Argos. But he turned 
{hort, and entered thofe of Megalopolis ; and, aftep 
having refrefhed his troops at Rhoetium, he marcH' 
ed, by Helicon ^, diredly to the objcft he had in 
view. When he was near it, be fent Panteus before 
with two companies of Lacedaemonians, to feize that 
part of the wall which was between the two towers^ 
jand which he y nderftood to be the lead: giiarded. 
He followed with the reft of his army at the comr 
mon pace. Panteus finding not only that quarter, 
but great ps^rt of the wall without defence, pulled it 
down in fome places, undermined it in others, 
^nd put all the fentinels to ^ the fword. While he 
•was thus employed, Cleomenes came up, and enterr 
f!^ the city with his forces, before the Megalopolitans 
)cnew of his approach. 

They wpre no fooner apprifcd of the misfortune 
which had befallen them, than the greateft part left 
the city, taking their money and moft valuable 
fffeAs with them. The reft made a ftand, and 
(hough they could not diflodge the enemy, yet their 
refiftanpe gave their fellow-citizens opportunity to 
efcape*. There remained not above a thoufand men 
in the town, all the reft having retired' to MeiTene, 
with their wives and childnen, before there was any 
poflibility of purfuing them, A confiderable part 
pven of thofe who had armed and fought in defence 
of the city got off, and very few were taken prifon- 
crs. Of this number were Lyfandridas and Thearir 
das, two perlbns of gr^at name and authority in Mcr 
galopolis. As they were fuch relpcftable men, the 

foldie|-$ 

* Lilbinps thipk§ it ought to be rwtf Ffellflbp, therf being noi 

fuch place as Helicon in Arcadia, 
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Ibldiers carried them before Cleomenes. Lyfandri- : 
das no Iboner faw Cleomenes than he thus addrefled 
him. *• Now,** faid he in a loud voice, becaufeit 
was at a diftance, *^ now, king of Sparta, you have 
opportunitv to do an aftion much more glorious 
and princely than the late one, and to acquire im- 
^ mortal honour.*' Cleomenes gueiling at his 
aim, made anfwer ; *^ You would not have me re- 
*' ftorc you the town ?" " That is the very thing," 
l^d Lyiandridas, ^^' I would propofe. I advife you, 
*• by all means, not to deftroy fo fine a city, but to 
^' fill it with firm friends and faithful allies, by re- 
*^ ftoring the Megalopolitans to their country, and 
** becoming thefaviour of fo confidcrable a people.**. 
Cleomenes paufed awhile, and then replied, ^^ This 
^* is hard to believe ; but be it as it will, let glory 
** with us have always greater weight than intereft.** 
In confequence of this determination, he fent the two 
men to Mefiene, with a herald in his own name, to 
make the Megalopolitans an offer of their town, on 
condition that they would renounce the Achaeans, 
and declare themfelves his friends and allies. 
I Though Cleomenes made fo gracious and humane 
a propolal, Philopoemen would not fufier the Me- 
galapoHtans to accept it, or to quit the Achaean 
league*, but alTuring them that the kin^ of Sparta, 
inftead of inclining to reftore them their city, wanted 
to get the citizens too into his power, he forced 
Thearidas and Lyfandridas to leave Mefiene. This 
is that Philopoemen, who afterwards was the leading 
man among the Achaeans, and (as we have related 
in his life) one of the mod illuftrious perfonages a- 
mong the Greeks. 

Upon this news, Cleomenes, who hitherto had 
kept the houfes and goods of the Megalopolitans 
with fuch care, that not the leafl: thing was em- 

M 4 bezzled, 

* Po|ybtu9 beftows great and juft encomiams on this condoft 
•fthf Megalopolitans. 1. ii. 
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bezzled, was enraged to fuch a degree, that ho 
Sundered the whole, fent the ftatqes and pi&ures to 
Iparta, and ievelled the greateft and belt parts of the 
city with the ground. After this, he marched home 
again, being under fome apprehenQons that Antigo«> 
nus and the Achaeans would come upon him. They, 
however, made no motion towards it, for they were 
then holding a council at £gium. Aratus mounted 
the rojirum on that occafion, where he wept a long 
time, with his robe before his face, They were all 
;reatly furprized, and defired him to fpeak. At laft, 
le faid, " Megalopolis is deftroyed by Cleomenes.** 
The Achaeans were aftoni(hed atfo great and fuddeti 
9, ftroke, and the council Immediately broke up. 
Antigonus made great efforts to go to the relief of 
the place ; but, as his troops aflembled Qowly from 
pheir winter-quarters, he ordered them to ren^in 
where they were, and marched to Argos with the 
forces he had with him. 

This made the fecond enterprize of Cleomcnes ap-y 
pear rafti and dcfperatc : but Polybius*, on -the con- 
trary, informs us, that it was conduced with great 
prudence and forefight. For knowing (as he tells us) 
^hat the Macedonians were difperfed m winter-quar^ 
ters, and that Antigonus lay in Argos with only hi^ 
friends and a few mercenaries about him, he entered 
the territories of that city ; in the perfuaQon ,that ei- 
ther the (hanne of fufFcring fuch an inroad, would 
provoke Antigonus tp battle, and expofe him to ^ 
0efeat, or that if he declined the combat, it woqld 
bring him into difrepute with the Argives. The 
event juftified his expeftation. When the people of 
Argos faw their country laid wafte, every thing thaf 
was valuable deftroyed or carried off, they ran \r\ 
great difpleafure to the king's gates, and beGeged 
them with clamour, bidding him either go out and 
fight, or elfe give place to his fuperiors. Antigonus, 
Jbovvcver, like a wife and able general, thought the 

f pnfarc? 

' folybxiis. lib. ||« 
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cenfures of ftrartgers no difgrace, in comparifon of 
his quitting a place of fecuricy, and rafhly hazarding 
a battle, and therefore he abode by his firft relblu- 
dons. Cleomenes, in the mean time, marched up 
to the very walls, infulted his enemies, and, before 
he retired, fpread defolation at his pleafure. 

Soon after his return, he was informed that Anti« 
eonus was come to Tegea, with a deflgn to enter 
Laconiaon that fide. Upon this emergency, he put 
his troops under march another way, and appeared 
again before Argos by break of day, ravaging all the 
adjacent fields. He did not now cut down the corn 
with (cythes and fickles, as people ufually^ do, but 
beat it down with wooden inftruments in the form of 
fcymitars, as if this de(tru£tion was only an amufe-* 
mcnt to his foldiers in their march. Yet when they 
would have fct fire toCyllarabis, the fchool of exer- 
cifc, he prevented ir, refleding that the ruin of Me- 
galopolis was dictated rather by pafllon than by rea- 
Ton. 

Antigonus immediately returned to Argos, having 
taken care to place guards in all the pafles of the moun- 
tains. But Cleomenes, as if he held him and his opera- 
tions in the utmoft contempt, fent heralds to demand 
the keys of Juno's temple, that he might facrifice to 
the goddefs. After he had pleafed himfelf with this 
infult on his enemy^ and offered his facrifice under 
the walls of the temple which was faft fliut up, he led 
his troops ofi^ to Phlius. In his march from thence 
he diflodged the garrilbn of Ologuntum, and then 
proceeded by Orchomenus ; by which means he not 
only infpired his people with frefti courage, but came 
to be confidered by the enemy as a moil able general, 
^nd a man capable of the greacefl undertakings. 
For, with the ftrcngth of the fingle city to op- 
pofe the whole power of the Macedonians and Pelo- 
ponnefians, and all the treafures of the king *, and 
^Qt oqly to keep Laconia untouched, but to carry 

djcvaftation 
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devaftation into the enemy's country, were indica- 
tions of no common genius and fpirit. 

He who firfl: called money the Jinews of buftnefs^ 
ieems principally to have had refped to that of war. 
And Demades, when the Athenians called upon him 
to equip their navy and get it out, though their 
treafury was very low, told them, ** They muft 
*• think of baking bread, before they thought of an 
*^ embarkation." It is alfo faid that the old Archi- 
damus, at the beginning of the Peloponnefian war, 
when the allies defired that the quota of each ihould 
be determined, made anfwer, that *Vwar cannot be 
•* kept at a fet diet." And in this cafe we may juft- 
]y fay, that as wrelllers, ftrengthened by long exer* 
cife, do at lad tire out tbofe who have equal (kill 
a(id agility, but not the exercife; fo Antigonus 
coming to the war with vaft funds, in procefs of time 
tired out and overcame Cleomenes, who could but 
in a .very flender manner pay his mercenaries, and 
give his Spartans bread. 

In all other refpeds the times favoured Cleomenes, 
Antigonus being drawn home by the bad pofture of 
his afiairs. For in his abfence the barbarians in- 
vaded and ravaged all Macedonia. The lUyrians in 
^particular, defcending with a great army from the 
north, harrafled the Macedonians fo much, that they 
were forced to fend for Antigonus. . Had the letters 
been brought a little before the battle, that general 
would have immediately departed» and bidden the 
AchaeanS a long farewell. But fortune, who loves 
to make the greatcft affairs turn upon fome minute 
circumftance, fhewed on this occalion of what confe- 
quience a moment of time may be *. As foon as the 
battle of Sellafia'l' was fought, and Cleomenes had 

loft 

• Plutarch had this reflexion from Polyblus. 

f Polybius has given a particular account of this battle. An- 
tigonus had twenty-eight thoufand foot, and twelve hundred 
horfe. The army of Cleomenes confifled only of twenty thoufand; 
but it was .^dvantageoufly polled. He was encamped on two 

mountains. 
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loft his army and his city, mefTengers came to call 
Antigonus home. This was a great aggravation of 
the Spartan king's misfortunes. Had be held off 
and avoided an a^ion only a day or two longer, he 
would have been under no neceility of fighting % 
findy after the Macedonians were gone, he might 
have made peace with the Achaeans on what condi- 
jtions he pleafed. But fuch, as we faid, was his 
want of money, that he had no refource but the 
fwordi and, therefore, as Polybius informs us, with 
twenty thpufand men was forced to challenge thirty 
cboufand. 

He (hewed himfelf an excellent general in the 
l^^hole courfe of the adion \ his Spartans behaved 
with great fpirit, and his mercenaries fought not ill. 
IJis defeat was owing to. the fuperior advantage the 
Macedonians had in their armour, and to the weight 
^nd impetuofity of their phalanx. 

Phylarchus, indeed, afTures us, it was the treachery 
.of ohe of his officers, that ruined the affairs of Cleo-> 
fnenes. - Anti^onqs h^d ordered the Illyrians and 
^carn^nians ^cretly to fetch a compafs, and fur-x 
round that wing which was commanded by Euclir 
jdas, the brother of Cieomenes, while he wa^ mar- 
fhalling the reit of his army. Cieomenes taking a 
view from ^ eminence of his adverfary's difpofition, 
could not perceive where the Illyrians and Acarna- 
nians were polled, and began tp fear they were dc- 
figned for fomc fuch manoeuvre. He therefore 
icalled Damoteles, whofe bufinefs it was to guard 
^gainft any furprife, and ordered him to reconnoitre 
the enemy's rear with particular care, and form the 
\>e&, cpnjeclpre he could of thp. movements they in- 
tended 

sioantains, which were almoft inacceflible, and feparated only 
. by a narrow de/tle. Thefe he had fortified with ftroag ramparts 
and a deep fofle ; fo that Antigonus, after reconnoitring his it ru* 
atioD, did not think proper t6 attack him, but encamped at a 
imall diftance on the plain. At length, for want of money and 
provifiopsi Cieomenes was forced to come to action, and ^as 
beaten* FoL lib, i|« 
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tended. Damoteles, who is faid to have been bribed 
by Antigonus, aflfured him that ". he had nothing 
•' to fear from that quarter, for all was fafe in the 
** rear -, nor was there any thing more to be done 
*' but to bear down upon the front,** Cleomenes, 
fatisfied with this report, attacked Antigonus. The 
Spartans charged with fo much vigour, that they 
made the Macedonian phalanx give ground, and 
eagerly purfued their advantage for about five fur- 
longs. The king then feeing Euclidas in the other 
wing quite furrouhded, Hopped, and cried out. 
Thou art loft, my dear brother, thou art loft ! 
in fpite of all thy valour ! but great is thy exam- 
ple to our Spartan youth, and the fongs of our 
*' matrons fhall for ever record thee !" * 

Euclidas, and the wing he commanded, thus be- 
ing flain, the viftors fell upon Cleomcnes, who fee- 
ing his men in great confufion, and unable to main- 
tain the Hght, provided as well as he could for his 
own fafety. It is faid that great numbers of the mer- 
cenaries were killed *, and that of fix thoufand La- 
cedaemonians no more than two hundred were 
faved. 

When he reached Sparta, he advifed the citizens 
to receive Antigonus. *' For my part," faid he, 
" I am willing either to live or to die, as the one or 
" the other may be moft for the intereft of my coun- 
** try.*' Seeing the women run to meet the few 
brave men who had efcapcd with him, help to take 
oiF their armour, and prefent them with wine, he 
retired into his own houfe. After the death of his 
wife, he had taken into his houfe, a young woman, 
who was a native of Megalopolis, and free-born, 
but fell into his hands at the facie of the place. She 
approached him, according to cuftom, with a tender 
of her fcryices on his return from the field. Bur, 

though 

* He a6led like a brave foldier, but not like a fkilful officer. 
Indead of pouring upon the eoemy from the heights, and retiring 
as'he found i: convenient, he flood flill, and fuffcred the Mace- 
dlonians to cut off his retreat. 
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though both thirfly and weary, he would neither 
drink nor fit down ; he only leaned his elbow againft 
a pillar, and his head upon it, armed as he was ; and 
having reded a few moments, while he confidered 
^what courfe to take, he repaired to Gythium with 
his friends. There they went on board veflels pro- 
vided for the purpofe, and immediately put out to 
fca. 

Upon the arrival of Antigonus, Sparta furrender- 
cd. His behaviour to the inhabitants was mild and 
humane, and not unfuitable to the dignity of their 
republic. For he offered them no kmd of infult, 
but reftored them their laws and polity ; and after 
having facrificed to the gods, retired the third day. 
He was informed, indeed, that Macedonia was in-* 
volved in a dangerous war ; and that the barbarians 
were ravaging the country, Befides, he was in a 
deep confumption, and had a continual defluxion 
upon the lungs. However, he bore up under his 
afili£bion, and wreftled with domeftic wars, 'till a 
great vidory and carnage of the barbarians made him 
die more glorious. Phylarchus tells. us, (and it is 
not at all improbable) that he burft a vefTcl in his 
lungs with ihouting in the battle : though it pafled 
in the fchools, that, in exprefling his joy after the 
vidtory, and crying out, " O glorious day I'* he 
brought up a great quantity of blood, and fell into 
a fever, of which he died. Thus much concerning 
Antigonus. 

From the Ifle of . Cy thera, where Cleomenes firft 
touched, he failed to another ifland called ^gialia. 
There he had formed a defign to pafs over to Cyrene, 
when one of his friends, named Therycion, a man 
of a high and intrepid fpirit, on all occafions, and 
one who always indulged himfelf in a lofty and 
haughty turn of expreffion, came privately to Cleo- 
meneS) dnd thus addrefled him : ^^ We have l6ft» 
" my prince, the moft glorious death, which we 
y might have found in the battle ; though the 

2 ^* world 
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«^ world had heard us boaft that Antigonus fhodd 
^^ never conquer the king of Sparta till he had flain 
•* him. Yet there is another exit ftill offered us by 
** glory and virtue. Whither then are we fo abfurdly 
^< lailing ? flying a death that is near, and feeking^ 
^ one that is remote. If it is not difhonourable for 
** the defcendants of Hercules to ferve the fucceflbra 
** of Philip and Alexander, why do not we fave our- 
*^ felves a long voyage, by making our fubmifltoir 
*^ to Antigonus, who, in all probability, as much 
*^ excels Ptolemy, as the Macedonians do tho 
•' Egyptians ? But, if we do not chufe to be governed 
^^ by a man who beat us in the field, why dc we take 
*' one who never conquered us, for our matter ? Is 
^' it that we may fhew our inferiority to two, inftead 
•* of one, by flying before Antigonus, and then go- 
*^ ing to flatter Ptolemy ? Shall we fay that you go 
^ into Egypt for the lake of your mother ? It will 
^^ be a glorious and h^ppy thing truly for her, to 
•* (hew Ptolemy's wives her fon, of a king become 
" SL captive and. an exile. No ! while we are yet 
*' matters of our fwords, and are yet in fight of La* 
^^ conia, let us deliver ourfelves from this miferabici 
^^ fortune, and make our excufe for our paft beha- 
** viour to thofe brave men who fell for Sparta at 
** Sellafia. Or (hall we rather fit down in Egypty 
^< and enquire whom Antigonus has left governor of 
** Lacedaemon ?"^ 

Thus Therycion fpoke, and Cleomenes 'made 
this anfwer : ^^ Dott thou think, then, wretch that 
^^ thou art, dott thou think, by running into the 
V arms of death, than which nothing is more eafy 
^< to find, to fliew thy courage and fortitude ? And 
^^ dott thou not confider that this flight i& more 
<^ daftardly than the former i Better men than we 
** have given way to their enemies, being either 
«* overfct by fortune, or oppreflTed by numbers^ 
^' But he who gives out either for fear of labour and 
^^ aad pain, or of the opinions and tongues of men> 
2 <* falto 
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*^ falls a vi6lim to his own cowardice. A voluntary 
^ death ought to be an adion, not a retreat from 
^ adtion. For it is an ungenerpus thing either to 
live or to die to ourfelves. All that thy expedient 
could poffibly do, would be only the extricating 
us from our prefent n^isfortunes, without anfwer* 
ing any purpofe either of honour or utility. But 
*^ I think neither thou nor I ought to give up alt 
^^ hopes for our country. If thofe hopes (hould de- 
^^ iert us, death, when we feek for him, will not be 
•* hard to find." Therycion made no reply 5 but the 
iirft opportunity he had to leave Cleomenes, he 
walked down to the fhore, and ftabbed himfelf . 

Cleomenes left ^gialia, and failed to Africa, 
where he was received by the king's officers, and 
Gondudbed to Alexandria. ^/Vhen he was firft intro* 
duced to Ptolemy *, that prince behaved to him 
with fufiicient kindnefs and humanity ; but when, 
upon farther trial of him, he found what ftrength of 
underftanding he had, and that his laconic and Am- 
ple way of converfing was mixed with a vein of wit 
and pleafantry ; when he faw that he did not| in 
any mftance whatever, diflionour his royal birth, or 
crouch to fortune, he began to take more pleafure in 
his difcouHe, than in the mean facrifices of com-* 
plaifance and flattery. He greatly repented, too, 
and blulhed at the thought of having negleded fuch 
a man, and given him up to Antigonus, who, by 
conquering him, had acquired (b much power and 
glory. * He, therefore, encouraged him now with 
every mark of attention and refpeft, and promifed 
to fend him back to Greece with a fleet and fupply 
of money, to re-eftablifh him in his kingdom. Hia 
prefent appointments amounted to four and twenty 
talents by the year. Out of this he maintained him^ 
felf and his friends in a Ibber and frugal manner, and 
beftowed the reft in offices of humanity to fuch 
Greeks as had left their country and retired into 

Egypt. 

But 

* Ptolemy Eoergetcs. 
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But old Ptolemy died before he could put his id-* 
lencbns in favour of Cleomenes in execution ; and 
the. court foon becoming a fccne of debauchery, 
vliere women had the fway, the bufiriefs of Cleome- 
nes was neglcfited. For the ♦ king vas fo much cor-* 
rupted wUh wine and women, that in his more fober 
and ferious hours he would attend to nothing but the 
celebration or myfteries, and the beating a drun) 
with his royal hands about the palace ^ while the 
great aSairs of fiate were left to his miftrefs Aga-> 
thoclea, and her mother, and Oenanthes the infa-« 
mous minifter of his pleafures. It appears, how-* 
ever, that at firfb ibme ufe was made of Cleomenes. 
For Ptolemy being afraid of his brother Magas, who, 
through his mother's intereft, (lood well with the 
arjny, admitted Cleomenes to a confultation in hi$ 
cabinet ; the fubjedt of which was, whether he 
ftiould deftroy his brother. All the reft voted for 
it, t>ut Cleomenes oppofed it ftrongly. He faid. 
The king, if it were poffible, ftiould have more 
brothers, for the greater fecurity oi^ the crown, 
and the better management of affairs." And 
*' when Sofibius, the king's principal favourite, re- 
plied, *^ That the mercenaries could not be depended 
*' on, while Magas was alive," Cleomenes deGred 
them to give themfelves no pain about that, " For,** 
faid he, *' above three thoufand of the mercenaries 
*^ are Peloponnefians, who, upon a nod frornxne, 
*' will be ready with their arms." Hence, Ptolemy, 
for the prefcnt, looked upon Cleomenes not only as 
a faft friend, but as a man of power ; but his weak- 
fiefs afterwards increafing his timidity, as is common 
with people of little underftanding, he began (o 
place his fecurity in jealouly and fufpicion. His mi- 
jiifters were of the fame ftamp, and they confiderec) 
Cleomenes as an objed of fear, on account of his 
intereft with the mercenaries ; infomuch that many 
were heard to fay, ^' That he was a lion among a 

« Bock 

• Ptolemy Philopator, 
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^* flock of fliccp." Such, indeed, be feemcd to te 
in the court, where, with a filciit feverity of afpeA^ 
he oblerved all that palTed. 

In thefe circumftances, he made no more applica* 
tions for fhips or troops. But being informed that 
Antigonus was dead ; that the Achaeans were en- 
gaged in war with the ^tolians ; m\d that affairs 
called ftrongly for his prefcnce, in the trouble and 
diftradion that then reigned in Peloponnefus, he 
defired only z conveyance thither for himfelf and 
his friends. Yet no man liftened to him. The 
king, who fpent his time in all kinds of Bacchanalian 
revels with women, could not poflibly hear him. 
Sofibius, the prime minifler, thought Cleomenes 
muft prove a formidable and dangerous man, if he 
were kept in Egypt againfthis will ; and that it was 
kiot fafe to difmifs him, becaufe of his bold and en- 
terprifing fpirit ; and becaufe he had been an eye- 
witnefs to the diilempered ftate of the kingdom. 
For it was not in the power of money to mollify 
him. As the Ox Apis, though revelling, to all ap- 
pearance, in every delight that he can defire, yet 
longs after the liberty which nature gave him, wants 
to bound over the fields and paftures at his pleafure, 
and difcovers a manifeft uneafinefs under the hands 
of the prieil Who feeds him ; fo Cleomenes could 
not be fatisfied with a foft and effeminate life ; but, 
like Achilles, 

Confuming cares lay heavy on his mind : 

In bis black thoughts revenge and Jlaugbter roily 

Attdfcenes of blood rife dreadful in his foul. Pope. 

While his affairs were in this pofture, Nicagoras 
the Meffenian, a man who concealed the moft ran- 
corous hatred of Cleomenes, under the pretence of 
friendfliip, came to Alexandria* It fcems, he had 
formerly fold him a handfome piece of ground, and 
the king, either through want of money, or his con- 

VoL. V. N . tinual 
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iKviual eogagemciats i/i war, had A^glf^£l£$I t9 paf 
iuGD fi>r it. Clcpcncncf, who hjkppeDe4 W be w»l|^* 
ing upon the quay, faw this Nicagprj^ jjtfft UQ^iAg 
from ^ merchantman, and (alucing him ^kh great 
kiodnds, afked ^^ what bufineis had brought him to 
*' Egypt,** Nic^oras returoed tbij oompliment 
v/iih equal appearance of fr iendih.ip, ^s^ f^nftver^d, 
^' I am bringing fome fine war-horites for the king." 
Cleomenes laughed, and faid, ^' I could r^^r have 
^^ wi/hed that you had brought him fome female 
^' muQcians and patbics, for thofe are tbye cajLtle ths^t 
^^ the king at preleat likes bed.*' Nic^oraSj at that 
time, only fmiled; but a few day$ atjt^r he put 
Cieomenes in mind of the 6eld he had Cold bim, 
and defired he might now bis paid; pretending 
^ that he would not hare given him any trouble 
^^ about it, if he had not found cQnU<krdblc loft if) 
" the difpofal of his merchandife/' Cieofrienes af- 
furcd him, ^* That he had nothing left of wh^t the 
** kings of lEgypt had given hi|n ;" upoa whichi 
Nicagoras^ in his difappointmeot, acquaiiited Sqfi- 
bius with the joke upon the king. Sofibius received 
the information with pleafure ; but, being defirous 
to have fometHing againft Ckomenes that would 
exafpcrate Ptolemy dill more, he perfuaded Nica- 
goras to leave a letter* aiTeriiag, that*^' if the Spar- 
^* tan prince had received a fupply of (hips and men 
** from the king of Egypt's bounty, he would have 
** made ufc of them in fcizing Cyrene for himfclf." 
Nicagoras accordingly left the letter, anc^ fet fail. 
Four days after, Sofibius carried it to Ptolemy, as 
if juft come to his hands ; and having worked up the 
young prince to revenge, it was rtlblv^d that Cteo- 
menes fhould have a large apartment afllgned him, 
and be ferved there as formerly, but not fu^ered tp 
go out. 

This was a great affli&ion to Cleomene; ; and the 
following accident made his profpef^s (till more mi- 
fi:rable. Ptolemy, the foji of Chryiermu^, who was 

an 
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ta intimatft friend of the king^s, had all along be* 
haved to Cleomenes with great civility ; they feemed 
to like each other's company^ and were upon fome 
terms of confidence. Cleomenes, in this diftrefs^ 
defiicd die Ion of Chryfermus, to come and fpeak to 
him. He came, and talked to him plaufibly enough, 
endeavouring to dilpel his fufpicions, and to apolo- 
gize for the king. But as he was going out of the 
apartment, without oblerving that Cleomenes fol- 
lowed him to the door, he gave the keepers a fe« 
verc reprimand, " for looking fo carelcfly after a 
*^ wild beaft, who, if he efcaped, in all probability 
could.be taken no more." Cleomenes having 
heard this, retired before Ptolemy perceived him^ 
and acquainted his friends with it. Upon this, they 
all difmifled their former hopes, and, taking the 
meafures which anger diftated, they refolved to re* 
vengc themfelves ot Ptolemy's injurious and infolent 
behaviour, and then die as became Spartans, inftead 
of waiting Ions for their doom in confinement^ like 
vidlims fatted lor the altar. For they thought it an 
infufferable thing that Cleomenes, after he had dis- 
dained to come to terms with Antigonus, a brave 
warrior, and a man of adion, fhould fit expelling 
his fate from a prince who aflumed the ch^rafter of 
a pried of Cybele i and who, after he had laid afide 
his drum, and was tired of his dance, would find 
another kind of fport in putting him to death. 

After they had taken their refolution, Ptolemy 
happening to go to Caropus, they propagated a re- 
port, that, by the king's order, Cleomenes was to 
be releafed ; and as it was the cuftom of the kings of 
Egypt to fead thofe to whom they defigned to extend 
fucb grace, a fupper, and other tokens of friendflbip, 
the friends of Cleomenes made ample provifion for 
the purpofe, and fent it to the gate. By this ftrata^ 
gem the keepers were deceived •, for they imagined 
that the whole was font by the king. Cleomenes 
then ofifered facrilSce, with a chapkt of flowers on 

N a his 
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his head, and afterwards &t down with his frierids 
CO the banquet, taking care that the keepers fhould 
have large portions to regale them. It is faid, that 
he fet about his enterprife fooner than he intended, 
becaufe he found that one of the fervants who was 
in thclecret, had beeh out all night with his miftrefs. 
Fearing, therefore, that a difcovcry might be made, 
about mid-day, while the intoxication of the pre- 
ceding night dill kept the guards fail afleep, he put 
on his military tunic, having firft opened the feam 
of the left fhoulder, and rufhed out fword in hand, 
accompanied by his friends, who were thirteen in 
number, and accoutred in the fame manner. 

One of them, named Hippotas, though lame, at 
firft was enabled by the fpirit of the enterprife, to 
keep pace with them ; but afterwards perceiving, 
that they went flower on his account, he defired them 
to kill him, and not ruin the whole fcheme by wait- 
ing for a man who could do them no fervice. By 
good fortune they found an Alexandrian leading a 
horfe in the ftreet •, they took it, and fet Hippotas 
upon it, and then moved fwiftly through theftreets, 
all the way inviting the people to liberty. They 
had juft fpirit enough left to praife and admire the 
bold attempt of Cleonienes, but not a man of them 
ventured to follow or aflift him. 

Ptolemy, the fon of Chryfermus, happening to 
come out of the palade, three of them fell ujxjn 
him, and difpatched him. Another Ptolemy, who 
was governor of the city, advanced to meet them 
in his chariot : they attacked and difperfed his offi- 
cers and guards ; and, dragging him out of the 
chariot, put him to the fword. Then they marched 
to the citadel, with a defign tp break open the pri- 
Ibn, and join the prifoners, who were no fmall num- 
ber, to their party. But the keepers had prevented 
them by ftrongly barricading the gates. Cleomenes; 
thus difappointed again, roamed up and down the 
city ; and he found that not a fingle man would join 

him. 
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him, but that all avoided him, as they would avoid 
infection. 

He, therefore, (topped, and laid to his friends, 
f * It is no wonder that women govern a people who 
*' fly from liberty ;" adding, " That he hoped they 
V would all die in a manner that would refle£t no 

diQionour upon him, or on their own atchieve- 

ments/* Hippotas dcfired one of the younger 
men to difpatch him, and was the 6rft that fell. 
Afterwards each of them, without fear or delay, fell 
upon his own fword, ex(:ept Panteus, who was the 
firil man that fcaled the walls of Magalopolis, when 
it was taken by furprife. He was in the flower of 
his age ; remarjkable for his beauty, and of a hap- 
pier turn than th? reft of the youth for the Spartan 
difcipline, ^hich perfedions had given him a great 
Ihare in the king's regard ; and he now gave him or* 
ders tiot to difpatch himfelf, till he faw his prince 
and all the reft breathlefs on the ground. Panteus 
tried one after another with his dagger, as they lay, 
left fpme one fliould happen to be left with life in 
him. On pricking Cleomenes in the foot, he per- 
ceived a contorfion in his face. He, therefore, kifled 
him, and fate down by him till the breath was out 
of his body y and then embracing the corpfe, flew 
himfelf upon it. 

Thqs fell Cleomenes, after he had been fixteen 
years' king pf Sparta, and fliewed himfelf in all re- 
fpedls the great man. When the report of his death 
had fprcad over the city, Crateficlca, though a wo- 
man of fuperior fortitude, funk under the weight of 
the calamity ; flic embraced the children of Cleo- 
menes, and wept ov«r them. The elder of them 
difcngaging himfelf from her arms, got unfufpecled 
to the top of the houfe, and threw himfelf down 
headlong. The child was not killed, but mugh 
hurt; and, when they took him up, he loudly ex- 
prefled his grief and indignation that they would not 
fpflfcr him to deftroy himfelf. ' 

N 3 . Ptolemy 
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Ptolemy was no fooner informed of thefe things^ 
than he ordered the body of Cleomenes to be flayed, 
and nailed to a crofs, and his children to be put tq 
death, together with his mother, and the women 
her companions. Amongft thefe was the wife of 
Panteus, a woman of great beauty, and a moft ma- 
jeftic prefencc. They liad been but lately married, 
and their misfortunes overtook them amidft the firft 
tranfports of love. When her huiband went with 
Cleomenes from Sparta, ihe was defirous of ac* 
companying him ; but was prevented by her pa- 
rents, who kept her in clofe cuftody. But foon 
after, fhe provided herfelf a horfe, and a littlo 
money, and, making her efcape by night, rode 
at full fpeed to Taenirus, and there. embarked on 
board a fhip bound for Egypt. She was brought 
fafe to Panteus, and (he chearfully fhared with 
him in all the inconveniencies they found iq a foreign 
country. When the foldiers came to take out Cra-s 
teficlea to execution, (he led her by the hand, a& 
filled in bearing her robe, and defired her to exert 
all the courage (he was mi(trefs of; though (he was 
far from being afraid of death, and defired no other 
favour than that (he might die before her children. 
Put when th?y c^me to the place of execution, tlxe 
children fufFercd before her eyes, ^nd then Crateficlea 
was difpatched, who, in this extreme diftre(s, uttered 
only the(e words, " ! my children 1 whither are 
^^ you gone !" 

The wife of Panteus, who was tall and (Irong, 
girt her robe about her, and, in a filent and conri- 
pofed manner, paid the laft offices to each womatt^ 
that lay dead, winding up the bodies as well as her 
prefent circumftances would admit. Laft of all, (he 
prepared herfelf for the poniard, by letting down 
fier robe about her, and adjufting it in fuch a man- 
ner as to need no afliftance after death ; then calling 
the executioner to do his office, and permitting no 
jpjh^r perfon to ^ppro^ch-hcr, (he fell like a heroine, 
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In death (he retained all the decorum fhe had pre- 
ferved in life ; and the decency which had been fo 
facred with this- excellem woman, (till remained 
about ftef. Tfttrs, in thit blt)0(h tragedy, *rhercia 
the women contended to the laft for the prize of cou- 
rage with the men, Lacedaemon fhewed that i/ is 

*«— A A Halt 1^ /Vmi* TirnrfiMU La CJkM^M^tt *Ui^tttM 

^fW^Wt^^W^W^ ^^Fr WWrWwWWWw WW wWwWWWWUT ^ww WW^wt 

A few days after, the foldiers who watched the 
body of Cleomenes on the crofs *, faw a great fnake 
winding about his head, and covering all his face, 
fo tlfat A<t Ibrrd of pre)^ durft tocic4i it. This ftruck 
the king with fuperftitious terrors, and made way 
for the women to try a variety of expiations 5 for 
Ptotemy was now perfoaded that he had caufed the 
death of 21 peribn who was a favourite of heaven, and 
ibmetUng: mor^ than* mortal The Alexandrians 
crowded to the place, and called Cleomenes a hero, 
a fan of the gods, till the philofophers put a ftop to 
their devotions, by afluring them, that, as dead 
oxen breed bees -f, horfts wafps ;(, and beetles rife 
oct q£ the putrefa^ion of afies ; fo human carcafes, 
when iome of the moifture of the marrow is evapo- 
rated, and it comes to a thicker confiftence, produce 
fcfpents §» The ancients knowing this doArine, ap-* 
propriaicd! the ferpent^ rather than apy other animal, 
to heroes* 

» 

N 4 Tiberius 

^ 'That the friends of the deceafed might not take it away by 
Might, Thus we find in Petronius's Epheiian matron. MiU$ 
fm ftucis ajtrmahat^ ne quit ad /epufturam corpora detrabit : And 
fhns we find in an anthbiity, we ihall not mention at the famf 
time with Petroaitts. 

f This was the received opinion of antiquity^ as we find in 
Varroj kc. &c» 

X Prefias humo belUtor eqans crabronis origo. Ovid. 

% Suntw^uiy cnm claufo putre&da ed fpina fepnlchro $ 
Mutari credant humanas angue medullas. Ov]d« 

'fhe above verfes feem to be taken from fome Greek lines of 
dretaus, sCddrtfiled to PtoI«.ny on the fobjed of ferpenti beiog 
nerated from the corroptioa oif the humaa body* 
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TIBERIUS GRACCHUS. 
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AVING thus prcfented you with the hiftory of 

Agis and Cleomcncs, we have two Romans to 

conf)pare with them ; and no lefs dreadful a fcene of 
calamities to open in the lives of Tiberius and Caius 

\ Gracchus. They were the fons of Tiberius Gracchus, 

' who, though he was orice honoured with the cpn- 

forfhip, twice with the confulate, and led up two 

1 triumphs, yet derived ftill greater dignity from his 

i virtues*. Hence, after the death of that Scipio 

who conquered Hannibal, he was. thought worthy to 

i marry Cornelia the daughter of that great man^ 

though he had not been upon any tefms of friend- 
fhip with him, but rather always at variance. It is 

I faid that he pnce caught a p^ir of ferpents upon his 

bed, ahd that the foothfaycrs, after they had con- 

* fidered the prodigy, advifed him neither to kill tl\em 

both, nor let them both go. ' If he killed the male 
ferpent, they told him his death would betheconfe- 
»quence; if the female, that of Cornelia. Tiberius, 
who loved his wife, and thought it niore fuitable 
for him' to die firft, who was much older than 
bis wife, killed the male, and fet the female at 
' ^ ■" ' ' • ' '•' ' liberty; 

• Cicero in his firft book ife Diwuetioni paflcs the higheft en- 
comiums on his virtue and wifdom. He was grandfon to Pubiia$ 
Scropronias. ... ^ * .-? 
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liberty. Not long after this, he died, leaving 
Cornelia with no fewer than twelve children*. 

The care of the houfe and the children now en* 
prely devolved upon Cornelia, and (he behaved with 
fuch Ibbriety, fo mqch parental afFeftion and greaCf 
pefs qf miqd, thac Tiberius feem^d npc to have 
judged ill, in chufmg to die for fo valuable a wqt 
tnan. For though Ptolemy, king of Egypt, paid 
bis addrefles to her, and offered her a Ihare in hi3 
throne, (he refufed him. During her widowhoods 
^e loft all her children except three, one daughter^ 
who was married to Scipio the younger, and two 
fons, Tiberius and Caius, whofe lives we are now 
writing. ' Cornelia brought them up with fo much 
pare, that thpugh they were without difpute of the 
nobleft fjamily, and had the happieft genius and dif- 
pofition of all the Roman youth, yet education was 
allowed to have contributed more to their perfedions 
(han nature. 

A3 in the ilatues 4nd pidqres of Caftor and Pollux, 
though there is a refemblance between the brothers, 
yet there is alfo a difference in the make of him who 
delighted in the ceftus^ apd of the other whofe pro- 
vince was horfemanfliip ; fo, while thefe young men 
ftrongly refembled each other, in point of valour, 
of temperance, of liberality, of eloquence, ofgreat- 
nefs or mind, there appeared in their adtions and po- 
litical conduct no fmall diflimilarity. It may not be 
^mifs to explain the difference, before we proceed 
ifarther. 

In the firft place, Tiberius had a mildnefs in his 
look, and a compofure in his whole behaviour; 
Caius as much vehemence and fire. So that wheii 
they fpbke in public, Tiberius had a great modefly 
pf a£bion, and fhifted not his place, whereas Caius 
was the firfl of the Romans, that, in addreffing the 
people, moved from one end of the roftjsi to the 
' otheri 

• Cicero relates this ftory in his firft book de Dlvinatione, from 

the memoirs of Caius Gracchus, the ft>n of Tibeiiui. 

I 
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other, and threw his gown off his (houldet: *. So it 
is related of Clcon of Athens, that he wafs the firft 
orator who threw back his robe and fmote upon his 
thigh. The oratory of Caius ^as ftrongly impaflioned) 
and calculated to excite terror ; that of Tiberius was 
of a more gentle kind, and pity was the emotion that 
It raifed. 

The language of Tiberius was chaftifed and elabo* 
rate, that of Caius fplendid and perfuafive. So, in 
their manner of living, Tiberius was plain and fru« 
gal ; Caius, when compared to other young Romans^ 
temperate and fober, but, in comparifon with his 
brother, a friend to luxury. Hence, Drufas obje6t- 
ed to him, that he had bought Delphic tables f, of 
filver only, but very exquifice workmanftiip, at the 
rate of twelve hundred and fifty drachmas a pound. 

Their tempers were no left different than their 
language. Tiberius was mild and gentle; CaiuSj, 
high-fpirited and uncontrouled > infomuch that irt 
fpeaking he would often be carried away by the vio- 
lence or his paffion, exalt his voice above tJie regu- 
lar pitch, give into abufive expreffiorts, and difordef 
the whole frame of his oration. To guard againft 
thele exceflfey, he ordered his fervant Licinius, whcf 
was a fcnfibl^ man', to ftand with a pitch-pipe if be- 
hind him, when he fpoke in public, and whenever 
he found him ftraining his voice or breaking out intd 
^ngcr, to give him a^ fofter key ; upon which, his 
violence bothof tone and paflTioii immediately abated, 

and 

* Cicero in his third book A oraton quotes a paffa^e from diid 
of Caius's oratloos on the dea^ of Tiberius^ which ilrongt/ 
marks the nervous pathos of his eloquence. ** Qur> me miier 
** cooferart ? In Capitoliomne ? at fratris fanguine reduridae. 
*' An domum ? Matremtie ut miferam, lamentantemque videant 
*' Jlc abjedam ?" Cicero obferves that bis adion was no left 
animated than his eloquence. J^««r Jic ah iilo a&a $£k co^flabaif 
pcuhs, 'uoce, gf^f^Uf inimici ut lacbrymas temre non pofftui^ 

+ Thelb, wc fuppofc, were a kind of tripods. 

X Cicero in Iiis third book tU^r/uw Calls thia a fmall ivory- 
pi pe . Eburucbla f.Jiula . 
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-and he was e^ly recalled to a propriety of ad-^ 
drefs. 

Such was the dHFerence between the two brother^. 
Bat in the valour they exerted againft their enemies, 
in the juftice they did their feHow-citizens, in atten- 
tion to their duty as magiftrates, and in fclf-govern- 
ment with refpeft to pleafure, thev were perfeftly 
alike. Tiberius was nine years older than His bfo- 
ther; confcquently their political operations took 
place in different periods. This was a great difad- 
vantagc, and indeed the principal thing that prevent-* 
cd theirfuccefs. Had they flotiriftied together, and 
dded in concert, fuch an union would have added 
greatly to their force, and perhaps might have ren- 
dered it irrefiftibie. We muft, therefore, (peak of 
each feparately, and we ftiall begin with theeldeft. 

Tiberius, as he grew towards manhood, gained 
fo extraordinary a reputation, that he was admitted 
into the college of the Augurs, rather on account of 
his virtue than his high birch. Of the excellence of 
his chara6ler the following is alfo a proof. Appius 
Claudius, who had been honoured both with the 
confulate and cenforlhip, whofc merit had raifed him 
to the rank of prefidcnt of the fenate, and who in 
fcnfe and fpirit was fuperior to all the Romans of his 
time,^ fupping one evening with the augurs at a pub- 
lic entertainment, addreflcd himfclf to Tiberius with 
great kind nefs, ^nd offered him his daughter in marr 
riage. Tiberius accepted the propofal with plea- 
fure J and the contraft being agreed upon, Appius, 
v^hen he went home, had no fooner entered the 
houfe, than he called out aloud to his wife, and faid^ 
^' Antiftia, I have contrafted our daughter Clau- 
♦• dia." Antiftia, much furprized, anfwercd. " Why 
^* fo fuddcnly ? What need of fuch hafte, unlefs 
** Tiberius Gracchus be the man you have pitched 
^^ upon?" I am not ignorant that fome*tell the 
fame ftory of Tiberius the father of the Gracchi and 

ScipiQ 
* Amongft thefe was Livy. L xxxviii, 37. 
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Scipio Africanus: but mod hiflorians give it in the 
manner we have mentioned; and Polybius, in partU 
cular^ tells us, that after the death of Africanus, 
Cornelia's relations gave her to Tiberius, in prefer- 
ence of all competitors, which is a proof that her fa- 
ther left her unengaged. 

The Tiberius of whom we arc writing, fervcd in 
Africa under the younger Scipio, who had married 
his fifter -, and, as he lived in the fame tent with the 
general, he became immediately attentive to his ge- 
nius and powers, which were daily produftive of fuch 
anions as might animate a young man to virtue : and 
s^ttra6t his imitation. With thefe advantages Tibe- 
rius foon excelled all of his age both in point of dif- 
cipline and valour. At a liege of one of the enemy's 
towns, he was the firft that fcaled the wall, as Fan- 
nius relates ♦, who, according to his own account, 
mounted it with him, and had a fhare in the honour. 
In Ihort, Tiberius, while he ftayed with the army, was 
greatly beloved, and as much regretted when he left it. 

After this expedition he was appointed quaeftor, 
and it fell to his lot to attend the confulCaius Man- 
cinus + in the Numantian war. Mancinus did not 
want courage, but he was one of the moft unfortu- 
nate generals the Romans ever had. Yet amidft a 
train of fevere accidents and defperate circumftances, 
Tiberius diftinguifhed himfelf the more, not only by 
his courage and capacity, but, what did him greater 
honour, by his refpedful behaviour to his general, 
whofe misfortunes had made him forget even the 
authority that he bore. For, after having loft fe- 
veral important battles, he attempted to decamp. in 
^he night : the Numantians perceiving this move- 
ment, feized the camp, and falling upon the fugi- 
tives, made great havock of the rear. Not fatisfied 
with this, they furrounded the whole army, and 
drove the Romans upon imprafticable ground, where 

there 

? This Fannius was author of a hiftory and certain annals 
which were abridged by Brutus.- 

t He was coarui witk Emilius Lepidus in the year of Rome 
6i6. 
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there was no poflibility of cfcape. Manciniis now 
<ieipairing of making his way fword in hand, lent a 
herald to beg a truce and conditions of peace. The 
^umantians, however, would truft no man hue 
Tiberius, and they infifted on his being fent to treat. 
This they did, not only out of regard to the young 
man who had fo great a character in the army, but 
to the memory of his father, who had formerly made 
^ar in Spain, and after having fubdued feveral na- 
tions, granted the Numantians a peace, which 
through his intereft was confirmed at Rome, andob- 
lerved with good faith. Tiberius was accordingly 
fent ; and, in his negotiation, he thought proper to 
comply with fome articles, by which means he gained 
others, and made a peace that undoubtedly faved 
twenty thoufand Roman citizens^ befide flaves and 
other retainers to the army. 

But whatever was left in the camp, the Numan- 
tians took as legal plunder. Among the reft they 
carried off the books and papers which contained the 
accounts of Tiberius*s quaeftorfhip. As it was a 
matter of importance to him to recover them, though 
the Roman army was already under march, he rc-> 
turned with a few friends to Numantia. Having 
called out the magiftrates of the place, he defired 
them to reftore him his books, that his enemies 
might not have an opportunity to accufe him, when 
they faw he had loft the means of defending him- 
felf. The Numantians were much pleafed that thd 
accident had given them an opportunity to oblige 
him, and they invited him to enter their city. As 
he was deliberating on this circumftance, they drew 
nearer, and taking him by the hand, earneftly intreat*- 
ed him no longer to look upon them as enemies, but 
to rank them among his friends, and place a confi- 
dence in them as fuch. Tiberius thought it beft to 
comply, both for the fake of his books, and for fear 
of offending them by the appearance of diftruft. Ac- 
cordingly he went into the town with them, where 

2 the 
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die firft cfaing they did, wjis fo provide a little cd}-< 
Mtton, and to beg he wwid parttkc of it. After* 
wards ihty returned Kioi his isook^y and defired he 
would take whatever d& he cJiofe among the fpoils^ 
He acoepted, however, of nothing but kmt frankiti- 
cenie, %o be ufcd in the public fecrifices, aad it 
his departure he embraced thecn with great cor- 
diality, 

On his return to Rome, he found that the whole 
buGnefs of the peace w^s confidered in an obnoxious 
and difhonountbie light. In this danger^ the rela-^ 
tions and friends of the fddier^ he had brought off, 
, who made a very confiderable part of the people, 
joined to fupport Tiberivis ^ ioiputing all the dif<- 
grace of what was done to the genera), and infifting 
that the quaeftor had faved ib many citizens. The 
generality of the citizens, however, could not fuflFer 
the peace to ftand, and they demanded that, in this 
cafe, the example of their anceftors fhould be foU 
lowed. For when their generals thought themfelves 
happy in gettinjg; out of the hands of the Samnites^ 
by agreeing to inch a league, they delivered them 
naked to the enemy *• The quaeftors too, and the 
tribunes, and all that had a (hare in concluding the 
peace, they fent back in the fame condition, and 
turned entirely upon them the breach of the treaty 
and of the oath that ihould have confirmed it. 

On this occaiion the people (hewed their afie&ion 
£or Tiberius in a remarkable manner : for diey de« 
creed that the conful fliould be delivered up to the 
Numantians, naked and in chains ; but that all the 
acft fliould be fparedfor the (ake of Tiberius. Scipio, 
who had then ^eat authority and intereft in Rome^ 
ftems to have contributed to the procuring of this 
c||»:ree. He was blamed, notwithftanding, for not 
ftsring Mancinus, nor ufing his beft endeaviours to 
fjH the peace with the Numantians ratifisdy which 

2 wonki 

^ l%is was about iSa years belbre. Tke goncrals feot bcnky 
ws^e tht confals Veturius Ca^yinus, and Pofthumius Al^n^s• 
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«oii]4 not have been grant;ed at all^ had k not been 
on account of his friend and relation Ttberiiis. Great 
part of thefe complaints, indeed, iecnis to have ari- 
sen fron» the ambition and excefllve real of Tibe« 
rius*s friends aqd the Sophifts he had about him ^ 
9Mid f he dijTerenpe between him and Scipio was far 
froqi terminating ui irreconcileable enmity. Nay, 
I acp perfuaded that Tiberius would never have fal- 
len into thoib misfortunes that ruined him, had Scipio 
been at home, to aflift him in his political condu&* 
He was engaged in war with Numantia, when Ti- 
berius ventured to pi^^pofe his new laws* It was oa 
this occa&on. 

When the Romans in their wars made any acqui- 
fitioQS of lands from their neighbours, they uied for- 
meriy to fell part, to add part to the public demefnes, 
and CO diflribute the reft appng the neceflitoos 
citis^ns } only referviqg a fmall rent to be paid intp 
the t^afwy* But when the rich began to carry i£ 
with a hi^h hand over the poor, and to exclude them 
entirely, if they did not pay exorbitant rents, a law 
was made that no man fhould be poflefled of more 
than five hundred acres of land. This ftatute for a 
while reilrained the avarice of the rich, and helped 
the poor, who by virtue of it, remained upon their 
lands at the old rents. But afterwards their wealthy 
neighbours took their farms from them, and held 
them in other names ; though, in time, they fcru- 
pled not to claim them in their pwn. The poor, 
thus expelled, neither gave in their names readily to 
the levies, nor attended to the education of their 
children. The confequence was a want of freemen 
all over Italy ; for it was filled with (laves and bar^- 
barians, who, after the poor Roman citizens were 
difpofleiTed, cultivated the ground for the rich. 
Caitts Latslius, the friend of Scipio, attempted to 
correct this diforder; but finding a formidable op- 
pofition from pcrfons in power, and fearing the mat- 
ter could not be decided without the fword, he gave 

it 
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it up. This gained him the name of Laelius th~i 
twr/tf*. But Tiberius was no fooner appointed tri- 
bune of the people, than he embarked in the fame 
enterprize. He was put upon it, according to molt 
authors, by Diophanes the rhetorician, and Bloflius 
the philofopher j the former of which was a Mity- 
lenean exile; the latter a native of Cumae in Italy^ 
and a particular friend of Antipater of Tjlrfus, with 
vrhom he became acquainted at Rome, and Who did 
iiim the honour to addfefs fome of his philofopHical 
•writing^ to him. 

Some blame his mother Cornelia, who Ufed to re- 
proach her fons, that (he was {till called the mother- 
in-law of Scipio, not the mother of the Gracchi. 
Others fay, Tiberius took this rafh ftep from a jea- 
Ipufy of Spiirius Poilhumius, who was of the fame 
age with him, and his rival in x)ratory. It feems, 
when he returned from the wars, he found Pofthu- 
mius fo much before him in point of reputation and 
ihtereft with the people, that; to recover his ground, 
he undertook this hazardous affair which fo efFe£bu- 
ally drew the popular attention upon him. But his 
brother Caius writes, that as Tiberius was pafling 
through Tufcany on his way to Numantia, and 
found the country almoft depopulated^ there being 
fcarce any hulbandmen or fliepherds except flavca 
from foreign and barbarous nations, he then firft form^ 
ed the projefl* which plunged them in fo many mif- 
fortunes. It is certain, however, that the people ini 
flamed hi€ fpirit of enterprize and ambition, by put- 
ting up writings on the porticos, walls, and monu- 
ments, in which they .begged of him to reftore theif 
fhare of the public lands to the poor. 

Yet 

* Plutarch feems here to have followed foroe miftaken aathof- 
rity. It was not this circumftance, but the abftemioafnefs of hit 
life, that gave Lselius. the name of ^ife, Laelius eo diSus eft 
fapiensy quod nou intelligeret ^uid /uavij/imum ejfet. Cic. de Fin. 
Bon. & Mai. 
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Yet he did not frame the law without confulting 
Ibme of the Romans that were mod diftinguiflied for 
their virtac and authority. Among thcfe were Crafr 
fus the chief pontilF, Mutius Scaevola the lawyer, 
who at tha( time was alfo conful, and Appius Clau- 
dius father-in-law to Tiberius. There never was a 
milder law made againft fo much injuftice and op* 
predion. For they who dcfcrved to have been pu- 
fiifhed for their infringement on the rights of the 
community, and fined for holding the lands contrary 
to law, were to have a confideration for giving up 
their groundlefs claims, and reftoring the eftates to 
fuch of the citizens as were to be relieved. Bu( 
though the reformation was conduded with fo much 
tendernefs, the people were fatisfied : they were 
willing to overslook what was pail, on condition 
that they might guard againft future ufurpations. 

On the other hand, perfons of great property op- 
pofed the law out of avarice, and the lawgiver out 
of a fpirit of refentment and malignity } endeavour- 
u^ to prejudice the people againlt the defign, as if 
Tmerius intended by the Agrarian law to throw all 
into diibrder, and fubvert the conftitution. But 
their attempts were vain. For, in this juft and glo- 
rious caufe, Tiberius exerted an eloquence which 
might have adorned a worfe fubjed, and which no-^ 
thing could refift. How great was he, when the 
people were gathered about the roftrum^ and he 
pleaded for the poor in fuch language as this : *^ The 
** wild beafts of Italy have their caves to retire to, 
•* but the brave men who fpill their blood in her 
•• caufe, have nothing left but air and light. With- 
** out houfes, without any fettled habiutions, they 
" wander from place to place with their wives and 
^ children *, and their generals do but mock them, 
when, at the head of their armies, they exhort 
their men to fight for their fepulchres and domef- 
tic gods. For, among fuch numbers, .perhaps 
^* there is not a Roman who has an altar that be- 
Vol. V. O ** longed 
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longed to his anceftors, or a fepulchre in which 
their aflies reft. The private Ibldlers fight and 
die, to advance the wealth and luxury of the 
^* great 5 and they are called mafters of the world, 
** while they have not a foot of ground in their 
•* poflcffion/' 

Such fpeeches as this, delivered by a man of fuch 
fpirit, and flowing from a heart really interefled in 
the caufe, filled the people with an enthufiaftic fury, 
and none of his advcrfarics durft pretend to anfwer 
him. Forbearing, therefore, the war of words, they 
addrcffed themfclves to Marcus Oftavius, one of the 
tribunes, a grave and modeft young man, and an irv- 
timate acquaintance of Tiberius. Out of reverence 
for his friend, he declined the talk at firft ; but up- 
on a number of applications from men of the firft 
rank, he was prevailed upon to oppofe Tiberius, and 
prevent the pafling of the law. For the tribunes 
power chiefly lies in the negative voice, and if one 
of them ftands out, the reft can effcA nothing. 

Incenfcd by this behaviour, Tiberius dropt hh 
moderate bill, and propofed another more agreeable 
to the commonalty, and more fevere againft the 
iifurpers. For by this they were commanded imme- 
diately to quit the lands which they held contrary to 
former laws. On this fubjeft there were daily dif- 
putes between him and Odtavius on the roftra ; yet 
not one abufive or difparaging word is faid to have 
cfcaped either of them in all the heat of fpeaking. 
Indeed, an ingenuous difpofition and liberal educa- 
tion, will prevent or reftrain the fallies of paflion, 
not only during the free enjoyment of the bottle,^ 
but in the ardour of contention about points of a fu- 
perior nature. 

Tiberius obferving that Oftavius was liable to 
fufier by the bill, as having more land than the laws 
could warrant, defired him to give up his oppofition, 
and offered, at the fame time, to indemnify him out 
of his own fortune, though that was not great. As 
4 this 
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this propofal was not accepted, Tiberius forbad all 
other magiftrates to exercife their funftions, *till the 
^r^mn law waspaiTed. He likewife put his own 
feal upon the doors of the temple of Saturn, that the 
quaeftors might neither bring any thing into the 
treafury, nor take any thing out. And he threat- 
ened to fine fuch of the praetors as (hould attempt to 
difobey his commands. This ftruck fuch a terror, 
that all departments of government were at a (land« 
Perfons of great property put themfelves in mourn- 
ing, and appeared in public with all the circumftan* 
ces that they thought might excite compalHon. Not 
fktisfied with this, they confpired the death of Tibe- 
rius, and fuborned aBaffins to deftroy him. For 
which reafon he appeared with a tuck, fuch as is 
ufed by robbers, which the Romans call a dolon *. 

When the day appointed came, and Tiberius was 
fummoning the people to give their fuffrages, a 
party of the people of property carried off the bal- 
loting veffelsf, which occafioned great confudon. 
Tiberius, however, feemcd ftrong enough to carry 
his point by force, and his partizans were- preparing 
to have recourfe to it, when Manlius and Fulvius, 
men of confular dignity, fell at Tiberius's feet, 
bathed his hands with tears, and conjured him not to 
put his purpofe in execution. He now perceived 
how dreadful the confequences of his attempt might 
be, and his reverence for thofe two great men had 
its effed upon him : he therefore alked them what 

O 2 they 

• Wc find this word ofcd by Virgil. 

Pila manu, faevofque gerunt in bella dolones. 

i^n. vii. V. 664. 
The dolon was a ftaff that had a poignard concealed wichin 
it, and had it*s name from doius^ deceit. 

f The original J/p/« fignifie» an urn. The Romfan» had twa 
fons of veflels which they ufed in balloting. The firfl were opezr 
.veflels called <-(/?^, or ciftella^ which contained the ballots before 
they were diftri bated to the people; the others, with narrow 
necks, were called yf/^//<r, and into thefe the people call their 
ballots. The latter were the veilel» which aie here laid to have 
been carried olf. 
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they would have him do. They faid, they were not 
capable of advifing him in fo important an affair, 
and earneflly intreated him to refer it to the. fenate. 
The reflate aflembled to deliberate upon it, but the 
influence of the people of fortune on that body was 
llich, that their debates ended in nothing. 

Tiberius then adopted a meafure that was neither 
jufl; nor moderate. He refolved to remove O^avius 
from the tribunefhip, bccaufe there was no other 
means to get his law pafled. He addrefied him, in* 
deed, in public firft, in a mild and friendly manner, 
and taking hitn by the hand, conjured him to gra** 
tify the people, who afked nothing that was unjuft, 
and would only receive a fmall recompence for the 
. great labours and dangers they had experienced. 
But 0£tavius abfolutely refufed to comply* Tibe^- 
rius then declared, ^' that as it was not pofllible for 

two magiftrates of equal authority, when they 

differed in fuch capital points, to go through the 
" remainder of their office without coming to hof* 
** tilicies, he faw no other remedy but the depofing 
" of them." He therefore deOred 06bavius to take 
the fenfe of the people firft with refpeft to him 5 af* 
furing him, that he would immediately return to a 
private ftation, if the fuffi-ages o( his fellow-citizens 
fhould order it fo. As Oftavius rejcfted this propo^ 
fal too, Tiberius told him plainly, that he would 
put the queftion to the people concerning him, if 
upon farther confideration he did not alter his 
mind. 

Upon this, he difmlffed the affembly. Next day 
he convoked it again ; and when he had mounted the 
rcftra^ he made another trial to bring Odtavius to 
compliance. But finding him inflexible, he propo* 
fed a decree for depriving him of the tribuneflxip, 
and immediately put it to the vote. When, of the 
five and thirty tribes, feventeen had given their 
voices for it, and there wanted only one more to 
make 06tavius a private man, Tiberius ordered them 

19 
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to fiop, and once more applied to his colleague. 
He embraced him with great tendernefs in the ughc 
of the people, and with the moft preffing inftances 
befought him, neither to bring fuch a mark of in- 
famy upon himfelf, nor expofe him to the difreputa- 
tion of being promoter of fuch fevcre and violent 
meafures. It was not without emotion that Odavius 
is (aid to have liftened to thefe in treaties. His eyes 
were filled with tears, and he ftood a long time 
iilent. But when he looked towards the perfons of 
property, who were aflembled in a body, mame and 
fear of lofing himfelf in their opinion, brought him 
back to his refolution to run all riiks, and with a no« 
We firmnefs he bade Tiberius do his pleafure. The 
bill, therefore, was f>aflred; and Tiberius ordered 
one of bis frcedmen to pull down Oftavius from the 
tribunal ; for he employed his own freedmen as lie- 
tors. This ignominious manner of expulfion made 
the caic of 0£tavius more pitiable* The people, 
AOtwithftanding, fell upon him •, but by the adiftance 
of thofe of the landed intereft, who came to his de- 
fence, and kept off* the mob, he efcaped with his 
life. However, a faithful fervant of his, who flood 
before him to ward off the danger, had his eyes torn 
out. This violence was much againft the- will of 
Tiberius, who no fooner faw the tumult riling, than 
he haftened down to appeafe it. 

The Agrarian law then was confirmed, and three 
commiflioners appointed to take afurvey of the lands, 
and fee them properly diftributed. Tiberius was 
one of the three, his father-in-law Appius Claudius 
another, and his brother Caius Gracchus the third. 
The latter was then making the campaign under 
Seipio at Numantia. Tiberius, having carried thefe 
points without oppofition, next filled up the vacant 
tribune^s feat ; into which he did not put a man of 
any note, but Mutius, one of his own clients. 
Thefe proceedings exafperated the Patricians ex* 
tremely, and as they dreaded the increafe of his 

O 3 power. 
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power, they took every op]:)ortunity to infult him iri 
the fenate. When he defired, for inftance, wh^t 
was nothing more than cuftomary, a tent at the pub- 
lic charge, for his ufc in dividing the lands, they re* 
fufed him one, though fuch things had been often 
granted on much lefs important occafions. And, at 
the motion of Pubiius Nafica, he had only nine oboli 
a day allowed for his expences« Nafica, indeed, was 
become his avowed enemy ; for he had a great eftate 
in the public lands, and was, ofcourfe, unwilling to 
be ftript of it. 

At the fame time, the people were more and more 
enraged. One of Tibcrius*s friends happening to 
die luddenly, and malignant fpots appearing upon 
the body, they loudly declared that the man was 
poifoned. They aflembled at his funeral, took the 
bier upon their flioulders, and carried .it to the pile. 
There they were confirmed in their fufpicions ; for 
the corpfe burft, and emitted fuch. a quantity of cor- 
rupted humours, that it put out the fire. Though 
more fire was brought, ftill the wood would not 
burn *till it was removed to another place ; and it was 
with much difficulty at lad that the body was con- 
fumed.. Hence Tiberius took occafion to incenfe 
the commonalty ftill more againft the other party. 
He put himfelf in mourning ; he led his children 
into thtfcrum^ and recommended them and their 
mother to the proteftion of the people ; as giving 
«\jp his own life for loft. 

About this time died Attalus ♦ Philopator •, and 
Eudemus of Pergamus brought his will to Rome, 
by which it appeared that he had left the Roman 
■people his heirs. Tiberius endeavouring to avail 
himfelf of this incident, immediately propofed a 
law, *^ That all the re^dy money the king had left, 

*^ (hould 

• ' ■ * 

* This was Attallo^ III. the fon of Eamenet lU and Stra- 
toniqe, and the lail Icing of Pergamus. He was not, howev^» 
' fumamed Philopator^ but Pbikmter^ and fo it Hands in the maOtt* 
icript of St, QermaiQ* 
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fhould be diihibuted among the citizens, to enable 
them to provide working tools and proceed in the 
cultivation of their new-afllgned lands. As to the 
cities too, in the territories of Attalus, thefenate," 
lie faid, ^^ had not a right to difpofe of them, but 
*' the people, and he would refer the bufinefs en- 
** tirely to their judgment.'* 

This embroiled him ftill more with the fenate; and 
one of their body, of the name of Pompey, ftood 
up and faid, " He was next neighbour to Tiberius, 
and by that means had opportunity to know that 
Eudemus the I'ergamenian had brought him a 
royal diadem and purple robe, for his ufe when he 
was king of Rome.'' Quintus Mctellus faid an- 
other feverc thing againft him — " During the cenfor- 
'* fhip of your tat her, whenever he returned home 
after fupper ^, the citizens put out their lights, 
that they might not appear to indulge themfelves 
at unfeafonable hours ; but you, at a late hour, 
^' have fome of the meanell and mod audacious of 
** the people about you with torches in their hands f.'* 
And Titus Annius, a man of no character in point 
of morals, but an acyte difputant, and remarkable 
for the fubtlety both of his queftions and anfwers, 
one day challenged Tiberius, and offered to prove 
him guilty of a great offence in depoGng one of his 
coUe^ues, whofe perfon by the laW$ was facred and 
inviolable. This proportion raifed a tumult in the 
audience^' and Tiberius immediately went out and 
called an affembly of the people, defigning to accufe 
Annius of the indignity he had offered him. Annius 

O 4 appeared ^ 

* Probably from the pablic hall where he fupped with his col- 
league, 
t 'On TV flip TtfTpf^ ttJrv rifJLiiiTivopr9^9 Wakh «tV«At/of 

flTTA ^Utr%VW tlKAj^if Tft p0trA KATtO'CiVPVff'A^ 01 VOX/TflU, 
^oCnfJLtVOt IJLJH TOppAVTf p« TH fJL%TpiiS J^O^ti^tP if ^VPVffiAif UrOJ 

KCLt TPTo/f • Other tranflators have paraphrafed this paflago, 
and given it a different ftnfe from what the Greek uems t« 
bear. 
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appeared •, and knowing himfclf greatly inferior both 
in eloquence and reputation, he had recourfe to his 
old art, and begged leave only to aflc hinn a queftion 
before the bufinels came on. Tiberius comented^ 
and filence bebg made, Annius faid, *' Would you. 
" fix a mark ot difgracc and infamy upon me, if I 
•' Ihould appeal to one of your colleagues ? And if 
** he came to my afliftance, would you in your anger 
•* deprive him of his office." It is faid, that this 
queftion fo puzzled Tiberius, that with all his readi* 
nefs of fpeech, and propriety of afiurance, he 
made no manner of anfwer. 

He therefore difmifled the aflembly, for the pre- 
fent. He perceived, however, that the ftep he had 
taken in depofing a tribune, had ofiend^d not only 
the Patricians but the people too ; for by fuch a 
precedent he appeared to have robbed that high of- 
fice of its dignity, which *till then had been prefcnred 
in great fecurity and honour. In coxifequence of this 
refieftion, he called the commons together again, 
and made a fpeech to them, from which it may not 
be an^ifs to give an extrad, by way of fpecimen of 
the power and (Irength of his eloquence. *' The 
•* pcrfon of a tribune, I acknowledge, is facred and 
•• inviolable, becaufc he is confecrated to the peo* 
•• pie, and takes their intcrefts under his proteftion. 
** But when he dcferts thofe intcrcfts, and becomes 
an opprefTor of the people, when he retrenches 
their privileges, and takes away their liberty of 
*' voting, by thofe adls he deprives himielf, for he 
•' no longer keeps to the intention of his employ- 
•' ment. Otherwife, if a tribune fliould demalifli 
*' the capitol, and burn the docks and naval (lores, 
*' his pcrfon could not be touched, A man who 
♦* (hould do fuch things as thofe, might ftill be a 
** tribune, though a vile one 5 but he who dimi* 
** nifhcs the privileges of the people, ceafes to be a 
*' tribune of the people. Does it not (hock you to 

^* think} that a tribune fhould be able to imprifon a 

4 ♦' confwl. 
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conful, and the people not have it in their power 
to deprive a tribune of His authority, when he 
ufes it againft thofe who gave it ? For the tri- 
bunes, as well as the confuls, are eledted by the 
people. Kindly government feems to comprehend 
*^ all authority in itfelf, and kings are confecrated 
** with the moft aweful ceremonies : yet the citizens 
expelled Tarquin, when his adminiftration became 
inic^uitous ; and, for the oflfence of one man, the 
*^ ancient government, under whofe aufpices Rome 
** was creSed, was entirely aboliflied. What is 
*^ there in Rome fo facred tind venerable as the veftal 
•* virgins, who keep the perpetual fire ? Yet if ^ any 
•* of them 'tranfgreffes the rules of her order, flie is 
buried alive. For they who are guilty of impiety 
againft the cods, lofe that facred charafter, which 
they had only for the fake of the gods. So a tri* 
bune who injures the people, can be no longer 
facred and inviolable on the people's account. He 
deftroys that power in which alone his ftrength lay. 
If it is juft for him to be inverted with the tri- 
bunitial authority by a majority of tribes, is it not 
more juft for him to be depofed by the fufirages 
^ of them all ? What is more facred and inviolable 
'^ than the offerings in the temples of the gods? 
** yet none pretends to hinder the people from mak- 
" mg ufe or them, or removing them wherever they 
** pleafe. And, indeed, that the tribune's office is not 
^^ inviolable or unremoveable, appears from hence^ 
" that feveral have voluntarily laid it down, or beea 
•' difcharged at their own requeft." Thefe were the 
heads of Tibcrius's defence. - 

His friends, however, being fcnfible of the me- 
naces of his enemies, and the combination to deftroy 
him, were of opinion that he ought to make intereft 
to get the tribunefhip continued to him another year. 
For this purpofe he thought of other laws, to iecure 
the commonalty on his fide ; that for fhortening the 
. rime of military fervice, and that for grandng an ap- 
peal 
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peal from the judges to the people. The bench of 
judgi-s at that time confided of fenators only, but he 
ordered an equal number of knights and fenators ; 
though it muft be confefled, that his taking every 
poflible method to reduce the power of the Patricians, 
favoured more of obftinacy and refentment, than of 
a regard for juftice and the public good. 

When the day came for it to be put to the vote 
whether thefe laws fhould be ratified, Tiberius and 
his party perceiving that their adverfaries were the 
ftrongieft (for all the people did not attend) fpun out 
the time in altercations with the other tribunes ; and 
at laft he adjourned the aflembly to the day follow- 
ing. In the mean time he entered the forum with all 
the enfigns of diftrefs, arid with tears in his eyes hum- 
bly applied to the citizens, affuring them, " he was 
" afraid that his enemies would demolilh his houfc, 
" and take his life before the next morning*" This 
affedted them fo much, that numbers credbed tents 
before his door, and guarded him all night. 

At day- break the perfon who had the care of the 
chickens which they ufe in Augury, brought them, 
and fct meat before them ; but they would none of 
them come out of their penn, except one, though 
the man (hook it very much : and that one would 
not eat*i it only raifcd up it's left wing, andftretch- 
ed out it*s leg, and then went in again. This put 
Tiberius in mind of a former ill omen. He had a 
helmet that he wore in battle, finely ornamented and 
remarkably magnificent; two ferpcnts that had crept 
into it privately, laid their eggs, and hatched in it. 
Such a bad prefage made him more afraid of the late 
one. Yet he fet out for the capitol, as foon as he 
underftood that the people were affemblcd there. 
But in going out of his houfe, he (tumbled upon the 
threfliold, and ftruck it with fo much violence, that 
the nail of his great toe was broken, and the bloocl 

flowed 

♦ When the chickens eat grcedilyi they thought it a fign of 
good for tune. 
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flowed from the wound. When he had got a little 
on his way, he &w on his left hand two ravens fight- 
ing OH the top of a houfe, and though he was at- 
tended, on account of his dignity, by great num- 
bers of people, a ftone which one of the ravens 
threw down, fell clofe by his foot. This (daggered 
the boldeH of his parti^zans. But BlotTius * of Cumae, 
one of his train, laid, ** It would be an infupport- 
able difgrace, if Tiberius the fon of Gracchus, 
grandfon of Scipio Africanus, and protestor of 
the people of Rome, fhould, for fear of a raven, 
^' difappoint that people when they called him to 
** their affiftance. His enemies," he affured him, 
would not be fatisfied with laughing at this falfe 
ftep; they would reprefent him to the commons 
^' aa already taking all the infolence of a tyrant 
** upon him." 

At the fame time feveral meflcngers from his 
friends in the capitol, came and defired him to make 
hafte, for (they told him) every thing went there ac- 
•cordinor to his with. 

At fifft, indeed, there was a mod promifing ap- 
pearance. When the aflcmbly faw him at a diftance, 
they exprefled their joy in the loudeft acclamations; 
on his approach they received him with the utmoft 
cordiality, and formed a circle about him, to keep 
idl ftrangers off: Mutius then began to call over 
the tribes, in order to bufinefs ; but nothing could 
be done in the ufual form, by reafon of the diftur- 
bance made by the populace, who were ft ill p!;effing 
forward. Mean time, Fulvius f Flaccus, a fenator, 
got upon an eminence, and knowing he could not be 
heard, made a fign with his hand, that he had fome- 
thing to fay to Tiberius in private. Tiberius having 
ordered the people to make way, Flaccus with much 
•difficulty got to him, and informed him, ^' That thofe 

" of 

* In the printed text it is Blaftus ; but one of the mannfcriplt 
gif es ns Blofliusy and all the tranflators have followed it. 
t Not fkviujf as it is in the printed text. 
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^^ Off the landed itiftereft had applied to the conful, 
*^ while the fenate was fitting, and, as they could 
** not bring that magiftrate into their views, they 
^' had refolved to difpatch Tiberius themfelves, ana 
*^ for that purpofe had armed a number of tlieir 
** friends and flaves." 

Tiberius no fooner communicated this intelligence 
to thofe about him, than they tucked up their gowns, 
feized the halberts with which the ferjeanti kept off 
the crowd, broke them, and took the pieces, to 
ward againft any aOault that might be made. Such 
as were at a diftance, much furprifed at this incident, 
aiked what the reafon might be ; and Tiberius find- 
ing they could hot hear him, touched his head with 
his hand, to fignify the danger he was in. His ad* 
▼erfaries feeing this, ran to the fenate, and informed 
them that Tiberius demanded the diadem ; aUedging 
that gefture as a proof of it. 

This raifed a great commotion. Nafica called 
upon the conful to defend the commonwealth, and 
dcftroy the tyrant. The conful mildly anfwered. 
That he would not begin to ufe violence, nor 
would he put any citizen to death who was not le- 
gally condemned ; but, if Tiberius ihopld either 
perfuade or force the people to decree any thing 
contrary to the conftitution, he would take care 
to annul it.'' Upon whicti, Nafica ftarted up» 
and faid, ^^ Since the conful gives up his country, 
let all who chufe to fupport the laws follow me/* 
So faying, he covered hts head with the (kirt of hijs< 
robe, and then advanced to the capitol. Thofe who 
followed him, wrapped each his gown about his 
hand, and made their way through the crowd. In- 
deed, on account of their fuperior quality, they mcit 
with no refiftance; on the contrary, the people 
trampled on one another, ta get out of their way. 
Their attendants had brought clubs and bludgeons 
with them from home, and the patricians themtelves 
ifcized the feet of the benches which the populace 

had 
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had broken in their Bight. Thus armed, thejr made 
towards Tiberius ; knocking down fuch as ftood be- 
fore him. Thcfe being killed or difperfed, Tibe- 
rius likewife fled. One of his enemies laid hold oa 
his gown I but he let it go, and continued l^is flight 
in his under-garment. He happened, however, to 
ftumblc and rail upon Ibme of the killed. As he 
was recovering himfelf, Publius Satureius, one of 
his colleagues, came up openly, and (Iruck him on 
the head with the foot of a ftool. The fecond blow 
was given him by Lucius Rufus, who afterwards 
valued himfelf upon it as a glorious exploit. Above 
three hundred more loft their lives by clubs and 
ftones, but not ^ man by the fword. 

This is faid to have been the firft feditton in Rome, 
fince the expulfion of the kings, in which the blood 
of any citizen was flied. All the reft, though nei- 
ther fmall in themfelves, nor about matters of little 
confequence, were appeafed by mutual conceflions ; 
the fenate giving up fomething, on one fide, for fear 
of the people, and the people, on the other, out of 
refpeft for the fenate. Had Tiberius been mode* 
rarely dealt with, it is probable that he would have 
compromifed matters in a mucheaiier way ; and cer- 
tainly he might have been reduced, without their 
depriving him of his life ; for he had not above three 
thoufand men about him. But, it feems, the con- 
fpiracy was formed againft him, rather to fatisfy the 
refentment and malignity of the rich, than for the 
feafons they held out to the public. A ftrong proof 
of this we have in their cruel and abominable treat- 
ment of his dead body. For, notwithftanding the 
intreaties of his brother, they would noc permit him 
to take away the corpfe, and bury it in the night, 
but threw it into the river with the other carcafes. 
Nor was this all : they banilhed fome of his friend? 
without form of trial, and took others and put them 
to death. Among the latter was Diophanes the rhe- 
(odcianr One Caius Billius they (hue up in a ca(k 

with 
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with vipers and other ferpents, and left him to periih 
in that cruel manner. As for Blofldus of Cumae, he 
was carried before the confuls, and being interro- 
gated about the late proceedings^ he declared, that - 
he had iicver failed to execute whatever Tiberius 
commanded ♦• " What then (faid NaGca) if Tibc- 
*' rius had ordered thee to burn the capitol, wouldit 
^' though have done it ?'* At firft he turned it off^ 
and faid, " Tiberius would never have given him 
•* fuch an order/* But when a number repeated the 
fame queftjon feveral times, he faid, *^ In that cafe I 
fliould have thought it extremely right ; for Tibe- 
rius would never have laid fuch a command upon 
" me, if it had not been for the advantage of the 
** people of Rome." He efcaped, however, with 
his life, and afterwards repaired to Ariftonicus f in 
Afia ; but finding chat prince's affairs entirely ruin- 
ed, he laid violent hands on himfelf. 

The fenate, now defirous to reconcile the people 
to thefe afts of theirs, no longer oppofed the Agra- 
rian law ; and they permitted them to eleft another 
commiilioner, in the room ol Tiberius^ for dividing 

the 

* LaeTius, in the treatife written by Cicero under that name» 
gives a different account of the matter. " BloffitUy" he fdyh 
** after the murder of Tiberius, came to him, whilft he was io 
** conference with the confuls Popilius Laenas, and Publius Ru- 
** pill us, and earnedly begged for a pardon, alleging in his 
** defence that, fuch was his veneration for Tiberius, he could 
" not refufe to do any thing he deiired. If then» faid Laeliut 
** he had ordered you tofet fire to the capitol, would you have 
** done it f That, replied Bloffius, he would never have order<- 
*' ed me to do; but if h^ had, I fhould have obeyed him.'^ 
Bloflius does not, vt^on this occaiion, appear to have been 
under a judicial examination, a» Plutarch reprefents him. 

t Ariflonicus was a baftard brother of Attalus ; and being 
highly offended at him for bequeathing his kingdom to theRo* 
mans, he attempted to zet poifefiion of it by arms, and made 
himfelf matter of {everartowns. The Romans fcnt Craflfus the 
conful again ft him, the fecond year after the death of Tiberius. 
CrafTus was defeated and taken by Ariflonicus. The year fol- 
lowing, Ariflonicus was defeated in his tam» and taken pri* 
foner by Perpenna. 
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the lands. In confequence of which, they chofe 
Fublius Craffus, a relation of the Gracchi; for 
Caius Gracchus had married his daughter Li- 
cinia. Coiiielius Nepos, indeed, fays, it was not 
the daughter of CraiTus, but of that Brutus who 
was honoured with a triumph for his conquefts in 
Lufitania -, but mod hiftorians give it for the for- 
mer. 

Neverthelefs, the people were ftill much concern- 
ed at the lofs of Tiberius, and it was plain that chey 
only waited for an opportunity of revenge. Nafica 
was now threatened with an impeachment. The 
fenate, therefore, dreading the confequence, fent 
him into Afia, though there was no need of him 
there. For the people, whenever they met him, 
did not fupprefs their refentment in the lead : on the 
contrary, with all the violence that hatred could 
fuggeft, they called him an execrable wretch, a ty- 
rant who had defiled the holiefl: and mo(t awe- 
ful temple in Rome with the blood of a magiftrate 
whofe perfpn ought to have been facred and in« 
violable. 

For this reafon Nafica privately quitted Italy, 
though by his office he was obliged to attend the 
principal facrifices, for he was chief pontifi: Thus 
he wandered from place to place in a foreign coun- 
try, and after a while died at Pergamus, Nor is it 
to be wondered that the people had fo unconquer- 
able an averfion to Nafica, fince Scipio Africanus 
himfelf, who feems to have been one of the greateft 
favourites of the Romans, as well as to have had 
great right to their affeftion, was ne^r forfeiting all 
the kind regards of the people, becaufe when the 
news of Tiberius*s death was brought to Numantia, 
he exprefled himfelf in that verfc of Homer, 

Sc perijh all that infucb crimes engage *. 

Afterwards Caius and Fulvius aflced him in an 

afiembly of the people, what he thought of the death 

of 
* In Minerva's fpeech to Jupiter. Odyf. 1. i. 
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of Tiberius, and by his anfwer he gave them to un« 
derftand that he was far from approving of his pro«- 
ceedings. Ever after this, the comnK>ns interrupt- 
ed him when he fpoke in public^ though they had 
offered him no fuch affront before ; and on the other 
hand, he fcrupled not to treat them with very fevere 
language. But thefe things we have related at large 
in the lue of Scipio^ 
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WH E T H £ R it was that Caius Gracchus was. 
afraid of his enemies, or wanted to make 
them more obnoxious to the people, at firft he left 
xhcfprum^ and kept clofe in his own houfe ^ like one 
who was either fcnfible how much his family vras re- 
duced« or who intended to make public bufinefs no 
ongre his objed. Infomuch that fome fcrupled not 
to affirm that he difapproved and even detefted his 
bfPtber's adminiftration. He was, indeed, as yet 
very young, not being ib old as Tiberius by nme 
years i iu)d Tiberius at his death was not quite thirty. 
However, in a (hort time it appeared that he had an 
averfion not only to idlenefs and effeminacy, but to 
intemperance and avarice. And he improved his 
powers o( oratory, as if he conQdered them as the 
wings on which he muft rife to the great offices of 
ftaite. Thefe circumilances fhewed tnat he would 
nor long continue ina&ive. 

In the defence of one of his friends named Vettius, 
he exerted To much eloquence, that the pecfpje were 
durmed beyoad exprefllon, and borne away with all 
tj^ tnaofports of enthufialhi. On this occaQon he 
fliewed that other orators were no more than children 
in compiirifon. The nobility had all their former 
s^Pfn'eheofions renewed, and they began to take 
meafures among themielves to prevent the advance* 
QKcnt of Caius to the tribunitial power. • 
■ Jt happened to fall to his lot to attend Oreftes * 
the cooful in Sardinia in capacity of quaeftor. This 
gave ius enemies great pleafure. Caius, however, 
V4)L. V. P . was 

^ Lacios Aurelias Oreftes was cpnful with Emilias Lepidii^ 
the year of Rome 627. So that Caiut went qaaeftor iaro bardi* 
iiiaattheageof 27. 
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^as not uneafy on the event ; for be was of a military 
turn, and had as good talents for the camp as for the 
bar. Bcfides, he was under fon^e apprehenfioa about 
taking a (hare in the adminiftration, or of appearing 
upon the rcftray and at the fame time he knew that 
he could not rcCiQ: the importunities of the people or 
of his friends. For thefe reaibns he thought himfelf 
happy in the opportunity of going abroad. 

It is a commoA opinion, that ot his own accord he 
became a violent demagogue, and that he was much 
more (ludious than Tiberius to make himfelf popu- 
lar. But that is not the truth. On the contrary, it 
feems to have been rather necefiicy than choice, that 
brought him upon the public ftage. For Cicero the 
orator relates, that when Caius avoided all offices in 
the ftate, and had taken » refelution to live perfedly 
quiet, his brother appeared to him in a dream, and 
thus addreflcd him, *^ Why lingered rhou, Caius ^ 
*' There is no alternative. The fates have decreed 
*^ us both the fame purfuit of life, and the fame 
*' death, in vindicating the rights of the people.** 

In Sardinia, Caius gave a noble fpecimen- of every 
virtue, diftinguifliing himfelf greatly among the^ 
other young Romans, not only in his operations a- 
gainft the enemy, and in a£ts of juftice to fuch as 
lubmitted, but in his refpedtful.anji obliging beha« 
viour to the general. In temperance, in fimplicity 
of diet, and love of labobr, he excelled even the 
veterans. 

There followed a fcvere and fickly winter in Sar- 
dinia, and the general demanded of the cities clothing 
for his men. But they fent a deputation to Rome to 
foUicit an exemption from this burthen. The fenate 
liftened to their requeft, and ordered the general to 
' take fome other method. As he could not think of 
withdrawing his demands, and the foldiers fuflfered 
much in the mean time, Caius applied to the towns 
inperfon, and prevailed with them to fend the Ro- 
mans a voluntary fupply of clothing. News of .this 

being 
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Wing brought to Rome, and the whole looking like 
a prelude to future attemps at popularity, the (e- 
nate were greatly difturbed at it. Another inftance 
they gave of their jealoufy, was in the ill reception 
which the ambalTadors of Micipfa found, who camd 
to acquaint them, that the king their mafter, out of 
irgard to Cains Gracchus, had fent their general in 
Sardinia a large quantity of corn. The ambafladors 
were turned out of the houfe ; and the fenate pro- 
ceeded to make a decree that the private men in Sar-' 
dina (hould be relieved, but that Oreftes (hould re- 
main, in order that he might keep his quaeftor with 
him. An account of this being brought to Caius« 
his anger overcame him fo far that he embarked ; and 
as he made his appearance in Rome v/hen none ex- 
pe£ted him, he was not only cenfured by his enemies^ 
but the people in genera] thought it lingular, that 
the quaeftor (hould return before his general. An 
information was laid againft him before the cenfors^ 
and he obtained permiffion to fpcak for himfclf r* 
which he did fo efiedtually, that the whole courif 
changed their opinions, and were perfuaded that he 
was very much injured. For he told them, " h? ' 
** had ferved twelve campaigns, whereas he was not 
** obliged to ferve more than ten \ and that In capa<* 
^ city of quaeftor, he had attended his general three 
^ years ^ though the laws did not require him to dor 
•* It more than one.** He added, " that he was 
^^ the only man who went out with a full purfe, and 
•* returned with an empty one, while oth?rs^ after 
having drank the wine they carried out, brt>ughc 
back the veffcls filled with gold -and filver.*' 
After this, they brought other charges againft hirrtl 
They accufed him of promoting difaffedion among. 
the allies, and o£ being concerned in the conspiracy 

Pa Gt 

* Great part of this fpeecli is prtfCrrved by Aolo^ Gellius ; BoV 
tkert Caiui fay^ he had beei qaaeftor only two years Miwfuim 
$m/iifut in frcwncia* AuL GcU«-L xii. C. 1^5^ 
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of Frcgellae \ which was dctefled about that time. 
He cleared himfeif, however, of all fufpicion ; and 
having fully proved his innocence, offered himfelf to 
the people as a candidate for the tribune(hip. The 
patricians united their forces to oppofe him ; but fuch 
a number of people came in from all parts of Italy to 
fupport his eledion, that many of them could not 
get lodging, and the campus martm not being large 
enough to contain them, gave their voices from the 
(Ops of houfes. , 

All that the nobility could gain of the people, 
and all the mortification that Caius had, was this : in- 
stead of being returned firft, as he had flattered him- 
felf he (hould be, he was returned the fourth* Buc 
when he had entered upon his office, he foon be- 
came the leading tribune, pardy by nleans of his 
eloquence, in which he was greatly fuperior to the 

J eft, and partly on account of the misfortunes of his 
amily, which gave him opportunity to bewail the 
cruel fate of his broken For whiitever fubje& he 
began upon, before he had done» he led the people 
back to that idea, and at the lame time pUt them in 
mind of the diSerent behaviour of their anceftors. 
\* Your forefathers," faid he, " declared war againft 
V the Falifci, in order to revenge the caufe of Genu- 
cius, one of their tribunes, to whom that people 
had given fcurrilous language ; and they tbouglft 
capital punifhment little enough for Caius Vettu^ 
rius, becaufe he alone did not break way for a 
tribune who was palTing through tlie forum. BiJt 
you fuffered Tiberius to be. difpatched with 
bludgeons before your eyes, and his dead body to 
^^ be dragged from the capitol through the middle 
" of the city, in order to be thrown into the riven 
^^ Such of his friends, too, as fell into their hands^ 
^^ were put to death without form of trial. Yet, by 

*' the 

^ 4 ' 
* This pl«ce was deftroyed bjr Lvcioi Opimivs tlie 
in tho year of Roma 629. 
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*^ the cuftom of our country, if any perfbn under a 
*' profecucion for a capital crime, did not appear, an 
^^ officer was fent to his door in the morning, tofum-» 
mon him by found of trumpet, and tm judges 
would never pafs iientence before fo public a cita- 
^^ tion. So tender were our anceftors m any matter 
^^ where the life of a citizen was concerned/' 

Having prepared the people by fuch fpeeches as 
this (for his voice was ftrong enough to be heard by 
fo great a multitude) he propoled two laws. One 
was, ^^ That if the people depofed any magiftrate, 
'^ he ihould from that time be incapable of bearing 
•* any public office :*' The otiier, ** That if any ma- 
*^ giftrate fhould baililh a citizen without a legal 
^' trial, the people (hould be authorized to take cog* 
^^ nizance of that offence.'' The iirfl: of thefe laws 
pUunly referred to Marcus Odavius, whom Tiberius 
had deprived of the tribuneihip \ and the fecond to 
Popilius, who, in his praetorfliip, had banifhed the 
friends ' of Tiberius. In confequ^nce of the latter, 
Popilius, afraid to ftand a trial, fled out of Italy. 
The other bill Catus dropped, to oblige, as he faid, 
his mother Cornelia, who incerpofed in behalf of 
Oftavius. The people were perfedly fatisfied ; for 
they honoured Cornelia, not oniy on account of her 
children, but of her father. They afterwards creft* 
cd a ftatue to her with this infcription, 

Cornelia the Mother of the Gracchi. 

There are feveral extraordinary exprcffions of Caius 
Gracchus handed down to us concerning his mother. 
To one of her enemies he faid, " Dareft thou pretend 
" to refleft on Cornelia the mother of Tiberius ?'* 
And as that peribn had fpent his youth in an infa* 
mous manner, he faid, ** With what front canfl: 

thou put thyfetf upon a footing with Cornelia ? 

Haft thou brought children as (he has done i Yet 
^* all Rome knows that flie has lived longer than 
^ thou hz& without any commerce with men.'^ 

P 3 Such 
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Such was the kcennefs of Jiis languase ; and many 
expreflions equally fevere might be coTlefted out of 
^ his writings. 

Among the laws which he procured, to increafe 
the authority of the people, and leflen that of the 
ienate, one related to colonizing, and dividing the 
public lands among the poor. Another was in favour 
of the army, who were now to be clothed at the 
public charge, without diminution of their pay, and 
none were to ferve *till they were full feventecn years 
old. A third was for the benefit of the Italian al- 
lies, who were to have the fame right of voting at 
eleftions as the citizens of Rome. By a fourth the 
markets were regulated, and the poor enabled to buy 
bread-corn at a cheaper rate. A fifth related to the 
courts of judicature, and indeed contributed more 
than any thing to retrench the power of the {enate» 
For, before this, fenators only were judges in all 
caufes, and on that account their body was formida* 
ble both to the equeftrian order and to the people. 
But now he added three hundred knights to the three 
hundred fenators, and decreed that a judicial autho- 
rity (hould be equally invefted in the fix hundred *• 
In offering this bill, he exerted himfelf greatly in all 
refpeAs, but there was one thing very remarkable : 
whereas the orators before him, in all addrefles to the 
people, flood with their faces towards the fenate« 
houfe and the comitium^ he then, for the firft time, 
ttirned the other way> that is to fay, toward^ the 
forumy and continued to fpeak in that pofition ever 
after. Thus by a fmall alteration in the pofture of 
his body, he indicated fomething very great, and, as 
it were, turned the government from an ariftocracy. 

into 

* The authorities of all Antiquity afe againfl Plutarch in thU 
article. Caius did not ailbdate the knights and the fenators in 
the judicial power; but veiled that power in the knights onhr, 
and they enjoyed it» 'till the coafulmip of Servilius Caepio» for 
t)ic fpace of fizteen or feventeen years. Velleius, Au:aniaS| 
Appiau, liivy, and Cicero himfelf, foftdently prove thi^* 
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into a democratic form. For, by this adlion, he in- 
timated, that all orators ought to addrefs tbemfelves 
to the people, and not to the fenate. 

As the people not only ratified this law, but im- 
powered him tofeledt the three hundred out of the 
equeftrian order for judges, he found himfelf in a 
manner poflefled of fovereign power. Even the fe- 
nate in tneir deliberations were willing to liften to his 
advice •, and he never gave them any that was. not 
fuitable to their dignity. That wife and moderate 
decree, for inftance, was of his fuggefting, concern- 
ing the corn which Fabius, when propraetor in Spain, 
fent from that country. Caius perfuaded the ienate 
to fell the corn, and fend the money to the Spanifh 
ftates ; and at the fame time to cenfure Fabius for 
rendering the Roman government odious and infup- 
portable to the people of that country. This gained 
him great refped: and favour in the provinces. 

He procured other decrees for fending out colo- 
nies, tor making roads, and for building public 
granaries. In all thefe hiatters he was appointed fu- 
pre me director, and yet was far from thinking ib 
much bufineis a fatigue. On the contrary, he ap- 
plied to the whole with as much aftivity, and dif* 
patched it with as much eafe, as if- there had been 
only one thins for him to attend to : infomuch that 
they who both hated and feared the man, were ftruck 
with his amazing induftry and lYit celerity of his ope- 
rations. The people were charmed to fee him fol- 
lowed by fuch numbers of architects, artificers, am- 
baflfadors, magiftrates, military men, and men of 
letters. Thefe were all kindly received •, yet amidft 
his civilities he preferved a dignity, addreffing each 
according to his capacity and Itation : by which h^ 
ihewed how unjuft tne cenfures of thofe people were, 
leho repreiented him as a violent and overbearing 
man. For he had even a more popular manner in 
converfation and in bufineis, than in his addrefles 
^m the rofirumn 

P 4 The 
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The work that he took moft pain& wich^ was that 
of the public roads ^ in which he paid a regard to 
beauty as well as uie. . They were drawn in a ftrait 
line through the country, and either paved with 
hewti (tone, or made of a binding fand brought thi- 
ther for that purpofe. When he met wich della 
or other deep holes made by land-floods, be either 
filled them up with rubbi(h, or laid bridges over 
them ; fo that being levelled and brought to a per«^ 
fcGt parallel on both fides, they afforded a regular 
and elegant profpeft through the whole. Beudes, 
he divided all the roads into miles, of near eight 
furlongs each, and fet up- pillars of (tone to mark the 
divifions. He likewife ere&ed other (tones at pro* 
per diitances Oil each fide of the way, to aflift tra- 
vellers, who rode without fervants, to mount their 
horfes. 

The people extolled his performances, and there 
was no inftance of their afiedtion that he might not 
have expeft^d. In one of his fpeeches he told them^ 
^* there was one thing in particular, which he (hould 
** efteem as a greater favour than all the reft, if 
*' they indulged him in it, and if they denied it, he 
^* would not complain/' By this it was imagined 
that he meant the confuUhip ; and the Commons ex« 
pe£ted that he would defire to be cohful and tribune 
at the fame time. When the day of elcdion of cori- 
fuls came, and all were waiting with anxiety to fee 
what declaration he would make, he Conduced 
Caius Fannius into the campus martitiSj and joined 
with his friends in the canvafs. This greatly in« 
clined the fcale on Fannius*s fide, and he Was 'imme-» 
diately created confuL Caius too, without the leaft 
application, or even declaring himfelf a candidate^ 
merely through the zeal and afiedion of the people, 
was appointed tribune the fecond time. 

Finding, however, that the fettate avowed their 
averfion to him,, and that the jrqgards of Fannius 
grew cold, be thought of new laws whkh might 

fccure 
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fecure the people in his interefl:. Such were thofe 
for fending colonies to Tarentum and Capua, and 
for granting the Latins all the rights and privileges 
of citizens of Rome. The fenate now apprehending 
that his power would (bon become entirely uncontroul* 
able^ took a new and unheard-of method to draw 
the people froni' him, by gratifying them in every 
thing, however contrary to che true interefts of the 
fiate. 

Among the colleagues of Caius Gracchus, there 
was one named Livius Drufus ; a man who in birth 
and education was not behind any of the Romans, 
and who in point of eloquence and wealth might vie 
;i¥ith the greateft and moft powerful men of his time« 
To him the nobility applied ; exhorting him to fet 
himfelf up againft Caius, and join them in oppofing 
him ; not in the way of force, or in any thing that 
might offend the'commons, but in dire£):ing all his 
meafures to pleafe them, and granting them things 
which it would have been an honour to refufe at the 
hazard of their utmofl: refentment. 

Drufus agreed to lift in the fervice of the (enate, 
and to apply all the power of hb office to their views. 
He therefore propoted laws which had nothing in 
them either honourable or advantageous to the com- 
munity. His ibie view was to outdo Caius in datcer- 
ing and pleafin^ the multitude, and for this purpofe 
he contended with him, like a commedian upon a 
flage. Thus the fenate plainly difcovered^ that it 
was not fo much the meaiures of Caius, as the man, 
they were offended with, and that they were reiblved 
to take every method to humble or deflroy him. For 
when he procured a decree for fending out two co- 
kmiesonly, which were to confiftof fome of the 
moft deferving citizens, they accufed him of ingraiir 
ating himfelf by undue methods with the plebeians. 
But when Drufus fent out twelve, and feleded three 
hundred of the meaneft of the people for each, they 
patroniEed the whole fcheme. When Caius divided 

the 
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the public lands among the poor citizens, on condi- 
tion that they ihould pay a fmall rent into the 
treafury, they inveighed againft him as a flatterer of 
the populace ; but Drufus had their praife for dis- 
charging the lands even of that acknowledgment. 
Caius procured the Latins the privilege of voting as 
citizens of Rome, and the patricians were oflTended; 
Drufus, on the contrary, was fupported by them in 
a law, for exempting the Latin foldiers from being 
flogged, though upon fervice, for any mifdemeanor. 
Mean time Drufus aflferted, in all his fpeeches, that 
the fenate^ in their great regard for the commons, 
put him upon propoiing fuch advantageous decrees. 
This was the only good thing in his manoeuvres ; 
for by thefe arts the people became better af- 
fefted to the fenate. Before, they had fu(pe£ted 
and hated the leaders of that body } but Druius ap- 
.peafed their refcntment, and removed their averfion, 
by afTuring them that the patricians were the firft 
movers of all thefe popular laws. 

What contributed moft to fatisfy the people as to 
the fincerity of his regard, and the purity of his in- 
tentions, was, that Drufus, in all his edi£b, appear- 
ed not to have the leaft view to his own intereft. 
For he employed others as commiflioners for plant- 
ing the new colonies ; and if there was an attair of 
money, he would have no concern with it himfelf ; 
whereas Caius chofe to prelide in the greateft and 
moft important matters of that kind. Rubrius, one 
of his colleagues, having procured an order for re- 
building and colonizing Carthage, which had been 
dcftroycd by Scipio, it tell to the lot of Caius to exe- 
cute that commifTion, and in purfuance thereof he 
failed to Africa. Drufus took advantage of his ab- 
fence to gain more ground upon him, and to elbi- 
blirti himlclf in the tavour of the people. To lay 
an information' againft Fulvius he thought would be 
very conducive to this end. 

4 Fulviu^ 
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Fulvius was a particular friend of Caius^ and his 
affiftant in the diftribution of the lands. At the fame 
time he was a fadious man, and known to be upon 
ill terms with the fenate. Others, befide the patri- 
cians, fufpeded him of raifing commotions among 
the allies, and of privately exciting the Italians to a 
revolt. Thefe things, indeed, were faid without 
evidence or proof; but Fulvius himfelf gave ftrength 
to the report by his unpeaceable and unfalutary 
conduct. Caius, as his acquaintance, came in for 
his (hare of the diflike, and this was one of the 
principal things that brought on his ruin. 

Befides, when Scipio Africanus died without any 

{>revious ficknefs, and (as we have obferved in his 
ife) there appeared marks of violence upon his 
body, mod people laid it to the charge of Fulvius, 
who was his avowed enemy, and had that very 
day abufed him from the roftrum. Nor was Caius 
himfelf unfufpefbed. Yet fo execrable a crime as 
this, committed againft the firft and greateft man in 
^Rome, efcaped with impunity; nay, it was not 
even enquired into. • For the people prevented any 
cognizance of it from being taken, out of fear for 
Caius, left upon a ftrift inquifition he Ihould be 
found acceflary to the murder. But this happened 
Ibme time before. . 

While Caius was employed in Africa in the re- 
eftabliihment of Carthage, the name of which he 
changed to Junonia^^ he was interrupted by feveral 
inau^icious omens. The ftaflT of the firft ftandard 
was broken, between the violent efforts of the wind 
to tear it away, and ^ thofe of the enfign to hold it. 
Another ftx)rm of wind blew the facrifices from the 
altars, and bore them beyond the bounds marked 
out for the city ; and the wolves came, and feized 
the marks themfelves, and carried them to a great 

diftance. 

V f Quam Juno fertar term magu omnibas unam 
Poftbi^bita colttiire faiao.^i Virgil. 
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diilarice. CaiuSi however, broqght every thing under 
good regulations in tht fpace of teventy days, and chea 
returned to Rome, where he qnderftood chat Fu}- 
vius was hard prcfied by Drufus, and afiairs deniand- 
ed his prefence. For, Lucius Opimius *, who W9i 
of the patrician party, and very powerful in the (enate, 
had lately been unfucceisful in his application for th^ 
confulihipt through the oppofitbn of Caius, 9nd bis 
fupport of Fannius ; but now his intereft was greatly 
ftrensthened, and it was thought he would be cho* 
ien the following year. It was expected, coo, thac 
the confullhip would enable him to ruin Caius^ 
whole intereft was already upon the decline. Indeed, . 
by this time the people were cloyed with indulgence i 

. becaufe there were many befide Caius, who flattered 
them in all the meafures of adminiftrationt and the 
fenate faw them do it with pleafure. 

At his return, he removed his lodgings from the 
Palatine Mount to the neighbourhood of the fanm : 
In which he had a view to popularity \ for many .of 
the nieaneft and moft indigent of the commonalty 
dwelt there. After this, he propofed the reft of hn 
laws, in order to their being ratified by the fuffrj^e$ 
of the people. As the populace came to him from 
all quarters, the fenate perfuaded theconful Fannius 

' to command all peribns to depart the city who were 
not Romans by birth. Upon this ftrange and unu- 
fual proclamation, that none of the allies or frienda 
of die republic (hould remain in Rome, or, though 
citizens, be permitted to voce, Caius, in his turn, 
publifhed articles of impeachment againft the confuU 
and at the fame time declared, he would prore^ the 
allies, if they would ftay. He did not, however, 

perform 

* In the printed text tt is HfflilisUf but it Ihould be Ofimius .* 
for he was conful the vear following with Q^Fabius Maxiiniis» 
which was the year of Rome 631. Plutarch himfelf calls him, 
Opit/ttHs a little after. Hoftilius^ therefore, maft be a falfe read-i 
ing ; and« ; indeed, one of tfat itoiaferipia gives 93 0/imiut 
here. 
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perform h» promtfe; On the contrary, he fuffercd 
the conful*$ liSors to take away a perfon before his 
eyes, who was connected with him by the ties of 
hofpitality, withouc giving him the leaft aififtarice : 
whether it was that he feared to (hew how much his 
ftrength was dimini(hed, or whether (as he alledged) 
he did not chuTe to give his enemies occaHon to have 
reooiirie to the fword, who only (ought a pretence 
for it. ' 

He happened, moreover, to be at variance with 
his colleagues. The reaTon was this : There was a 
ihow of gladiators to be exhibited to the people in 
the forum^ and mod of the magiftrates had caufed 
fcaffolds to be ereded around the place, in order to 
lett them out for hire. Caius infifted that they (hould 
be taken down, that the poor might fee the exhibi- 
tbn without paying for it. As none of the proprie- 
tors regarded his orders, he waited 'till the night 
preceding the (how, and then went with his own 
^iPork(nen, and demoli(hed the fcaffolds. Next day 
the populace (aw the place quite clear for them, and 
of courfe they admiied him as a man of fuperior fpirit. 
But hrs colleagues were greatly oHended at his violent 
temper and meafures. This (eems to have been the 
cauie of his mifcarriage m his application for a third 
tribunefhip ; for, it feems, he had a majority of 
voices, but his colleagues are faid to have procured a 
fraudulent wad unjuft return. Be that as it may 
^r it was a matter of fome doubt), it is certain that 
he did not bear his difappointment with patience % 
but when he faw his adveriaries laugh, he told them, 
with too much infolence, ^^ Their laugh was of the 
*' fardonic * kind, lor they did n6t perceive how 
^^ much their anions were eclipfed by his/' 

After 

^ It ia not eafy to (ee the propriety of this expreflioa as. it is 
afed here. The fardonic Uugh was an involuntary diftentionx>f 
the mufcles of the month, occafioned by a poifonous plant ; and 
pcrfens that died of this poifoa had a fmile on their contenances, 

ibnctt 
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After bpimius was eleded conful, he prepared to 
repeal' many of Caius's laws, and to annul his efta- 
bliihmcoc at Carthage, on purpofe to provoke him 
tofome a& of violence, and to gain an opportunity 
to deftroy him. He bore this treatment for fome 
time; but afterwards, at the inftigation of his 
friends, and of Fulvius in particular, he began to 
raife an oppofition once more againft the confol* 
Some fay, his mother on this occafion entered into, 
the intrigues of the party, and having privately ta- 
ken/ome flrangers into pay, ient them into Rome in 
the difguife ot reapers ; and they aflert that thefe 
things are enigmatically hinted at in her letters to 
her ion. But others (ay, Cornelia was much dif- 
plcafed at thefe meafures. 

When the day came, on which Opimius was ta 
get thofe laws repealed, both parties early in the 
morning polled themfelves in the capitol ; and after 
the eonful had facrificed, Quintus Antyllius, one of 
his liilorsj who was carrying out the entrails of the 
vidims,. faid to Fulvius and his friends, ^' Stand ofiv 
*^ ye fadious citizens, and make way for honeft 
^* men/* Some add, that, along with this fcur- 
rilous language, he ftretched his naked arm towards; 
them in a form that expre0ed the utmofl: contempt. 
They immediately killed Antyllius with long ftyles,. 
faid to have been made for fuch a purpofe. 

The people were much chagrined at this aA of Vio« 
lence. As for the two chiefs, they made very differ- 
ent refleftions upon the event. Caius was concern-^ 
ed at it, and reproached his partizans with having 
given their enemies the handle they long had wanted. 
Opimius rejoiced at the opportunity, and excited the 

people 

Hence it came to fignify forced or afFeded Uagbter; bat why 
the laaghter of Gracchus's opponents ihould be called forced or 
fardonic, becaufe they did not perceive his fuperiority, it does not 
appear. It might more properly have been called affeded if theyr- 
did perceive it. Indeed if every fpecies of }^ikTt9.iouzhlc^ laugai> 
ing may be cadled ianloaic, it will do ftilL 
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people to revenge. But for the prefent they were* 
parted by a heavy rain. 

At an early hour next day, the conful aflenibled 
the fenate, and while he was addrefiing them within, 
others expofed the corpfe of Antyllius naked on a 
bier without, and, as it had been previoufly concert- 
ed, carried it through tht forum to the fenate-houfe, 
making loud lamentations al) the way. Opimius 
knew the whole farce, but pretended to be much 
furprized. The fenate went out, and planting them* 
felves about the corpfe, exprcffcd their grief and in- 
dignation, as if fome dreadful misfortune had befal- 
len them. This fcene, however, excited only ha- 
tred and deteftation in the breads of the people, who 
could not but remember that the nobility had killed 
Tiberius Gracchps in the capifol, though a tribune, 
and thrown his body into the river ; and yet now 
when Antyllius, a vile ferjeant, who poflibly did 
not deferve quite to fevere a punifhment, but by his 
impertinence had brought it upon himfelf — when 
fuch a hireling lay expofed in xhtforum^ the fenate of 
Rome flood weeping about him, and then attended 
the wretch to his funeral % with no other view than 
to procure the death of the only remaining protestor 
of the people. 

On their return to the houie, they charged Opi- 
mius the conful, by a formal decree, to take every 
poffible method for the prefervation of the common- ' 
wealth, and the deftruAion of the tyrants. He 
therefore ordered the patricians to arms, and each of 
the knights to attend with two fervants well-armed 
the next morning. Fulvius, on the other hand, 
prepared himfelf, and drew together a crowd of 
people. 

Caius, as he returned from xhtfomm^ flood a long 
time looking upon his father's flatue, and after ha- 
ving given vent to his ibrrow m fome fighs and tears, 
retired without uttering a word. Many of the ple- 
t)eians» who faw this, were moVed with compalHon ; 

and 
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and declaring they fliould be the moft daftardlj of 
Beings, if they abandoned fuch a man to his ene* 
mieS, repaired to his houfe to guard him» and paf- 
fed the night before his door. This they did in a 
very different manner from the people who attended 
Fulvius on the fameoccafion. Theie pafled their 
time in noife and riot, in caroufing and empty 
threats •, Fulvius himfeUF being the Irft man thac 
was intoxicated, and giving into many expreffiona 
andadions unfuitable to his years. But thofe about 
Caius were filent, as in a time of public calamity ; 
and, with a thoughtful reganl to what was yet to 
come, they kept watch and took reft by tuma« 

Fulvius flept fo found after his wine, that it was 
with difficulty they awoke him at birak of day. 
Then he and hb company armed thcm&lves with 
the Gallic ipoiU which ne bad brought ofFin his con- 
fullhip, upon his conquering that people ; and thus 
accoutred they iallied out, with k>ud menaces, to 
feixe the Awntine HilL As for Caius, he would 
not arm, but went out in hb gown, as if he had been 
going upon bufineis in the/arum ; only he bad a finall 
dagger under it. 

.At the jgate, his wife tbnew faerielf at his feet, and 
taking hold of him with one hand, and of her ion 
with the other, ibe thus expreficd hcrfeif •— ^* You 
do not now leave me, my dear Caius; as formerly^ 
to go to the rofira^ in capacity of tribune or law<- 
givef, nor do I fend you out to a glorioug war^ 
where, if the common k>t fell to your fliaixr, my 
diftrefs might at leaft have the confiilatbn of ho* 
noun You expofe youridf to the mtutkrcrs of 
Tiberius, unarmed mdeed, as a jsan flioukl go, 
who had rather fufier than commit any violence ^ 
bu.c it is throwing away your life widiout any ad-> 
vantage to thecommumty« Fa£bion reigns ; out* 
rage and the fword are the only meafuKS of ju- 
ftice. Had your brother fallen before Numantia, 
the truce would have rcfiored. us his body i bu€> 

" jnow 
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*^ now perhaps I (hall have to go a.fuppliant to (bme 
** river or the fea, to be Ihewn where your remains 
•* may be fourfd* For what confidence can we have 
'^ either in the laws or in the Gods after the aflfaflina- 
" tion of Tiberius ?" 

When Licinia had poured out thefe lamentations, 
Caius difengaged himfelfas quietly as he could from 
her arms, and walked on with his friends in deep 
filence. She catched at his gowt)« but in the attempt 
fell to the ground, and lay a long time fpeechleis* 
At laft her tervants feeing her in that condition, took 
her up, and carried her to her brother Craflus. 

Fulvius, when all the party was aflembled, liften- 
cd to the advice of Caius, and fent his younger fon 
into the/(?r«0f , equipped like a herald *. He was a 
youth of moft engaging appearance, and he ap- 
proached with great modefty and tears in his eyes, 
to propofe terms of accommodation to the conful and 
the fenate. Many were difpofed to hearken to the 
propofal ; but Opimius faid, " The criminals ought 
^^ not to treat by heralds, but come in perlbn to 
^' make their fubmiflfion to the fenate, and furrender 
** themfelves to juftice, before they interceded for 
*' mercy." At the fame time, he bade the young 
man return with an account that thele conditions 
were complied with, or not return at all. 

Caius was of opinion that they (hould go and en- 
deavour to reconcile themfelves to the fenate. But 
as none of the reft acceded to that opinion, Fulvius 
fent his fon again with propofitions much the fame. 
Opimius, who was in hafte to begin hoftilities, im- 
mediately took the young man into cuftody, and 
marched againft Fulvius with a numerous body of 
infantry, and a company of Cretan archers. The lat- 
ter galled their adverfaries much, and put them in 
fuchconfuGon that they took to flight. Fulvius hid 
himfelf in an old negleded bath, wl)ere he was foon 

VoL.V. Q^ found 

* Literally^ with acaduceasy $r heraU^j wand in bit band* 
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found and put to the fword, together with his eldeft 
fon, Caius was not feen to life his hand in the fray. 
On the contrary, he exprefTed the greateft uneafine» 
at their looming to fuch extremities, and retired into 
the temple of Diana. There he would have difpatch- 
ed himfelf, but was hindered by Pomponius and Li- 
cinius, the moft faithful of his friends, who took 
away his poin^rd, and perfuaded him to try the al- 
ternative of flight. On this occafion he is faid to havQ 
kneeled down, and with uplifted hands to have pray-> 
ed to the Deity of that temple, " that the people of 
Rome, for their ingratitude and bafe deler^ion of 
him, might be flaves for ever." Indeed, moft of 
them, on promife of impunity by proClamaciony 
openly went over to the other party. 

The enemy purfued Caius with great eagernefs, 
and came up .with him at the wooden-bridge. His 
two friends bidding him go forward, planted them- 
felvQs t^fore it, and fufiered no man to pafs 'till they 
were overpowered and flain. One of his fervants, 
flamed Philocrates, accompanied Caius in hi& flight. 
All encouraged him to make the beft. of his way, as 
th^y do a runner in the lifts, but not one alTifted him, 
or offered him a horfe, though he defired it, for they 
faw the enemy now almoft upon him*. He got, 
however, a little before them into a grove facred to 
the furies -f-, and there clofed the fcene ; Philocrates 
firft difpatched him, and afterwards himfelf. Some, 
indeed,, fay, that they both came alive into the ene- 
my's hands, and that the (lave clung fo clofe to his 
mafter, that they could not come at the one, 'till 
they had cut the other in pieces. We are told alfo, 
that after a perfon, whofe name is not mentioned, 

had 

* 

* AareliusVidlor mentions two of Caius's friends who (lopped 
the purfuit of the enemy ; Pomponius, at the For/a Trigeminal 
imd Laetoriasy at the Pons SMicius. 

f This erove was called Lucus Furinai, and was near the Pont 
Sullicius. The goddefs had a high j^rieft called Flamen Furinalis^ 
and annual facrifices. Yarro de Ling. 1. v« 
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had cut cS the head of Caius^ and was bearing away 
his prize, SeptimuUius, one of ♦ Oiwmiuys friends, 
took it from nim : for at the beginning of the aftibn, 
the weight in gold had been offer'ed by proclamation 
either for hU head, or for that of Fulvius. Septimul- 
Ifus carried it to Opimius upon the point of a pike; 
and when put in the fcales, it was found to weigh 
feventeen pounds eight ounces. For SeptimuUius 
had added fraud to his other villkinies ; he had taken 
out the brain, and filled the cavity with molten lead. 
Thofe who brought in the head of Fulvius, being 
perlbns of no note, had ilo reward at all. 

The bodies of Caius andFulvius, and the r^ft of 
the flain, who were no fewer than three thoufand, 
were thrown into the river. Their goods were 
confifcated and fold, and their wives forbidden to 
go into mourning. Licinia was, moreover, de- 
prived of her dowry. The moft favage cruelty was 
lexercifed dpon the younger fon of Fulvius, who had 
never borne arms againft them, nor appeared among 
the combatants, but was imprifoned when he came 
with propofals of peace, and put to death after the 
battle. But neither this, nor any other inftance of 
defpotifm, fo fenfibly touched the people, as Opi- 
mius's building a temple to Concord. For by that 
he appeared to claim honour for what he had done, 
and in fome fort to triumph in the deftrudtion of fo 
many citizens. Somebody, therefore, in the night, 
wrote this line under the infcription on the temple, 

Madnefs and Dif cord rear the fane of Concord. 

Opimius was the firft conful who ufurped the 
power of a di&ator, and condemned three thoufand 
citizens without any form of juftice, befide Caius 
Gracchus and Fulvius Flaccus ; though one of them 
had been honoured with the confulfhip and a triumph, 

Q^ 2 and 

• Pliny and Valerius Maxlmus f ly, he was an intimate ac- 
tjaaintance of Gracchus 's. 
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and the other both in virtue and reputation was fu* 
perior to all the men of his time. 

Opimius was vile enough to fuflPer himfelf to be 
corrupted with money. Going afterwards ambafla- 
dor to Jagurtha the Numidian^ he took a . bribe % 
and being called to account for it at his return, in a 
judicial way, he had the mortification to grow old 
,with that infamy upon him. At the fame time, he 
was hated and execrated by the commons, who 
through his means had been reduced to an abjeft 
condition. In a little time thofe commons fhewed 
how deeply they regretted the Gracchi. They creft- 
ed their ftatues in one of the moft public parts of the 
city ; they confecrated the places wherp they were 
killed, and ofiered to them all firft-fruits according 
,to the feafon of the year. Nay, many offered daily 
facrifices, and paid their devotions there, as in the 
' temples of the Gods. 

Cornelia is reported to have borne all thefe mbfor- 

tunes with a noble magnanimity, and to have faid of 

the confecrated places in particular, where her fens 

loft their lives, " that they were monuments worthy 

•* of them." She took up her rcfidcnce at Mifenum, 

. and made no alteration in her manner of living. As 

fht had many friends, her table was always open for 

.the purpofes of hofpitality. Greeks and other men 

.of letters fhe had always with her, and all the kings 

^in alliance with Rome exprefied their regard by 

fending her prefents, and receiving the like-civilities 

in return. She made herfelf very agreeable to her 

- guefts by acquainting them with many particulars of 

her father Africanus, and of his manner of living. 

But what they moft admired in her, was, that fhe 

could fpeak or her fons v^ithout a figh or a tear, and 

recount their aftions and fufTerings, as if fhe had 

been giving a narrative of fome ancient heroes. 

Some, therefore, imagined, that age and the great- 

ncfs of her misfortunes had deprived her of her un- 

derftanding and fenfibility. But thofe who were of 

th«t 
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chat opinion feem rather to have wanted underftand* 
ing themfelves ; fince they knew not haw much a 
noble mind may by a liberal education be enabled to 
fupport itfelf againft diftrels ; and that though in the 
purfuit of reditude. Fortune may often. defeat the 
purpofes of yiRTcxE,yet Virtue in bearing affliftion 
can never lofe her prerogative ♦. 

* K«l hi Tiff tfplTfff if 7VX^ ^VkdLTTOlAifOif fl%9 T« XAJUI 

wKKAj^if «rfp/fr/F9 i9 /ff] rm *jrrAta'At re p%p%if wxtytv^f « 
T«p«ti7ffT«f. The learned Da Soul here propofes to read 
^t;A«rrQ/Air»f inftead of ^vKArrofi%poiu ^nd jt«a« for jueAtf • 
There are, indeed, fome niannfcript authorities for thofe read- 
ingSy and the paflkge is capable of a good fenfe if we accept 
them» viz. aui that though Firtue inftri^mg to aweid affliSionrnwo 
hi ofltn overborne hj Fortune^ $cc* But we think the contraft fuN 
ficientlv preferved without altering the printed text. The 
leamea Annoutor will have 9i/A«Tro|u«e/ here to figniiy tnto ; 
and dut is certainly often the fignification. But fometimes it 
fignifies ob/eruof as appears from the following paffage in Hefiodj^ 
iyLoroL /* IK Af O'&f r irif i/Atf^/xirof . 
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A G I s and CLEOMENfes 



COMPARE D WITH 



Tiberius andCAius Gracchus* 



THU S wc have given the hrftqry of thcfe great 
men fever^Uy^ and it remains that we take a 
view of them in cpmparifon with each other. . Thofe 
who hated the Gracchi, and endeavoured the moft 
to difparage them, never durft deny, that of all tTie 
Romans of their time nature had difpofed them moft 
happily to virtue, or that this difpofition was culti- 
vated by the molt excellent education. But nature 
appears to have done ftill more for Agis and Cleo- 
menes -, for though they not only wanted the advan- 
tages of education, but were trained to fuch manners 
Aid cuftoms as had corrupted many before them ; 
yet they became examples of temperance and fo- 
briety. 

. Belides, the Gracchi lived at a time when Rome 
was in her greateft glory ; a time that was diflinguilh- 
ed by a virtuous emulation ; and of courfe they muft 
have had a natural averiion to give up the inheri- 
tance of virtue which they had received from their 
anceftors. Whereas Agis and Cleomenes had pa- 
rents of very different principles, and found their 
country in a very difeafed and unhappy Hate ; and 
yet thefe things <iid not in the leafl abate their ar*» 
dour in the purfuits of honour. 

We have a ftrong proof of the difinterefted views 
of the Gracchi, and their averiion to avarice, in 

their 
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their keeping tKemfelves clear of all iniquitous 
pra6tices in the whole courfe of their adminiftratioti. 
But Agis might even have refented it, if- any one 
had comnrjendcd him for not touching the property 
of others, fince he diftributed^ his whole fubftdnce 
among the citizens of Sparta^ which, befide other 
confiderable articles, confifted of fix hundred talents 
in money. What a crime then muft uhjuft gain 
have appeared to him, who thought it nothing lefs 
than avarice,- to poflefs more than others, though by 
the faireft title ? 

If we confider them with refpcfl: to the hardinefi 
of their enterprifcs, and the new regulations they 
wanted to eftablifii, we Ihall find the two Grecians 
greatly fupcrion One of the two Romans applied 
himfelf principally to making roads and colonizing ' 
towns. The boldeft attempt of Tibetius was the 
diftribution of the public lands ; and Caius did no- 
thing more extraordinary than the joining an equal 
number of the equeftrian order in commifllon with 
the three hundred patrician judges. 

The alterations which Agis and Cleomehes brought 
into the fyftem of their commonwealth were of a dif- 
ferent nature. They faw that a fmall and partial 
amendment was no better, as Plato exprefies it, 
than the cutting oflf one of the Hydra*s heads * ; 
and therefore they introduced a change that might 
remove all the diftempers of the conftitution atonce. 
Perhaps, we may exprefs ourfclves with more pro- 
priety, if we fay, that, by removing the changes 
that had caufed all their misfortunes, they brought 
Sparta back to it's firft principles. 

Poflibly it may not be amifs to add, that the mea- 
fures the Gracchi adopted, were offcnfive to the 
greateil men in Rome f j whereas, all that Agis 

0^4 meditated, 

. ♦ In the fourth book of the commonwealth. 

t Plutarch feems to cenfure the Agrarian law as an irrational 
9n^, and as the invention of the Gracchi. But> in fa^, there 

wa& 
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medicated, and Cleomenes brought to bear, had the 
beft and moft rcfpeftable authorities to fupport it, 
I mean the fanftion either of Lycurgus or Apollo. 

What is dill more confiderable, by the political 
meafures of the Gracchi, Rome made not the Iea(b 
acquifition of power or territory ; whereas, through 
thofe of Cleomenes, Greece faw the Spartans in a 
little time become matters of Peloponnefus, and 
contending for fuperiority with the moft powerful 
princes of that age : And this without any other view, 
than to deliver Greece from the incurfions of the' 
Illyrians and Gauls, and put her once more under 
the protection of the race of Hercules. 

The different manner of the deaths of thefe great 
men, appears alfo to me to point out a difference in 
their charaders. The Gracchi fought with their 
fellow-citizens, and, being defeated, periHied in 
their flight. Agis, on the other hand, fell almoft a 
voluntary lacrifice, rather than that any Spartan (hould 
lofe his life on his account. Cleomenes, when in- 
fuked and oppreffed, had recourfe to vengeance ; 
and, as circumftances did not favour him, had cou- 
rage enough to give himlelf the fatal blow. 

If we view them in another light, Agis never dit 
tinsuilhed himielf as a general ; for he was killed 
before he had any opportunity of that kind : and 
with the many great and glorious victories of Cleo- 
menes, we may compare the memorable exploit of 
Tiberius in being the firft to fcalc the walls of Car- 
thage, and his faving twenty thoufand Romans who 
had no other hope of life, by the peace which he 
happily concluded with the Numantians. As for 
Caius, there were many inftances of his military ta- 
lents both- in the Numantian war, and in Sardinia. 
3o that the two brothers would probably one day 
have been. ranked with the greateft generals among 

the 

^as an Agrarian law among the inftitutions of Lycqrgqs ; and 
the Gracchi were not the fird: promoters of fuch a law an^ong th^ 
Romans. Spurius Caffias offered a bill of the fame kind above 
fWP hupdred years hcfoxe, which proved equally fatal to hii^. 
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the' Romans, had they not come to an untimely 
death. 

As to their political abilities, Agis feems to have 
wanted firninels and difpatch« He fuffered himfelf 
10 be impofcd upon by Agefilaus, and performed 
not his promife to the citizens of making a diftribu** 
tion of lands. He was, indeed, extremely young ; 
and, on that account, had a timidity which prevent- 
ed the completion of thofe fchemes that had ib much 
raifed the expeAation of the public. Cleomenes, 
on the contrary, took too bold and too violent a 
method to eflfeftuate the changes he had refolved on 
in the police of Sparta. It was an a6t of injuftice to 
put the epbm to death, whom he might either have 
brought over to his party by force, becaufe he was 
fuperior in arms, or elfe have banifhed, as he did 
many others. For, to have recourfe to the knife, 
except in cafes of extreme neceflity, indicates neither 
the good phyfician, nor the able ftatefman, but un- 
Acilfulnefs in both. Befides, in politics, that ig- 
norance is always attended with injuftice and cruelty. 
But neither of the Gracchi began the civil war, or 
dipped his hands in the blood of his countrymen. 
Caius, we are told, even when attacked, did not re- 
pel force with force-, and, though none behaved 
with greater courage and vigour than he in other 
wars, none was fo flow to lift up his hand againft a 
fellow-citizen. He went out unarmed to a fcenc 
of fury and fedition ; when the fight began, he re- 
tired 5 and, through the whole, appeared more fo- 
licitous to avoid the doing of harm, than the re- 
ceiving it. The flight, therefore, of the Gracchi 
muft not be confidered as an a£i: of cowardice, but 
patriotic difcretion* For they were under a neceflity 
cither of taking the method they did, or of fighting 
in their own defence if they flayed. 

The ftrongeft charge againft Tiberius is, that he 
depofed his colleague, and fued for a fccond tribune- 
(hip. C^ius W9$ bUtned for the death of Antyllitis ; 

but 
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but againfl all reafon and juftice ; for the fa£l was 
commuted without his approbation, and he looked 
upon it as a moft unhappy circumlVance. On the 
other hand, Cleomenes, not to mention any morc^ 
his deftroying the ^pboriy took an unconftitutiona^ 
ftep io eqfranchifmg all the flaves ^ and, ia reality 
he reigned alone, though, to fave appearances, he 
took in his brother Euclidas as a partner in the 
throne, who was not of the other family that claimed 
a right to give one of the kings to Sparta. Archida- 
mus, wh9 was of that family, and had as much, 
right to the throne, he pcrfuaded to return from 
Meflene. In confequence of this he was aflafli- 
naced \ and, as Cleomenes made no enquiry into the 
murder, it is probable that he was juiUy cenfured as 
the caufe of it. Whereas, Lycurgus, whom he pre- 
tended to take as his pattern, freely furrendered to 
his nephew Charilaus, the kingdom committed to his 
charge *, and that he might not be blamed in cafe 
of his untimely death, he went abroad and wandered 
a long time in foreign countries; nor did he* return 
till Charilaus had a fon^ to fucceed him in the throne. 
It is true, Greece has not produced any other man 
wh6 can be compared to Lycurgus. 

We have fhewn that Cleomenes, in the courfe of 
hi$ government, brought in greater innovations, and 
committed more violent adls of injuftice. And thofe 
that are inclined to cenfure the perfons of whom we 
are writing, reprefent Cleomenes as, from the firft,of 
a tyrannical difpofition, and a lover of war. The 
Gracchi they accufe of immoderate ambition, ma- 
lignity itfelf not being able to find any other flaw in 
them. At the fame time they acknowledge, that 
thofe tribunes might poflibly be carried beyond the 
diftates of their native difpofition by anger, and the 
heat of contention, which, like fo many hurricanes, 
drove them at laft upon fome extremes in their ad- 
minifl:ration. What could be more juft or merito- 
rious than their firft defign, to which they would 

5 have 
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have adhered, had not the rich and great, 'by the 
violent methods they took to abrogate their law, in- 
volved them both in thofe fatal quarrels ; the one to 
defend himfelf, and the other to revenge his brother, 
who was taken oflF without any form oflaw or juftice ? 
From thcfe obfervations, you may eafily perceive 
the diflference between them ; and. If you required 
me to charafterize each of them (ingly, I Ihould fay 
riiat the palm of virtue belongs to Tiberius ; young 
Agis had the feweft faults ; and Caius, in point of 
courage and fpirit of enterprife, was little inferior to 
Cieomene$« 
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WHOEVER It was, my Sofius, that wrote 
the encomium upon Alcibiades for his vic- 
tory in the chariot-race at the Olympic games v whe- 
ther Euripides, (which is the common opinion) or 
ibme other, he aflerts, that ^^ the firft requifite to 
happinefs, is, that a man be born in a famous 
city.'* But, as to real happineis, which confifts 
principally in the di(i)ofition and habit of the mind, 
for my part, I think it would make no difference, 
though a man fhould be born in an inconfiderable 
town, or of a mother who had no advantages either 
of ftze or beauty : for it is ridiculous to fuppofe that 
Julis, a fmall town in the Ifle of Ceos, which is itfelf 
not great, and £gina, which an Athenian ^* wanted 
** to have tal^en away, as an eye-fore to the Piraeus,** 
ihould give birch to good poets and players ^, and 
not be able to produce a man who might attain the 
virtues of juftice, of contentment, and magnanimity. 
Indeed, thole arts, which are to gain the mafter of 
them confiderable profit or honour, may probably 
not flourifli in mean and inHgnificant towns. But 
virtue, like a flrong and hardy plant, will take root 
in any place, where it can find an ingenuous nature, 
and a mind that has no averfion to labour and dif- 
cipline. Therefore, if our fentiments or condu£t 
fall Ihort of the point they ought to reach, we muft 
not impute it to the obfcurity of the place where we 
were born, but to our little fclves. 

Thefe 

* The poet Sixnonides was of Ceos i and Polos the a£U}r wa& 
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Thefe refle&ions, however^ extend not to an 
author, who would write a hiftory of cveats which 
happened in a foreign country, and cannot be come 
at in his own. As he has his materials to colleftfrom 
a variety of books difpcrfed in different libraries, his 
firft care fhould be to take up his fefidence in fbtnt 
populous town which has an ambition for literature* 
There he will meet with many curious and valuable 
books; and the particulars that are wanting iii wri- 
tcrs, he may, upon enquiry, be fupplied with bf 
thofe who have laid them up in the faithful repolitory 
of memory. This will prevent his work from being 
defeftive in any material point. As to myfclf, I live in 
a litde town, and I chufe to live there, left it (hould 
become ftill lefs. When I was in Rome, and other 
parts of Italy, I had qot leifure to ftudy the Latin 
tongue, on account of the public commiiTions with 
which I was charged, and the number of people that 
came to be inftruded by me in philofophy. It was 
not, therefore, till a late period in life, that I be- 
gan to read the Roman authors. The proceis may 
leem ftrange ; and yet it is very true. I did not & 
much gain the knowledge of things by the words^ 
as words by the knowledge I had of things. I (hall 
only add, that, to attain luch a (kill in the language^ 
as to be mafkr of the beauty and fluency of its ex- 
preffions, with it's figures, it's harmony^ and all the 
other graces of it's ftruclure, would indeed be an 
elegant and agreeable accompliihment. But the 
praftice and pains it requires, are more than I have 
time for, and I muft leave the ambition to excel in 
that walk to younger men. 

In this book, which is the fifth of our parallels^ 
we intend to give the lives of Demofthenes and Ci- 
cero i and from their anions and political condud^ 
we (hall colled and compare their manners and dif- 
pofition ; but, for the reafon already afllgned, we 
Hull not pretend to examine their orations, or to deter- 

5 mine 
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mine which of them was the more s^reeable ipeakeni 
For, as Ion fays, 

WhaCs the gay d&lpbin when he quits the wavn^ 
. jtnd bounds up^n the Jhore ? 

Caecilius *, a writer at all times much too prcfump- 
tuous, paid little regard to that maxim of the poec% 
when he fo boldly attempted a comparifon between 
Demofthenes and Cicero. But perhaps the precept. 
Know tbyfelfy would not be confidered as divine, if 
every man could eafilf reduce it to praSice. 

It fcems to me that Demofthenes and Cicero were 
originally formed by nature in the fame mould, fo 

g-eat IS the refemblance in their difpofition. The 
me ambition, the fame love of liberty, appears 
in their whole adminiflrationi and the fame timidity 
amidft wars and dangers. Nor did they lefs refemble 
each other in their fortunes. For I think it is im- 
poffible to find two other orators, who raifcd them- 
lelves from obfcure beginnings to fuch authority and 
power ; who both oppofed kings and tyrants ; who 
both loft their daughters ; were baniftied their coun- 
try, and returned with honour ; were forced to fly 
again ; were taken by their enemies, and at laft ex- 
pired the fame hour with, the liberties of their coun- 
try. So that, if nature and fortune, like two arti- 
ficers, were to defcend upon the fcene, and difpute 
about their work, it would be difficult to decide 
whether the former had produced a greater refem- 
blance in their difpofitions, or the latter in the cir- 
cumftances of their lives. We ftiall begin with the 
more ancient. . 

Demofthenes, the father of Demofthenes, was 
one of the principal citizens of Athens. Thcopom- 
pus tells us, he was called the fword-cutlerj bciaufe 

he 

* Caecilius was a.celebrate<) rhetoricUn, who lived in the time 
of Auguftus. He wrote a tixatife on the fubiinie, which is men* 
tioned by Longinus. 
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he employed a great number of flavcs in that bufi- 
nefsw As to what ^fchines the orator relates con* 
cerning his mother ^, that fhe was the daughter of 
one Gyloil fy who was forced to fly for trcafon 
againft the commonwealth, and of a barbarian wo- 
man, we cannot take upon us to fay whether it was 
didtated by truth, or by falfehood . and malignity. 
He had a large fortune left him by his father, who 
died when he was only feven years of age ; the whole 
being cftimated at little lefs than filteen talents. 
But he was greatly wronged by his guardians, who 
converted part to their own ufe, and fuffefed part to 
lie negleftcd. Nay,, they were vile enough to de- 
fraud his tutors of their falaries. This was the chief 
reafon that he had not thofe advantages of education 
to which his quality entitled him. His mother did not 
chufe that he fhould be put to hard and laborious 
exercifes, on account of the wealcnefs and delicacy of 
his frame ; and his preceptors, being ill paid, did 
not prefs him to attend them* Indeed, from the Brdt 
he was of a flender and fickly habit, infomuch that 
the boys are faid to have given him the contemptuous 
name of Ratalus j: for his natural defers. Somfi 
fay, Batalus was an effeminate mulician, whom An* 
tiphanes ridiculed in one of his farces ; others, that 
he was a poet, whole verfes were of the mofl: wanton 
and licentious kind. The Athenians, too, at that 
time, feem to have called a part of the body Balalus^ 
which decency forbids us to name. We are toid^ 

thac 

* In his oration againft Ctefiphon. 

t Gyl/n was accufed of betraying to the enemy a town m 
Pontus called Nymphaeam ; opou which he fled into Scythia, 
where he married a native of the country, and had two daughxers 
by her; one of whom was married to Pbilochares, and the other, 
named Cleobule, to Demofthenes. Her fortune was M%y fninae \ 
and of this marriage cameDemoflhencs the orator. 

X Hefychius gives a different explanation of the word Baudus ; 
bttt Plutarch mud be allowed, though Dacier will not here allow 
him, to underilaad th^ fcnfe of the Greek \vord as well as He- 
fychius. 



> 
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that Detnofthencs had likewife the name of Argasi 
^ cither on account of the favage and morofe turn of 
his behaviour ; for there is a fort of ferpent which 
fomc of the poets call Jrgas * ; or elfe for the feve*. 
^ rity of hb expreffions, which often ^ve his hearer^ 

pain ; for there was a poet named Jrgas^ whofe 
verfes were very keen and fatirical. But enough of 
this article. 

His ambition to fpeak in public is faid to have 
taken its rife on this occafion. The orator Calliftra- 
tus was to plead in the cayfe which the city of Oro« 
pus f bad depending ; and the expcftation of the 
public was gready railed both by the powers of the 
orator, which were then in the highcft repute, and 
by the importance of the trial. Demofthenes hear- 
ing the governors and tutors agree among themfelves 
to attend the trial, with much importunity prevailed 
on his mafter to take £im to hear the pleadings. 
The mafter having Iqme acquaintance with the offi- 
ce who opened the court, go^^his young pupil a 
fealivhere he could hear the orators without being ' 
feen. Calliftratus had great fuccels, and his abilities 
were extremely admired. Demofthenes was fired 
with a fpirit or emulation. When he faw with what 
diftinftion the orator was conduced home, and com- 
plimented by the people, he was ftruck ftili more 
with the power of ttiat commandmg eloquence, 
which could carrv all before it. From •this time, 
therefore, he bade adieu to the other ftudies and 
exercifes in which boys are engaged, and applied 
himfelf with great afliduicy to dcclaming, in hopes 

of 

* Hippocrates too mentions a ferpent of that name. 

f Oropos was a town on the banks of the Earipus on the 
frontiers of Attica. The Thebans, though they had been re-> 
lieved in their diftrefs by Chabrias and the Athenians, fbr^t 
' their former fervices, and took Oropus from them. Chabnaa 
v^as fufpe^ied of treachery, and CallUlratus, the orator, was re^^ 
tained. to plead againft him. Demofthenes mentions this in his 
oration againft Phidias. At ^e time of this trials he was about 
fucteeix. 
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*)f being one da^ 'numbered among thdi orators. 
Ifaeus was the man he made ufe of as his preceptor 
in eloquence, though Ifocrates then taught it ; whe- 
ther it was that the lofs of his father incapacitated 
him to pay the fum of ten minae •, which was that 
rhetorician's ufual price, dr whether he preferred the 
keen and fubtle manner of Ifaeus, as more fit for 
public ufe. » 

Hermippus fays he ftict with an account in certain 
anonymous memoirs, that Demofthehes likewife 
ftodied under Plato f, aftd received great ^affiftance 
from him in preparing to fpeak in public. He adds^ 
that Ctefibius ufed to 'fay, that Demoflhenes was 
privately fupplied, by Callias the Syracufan, and 
fbme others, ^Kh the fyftems of rhetoric taught by 
Ifocrates and Alcidamas, and made his advantage (k 
them. 

. When his minority was explired, he called his 
guardians to account at law, and wrote orations 
agaihft them. .As they found many methods of clii- 
cane and delay, he had great opportunity, as Thu- 
cydides fays, to exercife his talent fof the bar ^. Ic 

Vot. V. k was 



* 



t This could not be the reafpn, if what is rtcofdoii, in the li£9 
of Ifaeus be uue, that he was retained as tutor tduemoflhtaes at 
the price of a hundred mzW. 

t This if confirmed by Cicero in his Brutfas. LeaitttviJJh 
•"PUtdMem ftuaUfi^ audi^uifi etiam Demofibents dicitur : Idque atpd^ 
irtt ixgtntri it granditate verborum. ' Again in his book de Or of en* 
^uod idem de Uemcfibene txiftimari pouft^ cujus ex epiftolis intelUri 
licet quam frequens fuerit Platonis auditor* it is polTible that Ci^* 
eero m this place alludes to that letter of Dem^^f^henes addreffed 
to HeracUodoras, in which he thus fpealcs of Plat j*s phllofophy* 
** Since you have efpoufed the dodlnne of Plato, which is fo dif- 
'< tant from avarice, from artifice and violence ;~a dodlrinc vvhofc 
^' objedisthe perfe£fcion of 8;oodners and juflice ! Immortal gods I 
'< when once -a man has adopted this dodtrine) is it poffible he 
-" ihould deviate ixQm truth, or entertain one fellfiih or ungene-* 
** roug fentiment ?'* '"<^ 

X He loft his father at the age of feven ; and he was ten years 
in the hands of guardians. He, therefore, began, to plead in his 
eighteenth vear, which, as it-was only in his own private affairs, 
was not forbidden by the laws. 
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was not without much pains and fomc rifque that 
gained his caufe ; and, at laft, it was but a very 
Icnall part of his patrimony that he could recover. 
By this means, however, he acquired a proper af- 
furance, and fome experience ; and, having tafted 
the honour and power that go in the train of elo- 
quence, he attempted to fpeak in the public debates, 
and take a (hare in the adminiftration. As it is faid 
of Laomedon the Orchomenian, that, by the advice 
of his phyficians, in fome diforder of the Ipleen, he 
applied himfelf to running, and continued it con- 
llantly a great length of way, till he had gained fuch 
excellent health and breath, that he tried for the 
crown at the public games, and diftinguifhed him- 
felf in the long courfe: So it happened to De- 
mofthenes, that he firfl: appeared at the bar for the 
recovery of his own fortune, which had been fo mucli 
embezzled ; and having acquired in that caufe a per- 
fuafive and powerful manner of (peaking, he con* 
tefted the crown, as I may call it, with the other 
orators before the general aiTembly. 

However, in his firft addrefsto the people, he was 
laughed at, and interrupted by their clamours^, for 
the violence of his manner threw him into a confu- 
lion of periods, and a distortion of his argument. Bc^ 
fides, he had a weaknefs and ftammering in his voice, 
and a want of breath, which caufed mch a diffrac- 
tion in his difcourfe, that it was difficult for the au* 
dience to underftand him. At lafl, upon his quitting 
the aflembly, Eunomus the Thriafian, a man now 
extremely old, found him wandering in a deje&ed 
condition in the Piraeus, and^ took upon him to fet 
him right. " You," faid he,' " have a manner of 
*• fpcaking very like that of Pericles ; and yet you 
lofe yourfelf out of mere timidity and cowardice. 
•* You neither bear up againft the tumults of a po- 
•* pular afTembly, nor prepare your body by exercife 
•* for the labour of the roftrum^ but fuffer your parts 
l\ to wither away in negligence and indolence." 

2 Another 
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Another time, we are told, when his fpeeches had 
t^een ill received, and he was going home with hia 
head covered, and in the greatell diftrefs, Satyrus 
the player, who was an acquaintance of his, follow-* 
cd, and went in with him. Demofthenes lamented 
to him, ^^ that, though he was the mo(t laborious 
of all the orators, and had almoft facriiiced his 
health to that application, yet he could gain no 
favour with the people *, but drunken feamen, and 
other unlettered perfons were heard, and kept the 
roftrum^ while he was entirely difregarded ♦/* 
You fay true," anfwered Satyrus ; " but I will 
foon provide a remedy, if you will repeat to me 
fome fpeech in Euripides or Sophocles/* When 
Demofthenes had done, Satyrus pronounced the 
fame fpeech ; and he did it with fuch propriety Of 
aftion, and fo much in chara£ter, that it appeared 
to the orator quite a diflferent paflTage. He now under* 
ftood fo well how much grace and dignity aftion adds 
to the bcft oration, that he thought it a fmall matter 
to premeditate and compofe, though with the utmoft 
care, if the pronunciation and propriety ofgefture 
were not attended to* Upon this, he built himfelf 
a fubterraneous fludy, which remained to our times* 
Thither he repaired every day, to form his adtion, 
and exercife his voice ; and he would often ftay there 
for two or three months together; (having one 
fide of his head, that, if he fhould happen to be ever 
fo defirous of going abroad, the (hame of appearing 
in that condition might keep him in. • 

When he did go out upon a vifit, or received one,' 
he would take fomething that paflfed in converfation, 
fome bufinefs or fa6t that was reported to him, for a 
fubjeA to exercife himlelf upon. ^% foon as he had 
parted from his friends, he went to his ftudy, where he 
repeated the matter in order as it pafied, together with 

R 2 ' the 

^ This was the privilege of all Democratic fiates. Some 
think, that, by feamen, he means Demades, whofe profeflioa 
was that of a mariner. 
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the arguments for and againft it. The fubftance ot 
the fpeeches which he heard, he commicted to me« 
movft and afterwards reduced them to regular ien- 
tences and periods \ meditating a variety of correc* 
lions and new forms of expreffion^ both for what 
others had faid to him, and he had addrefled to'them; 
Hence it was concluded that he was not a man of 
much genius ; and that all his eloquence was the ef- 
fect ot labour. A ftrong] proof of this feemed to 
be, that he was feldom heard to fpeak any thing e:^ 
tempore ; and though the people often called upon 
him by name, as he fate in the allemblyt to fpeak 
to the point debated, he would not do it unlefs he 
came prepared. For this, many of the orators ridi- 
culed huTi ; and Pytheas, in particular, told him, 
*' That all his argulfnents fmelt of the lamp." De* 
mofthenes retorted (harply upon him, ** Yes, in- 
*^ deed ; but your lamp and mine, my friend, are 
^* not confcious to the fame labours." To others 
he did not pretend to deny his previous application, 
but told them, " He neither wrote the whole of his 
orations, nor fpoke without firft committing part 
to writing." He farther affirmed, " that this 
ihewed him a good member of a Democratic ftate $ 
*^ for the coming prepared to the rojirum^ was a mark 
•*" of refpedt for the people. Whereas, to be regard* 
^^ lefs of what the people might think of a man's 
^ addrefs, (hewed his inclination for oligarchy ; and 
that he had rather gain his point by force than by 
perfuafion." Another proof they give us of his 
want of confidence on any fudden occafion, i$y 
that when he happened to be put in diforder by the 
tumultuary behaviour of the people, Demades often 
rofe up to fupport him in an ex tempore addrefs ^ biic 
he never did the fame for Demades. 

Wherefore, 

^ Cicero 'did the fame, as we find in his epifiks to Atticos. 
Thcfe alignments he calls Tbe/es fditka* 
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Wherefore, then, it may be faid, did ^fchi- 
nes call him an orator of the mod admirable aiTur- 
ajlce ? How could he ftand up alone and refute Py- 
thon the Byzantian *, whofe eloquence poured 
againft the Athenians like a torrent ? And when La- 
machus the Myrrhenean f pronounced at the Olym- 
pic games an encomium which he had written upon 
Philip and Alexander ; and in which he had aiTerced 
many fevere and reproachful things againft the The* 
bans and Olynthians, how could Demofthenes ri£b up 
and prove, by a ready deduction of fads, the many 
benefits for which Greece wa« indebted to the The- 
bans and Chalcidians, and the many evils that the 
flatterers of the Macedonians had brought upon 
their country ? This, too, wrought fuch a change 
in the minds of the great audience, that the Sophift, 
his antagonift, apprehending a tumult, ftole out of 
the aflfembly. 

Upon the whole, it appears that Demofthenes did 
not take Pericles entirely for his model. He only 
adopted his aftion and delivery, and his prudent re* 
iblution not to make a pradice of fpeaking from 
a fudden impulfe, or on any occafion that might 
prefent itfelf || being perfuaded that it was to that 

R 3 condud 

* This was one of the moft glorious circamftances in the life 
of Demofthenes. The fate «f his country* in a great meafare, 
depended on his eloquence. After Elatea was lofl» and Philip 
threatened to march againft Athens, the Athenians applied for 
foccours to the Boeotians. When the league was eflabliihedy and 
the troops afTeoibledatChaeronea, Philip fent ambafladors to th^ 
council of Boeotia, the chief of whom was Python, one of the 
ableft orators of his time. When he had inveighed with all the 
powers of eloquence ajgainft the Athenians and their caufe, De- 
mofthenes aniwered him, and carried the point in their favour. 
He was fo elevated with this vi^ry, that lie mentions it in one 
of his orations in almoft the fame terms that Plutarch has ufed 
here. 

t If we fuppofe this Lamachos to have been of Attica., the text 
Ihould be altered from Myrrbauan to MyrrbiHuJUm ; for Myrrbi' 
nus was a borough of Atuca. But there was a town called Myr- 
hine in ^olia, and another in Lemnosi and probably Lamachas 
was of one of thefe. 
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conduft he owed his greatnefs. Yet, while he chol^ 
not often to trull the uiccefs of his powers to fortune, 
}ie did not abfolgtely hegleft; the reputation which 
inay be acquired by fpeaking on a fudden occafion. 
And, if we believe h^ratofmenes, Pemetrius th$ 
Phalerean, and the comic poets, there was a greater 
fpirit and boldnefs in his unpremeditated orations, 
than in thofe he had committed to *writing. Era- 
(oilhenes fays, that, in his extemporaneous har 
f angues, he often fpoke as from a fupernatural im- 
pulfe ; and Demetrius tells us, that, in an addfefs tq 
the people, like a man infpired, he once uttered this 
oath in verfe, ' 

fy e^rtb^ by all her foiintqim^ Jireams^ an4fioo4s. 

One of the comic writers calls him Rhopcpcrperetbras *j 
qnd another, ridiculing his frequent ufe of the An- 
tithefis, fays, " As he took, fo he retook." Fof 
Pemofthenes afieded to ufe that exprefllon. Pofli* 
biy, Antiphanes played upon that paflage in th^ 
oration concerning the Ifle of (I^lpn^fus, in whic^ 
Pemofthenes advifed the Athenians '^ pot to take, 
*' bgt to retjike it from Philip t*** 

It was agreed, however, on all hamds, that Demades 
excelled all the orators, w^cfi he trufted to natgre 
only ; and that his fudden effufipns were fuperior tq 
the laboured fpeeches of Demofthenes. Arifto of 
Chios gives us the following account of the opinion 
of Theophraftus concerning thefe orators. Beipg 
aiked in what light he looked upon Demofthenes as 
2fii orator, he faid, ^* I think him worthy of Athens ;*• 
^hat of Demades, " I think him above it.*' The 
fame philofopher relates of Polyegdus the 3phettian, 
who was one of the principal perfons in the Athe* 
nian ^dminiftration at that time, that he called 

^ Ji hahirtU^fl^ofJiaaff'Wi^iSt or (bmethmg like It* "^ 

-|- There is an expreffion fomething like what Plutarch ^a^ 

qnQtedy aboat the be^nnin^ of that oration. Libanias fufpefti 

fhe whole of that oration to oe fparious ; but this railleiy of th^ 

P09t on Demofthenes. feems to prove that it was of hisnand* 
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^^ Demofthenes the greateft orator, and Phocion 
** the tnoft powerful fpeaker ;'^ becaufe the latter 
comprized a great deal of fenfe in a few words. To 
the fame purpofe, we are told, that Demofthenes 
himfelf, whenever Phoicion got up tq oppofe him, 
ufed to fay to his friends, ^^ Here comes the prun- 
*' ing-hook of my periods." It is uncertain, indeed, 
whether Demofthenes referred to Phocion*s manner, 
of (peaking, or to his life and charader. The lat- 
ter might be the cafe, becaufe he knew that a word 
or a nod from a man of fuperior charader, is more 
regarded than the long difcourfes of another. 

As for his perfonal defe£bs, Demetrius the Phale^ 
rean, gives us an account of the remedies he applied 
to them ; and he fays he had it from Demofthenes 
in his old age. The hefitation and ftammering of 
his tongue, he corrected by pra£bifing to fpeak with 
pebbles in his mouth; and he ftrengthened his 
voice by, running or walking up-hill, and pro- 
nouncing fome paflage in an oration or a poem^ 
during the difficulty of breath which that caufed. 
He had, moreover, a looking-glafs in his houfe, be* 
fore which he ufed to declaim, and adjuft all his 
motions. 

It is faid, that a man came to him, one day, and 
defired him to be his advocate againft a perfon from 
whom he had fuSered by affault. " Not you, indeed ;*• 
faid Demofthenes, '^ you have fuffered no fuch 
** thing." " What!" faid the man, raifing his 
voice, " have I not received thoft blows ?" " Ay, 

now," replied Demofthenes, ♦' you do fpeak like 

a perfon (hat has b^en injured." So much, in his 
opinion, do the tone of voice and the adion contri- 
bute to gain the fpeaker credit in what he affirms. 

His a&ion pleafed the commonalty much; but 
people of tafte, (among whom was Demetrius the 
Phalerean) thought there was fomething in it low, 
inelegant, and unmanly. Hermippus acquaints us,, 
that JEHoii being alked his opinion of the ancient 

R 4 orators. 
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orators, and thofc of that time, faid, ** Whoever ha< 
*^ beard the orators of former times, mud admire the 
^^ decorum and dignity with which they fpoke. Yec» 
♦' when we read the orations of Pemofthenes, we 
^* mull allow they have more art in the compofition» 
f * and greater force.** It is necdlefs (o mention, that^ 
in his written orationsi^ there was fomething extremer 
iy cutting and fevere -, but, in his fudden repartees, 
there was alfo fomething of humour ♦. When De-^ 
mades faid, " Demofthenes to me ! a fow to Mi* 
f nervaj'* our orator made anfwer, ^* This Minervs^ 
f^ was found the other day playing the whore in 
f* Colyttus.** When a rafcal, furnamed G&tf/fi«i+, 
attempted to jeft Upon his late ftudies and long 
watchings, he faid, *^ I know my lamp offends thee. ^ 
f But you need not wonder, my countrymen, that 
f* we have lb many robberies, when we have thieves 
f * of brafs, and walls only of clay.*' Though more 
pf his fayings might be produced, we (hall pa|s 
them ovpr, and go on to feek the reft of his man- 
ners and charaAer in his actions and political con? 
fiuft. 

He tells us himfelf, that he entered upon public 
bufinefs in the time of the Phocian war t ; ind the 
fame may be collciftcd from his Phillippics. For 
ibme of the laft of them were delivered after that 
war was finilhed ; and the former relate to the im- 
mediate tranfadions of it. It appears alio, that he 
feas two and thirty years old, when Ije was preparing 
his oration againft Midias ; and yet, at that time, 
he had attained no name or power in the adminiftra- 
|ion. Tl^is, indeed, feems (o be the realbn of his 

dropping 

f Longinus wil} not allow him the leaft excellence ifi matteq 
^f humour or pleafantjy. Cap. xxviii. 

t That is, Brafi. . 

% In the Olymp. cvi. 533 years before the ChriHian aera« Dcr 
|no(lhenes was then in his twenty- feventh year. 
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propping the profecution for a fum of money, 
For, 



no prayer J no moving art 



Eer hent that fierce, inexorable heart. Pope, 

He was vindiftivc in * his nature, and implacable 
In his refentments. He faw it a difficult thing, an4 
out of the reach of his intereft, to pull down a man 
& well fupported on all (ides, as Midias, by wealth 
and friends ; and therefore he liftened to the applies* 
tion in bis behalf. Had he feen any hopes or pofllbir 
lity of cruibing his enemy, I cannot think that 
three thoufand drachmas could have difarmed his 
jwger. 

He had a glorious fubjed for his political ambi- 
tion, to defend the caufe of Greece againft Philip. 
He defended it like a champion worthy of fuch 4' 
charge, and foon gained great reputation both for 
f loquence and for the bold truths which he fpoke. 
He was admired in Greece, and courted by the king 
pf Perfia. Nay, Philip himfelf had a much higher 
ppinion of him than of the other orators ; and his 
fnemies acknowledged that they had to contend 
with a great man. For JEfchines and Hyperides, 
}n their very accufations, give him fuch a charadler. 

I wonder, therefore, how Theopompus couFd fay 
that he was a man of no fteadineis, who was never 
long pleafed either with the fame perfons or things. 
For, on the contrary, it appears that he abode by 
the party and the meafures which he firfl adopted ; 
and was fo far from quitting them during his life, 
that he forfeited his life, rather than he would for^ 
fake them. Den^ades, to excufe the inconfiftency 
pf his public charafter, ufed to fay, ** I may have 
'•• afferted things contrary to my former fentiments, 
•* but not any thing contrary to the true interefts of 
*' the commonwealth.-* Melanopus, who was of 
theoppofite party to Calliftratus, often fuffered him- 
JTelf to be bought off, and tl^en faid, by way of 

I apology, 
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apology, to the people^ ^' It is true» the man is mf 
** enemy, but the public good is^an over-ruling 
•* confidcration." And Nicodemus the Meflenian, 
who firft appeared ftrong in the interell of Caflander, 
and afterwards in that of Demetrius, faid, ^^ He did 
V not contradid himfelf, for it was always the bed: 
** way to liften to the ftrongeft/* But we have no-» 
thing of that kind to alledge againft Demofthenes. 
He was never a timc-ferver either in his words or 
anions. The key of politics, which he firfl: touched, 
he kept to without variation. 

Panaetius, the philofopher, aflferts, that moft of 
This orations are written upon this principle, that vir* 
tue is to be chofen for her own fake only -, that, for 
inftance, of the crawn^ that againji Ariftocrates, that 
ftnr the immunities^ and the Philippics. In all thefe 
orations, he does not exhort his countrymen to that 
which is not agreeable, or eafy, or advantageous % 
but points out honour and propriety as the firft ob- 
je&s, and leaves the fafaty of the date as a matter of 
inferior confideration. So that, if, befide that noble 
ambition which animated his meafures, and the ge-^ 
herous turn of his addrefles to the people, he had 
been bleft with the courage that war demands, and 
had kept his hands clean of bribes, he would not 
have been numbered with fuch orators as Myrocles, 
Polyeuftus and Hyperides, but have dcferved to be 
placed in a higher fphere with Cimon, Thucydides, 
and Pericles. 

Among thofe who took the reins of government 
ffter him *, Phocion, though not of the party in 
mod efteem, I (nean that which feemed to favour the 

Ma* 

* T^i' y^ firr avrof^ ieems as if it would do, with the little 
paraphrafe we have given it ; for Phocion did ceruinly hold th^ 
reins of government when Demoflhenes was no more. At the 
fame time we muft obferve, that fome infift that the emendation 
of Wol£u8» 7«r y}i9 kat* at/ror, ihould take place, becaufe 
Phocion was co-temporary to Depdofthenes ; and b^aufe Plii* 
tarch fays afterwards, th( y% ka^ a uToy pitrof «f , %^m /s ktyv» 
Ti^t^Ai f «X/»r«A X«l Til Ci» TitpHAt^f « 
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Macedonians ; yet, on account of his probity and 
valour, did not appear at all inferior ,to Ephialtes, 
Ariftides, and Cimon. But Demofthenes had nei- 
ther the courage that could be trufted in the field, 
nor was he (as Demetrius cxpreffcs it) fufficicntly 
fortified againfl: the impreilions of money. Though 
he bore up againfl: the afTaults of corruption from 
Philip and the Macedonians, yet he was taken by 
the gold of Sufa and Ecbatana. So that he was much 
better qualified to recommend, than to imitate, the 
virtues of our anceftors. It muft be acknowledged^ 
however, that he excelled all the orators of his time, 
except Phocion, in his life and converfation. And 
we find in his orations, that he told the people the 
boldeft truths, that he oppofed their inclinations, 
and corrected their errors with the greateft fpirit and 
freedom. Theopompus alfo acquaints us, that, 
vhen the Athenians were for having him manager 
of a certain impeachment, and infifted upon it in a 
tumultuary manner, he would not comply, but rofe 
up and faid, " My friends, I will be your coun-* 
** fellor, whether you will or no 5 but a falfe accuier 
'* I will not be, how much foever you may wifli it.** 
His behaviour in the cafe of Antipho, was of the 
Ariftocratic caft *• The people had acquitted him 
in the general afiembly ; and yet he carried him be- 
fore the areopagus\ where, without regarding the 
offence it might give the people, he proved that he 
had promifed Philip to burn the arfenal ; upon 
which, he was condemned by the council, and put 
to death. He likewife accufed the prieftefs Theoris 
of feveral mifdemeanours ; and, among the reft, of 
her teaching the (laves many arts of impofition. 
Such crimes, he infifted, were capital; and flic was 
delivered over to the executioner. 

Demofthenes is faid to have written the oration for 
Apollodorus, by which he carried his caufe againft 
|he general Timotheus, in an adtion of debt to the 

, public 

f See hit oratipD dt Cpro9^ 
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public treafury ; as alio thofe others againft Pbormia 
and Stephanus * ; which was a jult exception againft 
his charader. For he compofed the oration which 
Phormio had pronounced againft Apolbdorus. 
This, therefor^, was like furnilhing two eneniies 
"with weappns.outof the fame (hop to fight one ano* 
then He wrote fome public orations for others, 
before he had any concern in the adminiftration 
himfelf, namely, thofe againft Androtion, Timo^ 
crates and Ariftocrates, For it appears that he was 
only twenty-feven or twenty-eight years of age when 
he publifhed thofe orations. That againft Ariftogi- 
toil, and that for the immunities^ he delivered him-? 
felf, at the requeft, as he fays, of Ctefippus the 
fon of Chabrias \ though others tell us, it was be* 
caufe h^ paid his addrefles to the young man's mo« 
ther« He did not, however, marry her; for his 
wife was a woman of Samos, as Demetrius the Mag- 
liefian informs us, in his account of perfons of the 
fame name. It is uncertain, whether that againft 
JEfchincs, fcr telraying bis fruft as ambajfador +, was 
ever fpoken ^ though Idomeneqs affirms that MU. 
chines was acquitted only by thirty votes. This feems 
not to be true, at leaft fo far as may be conjedured 
from both their orations concerning the crown. For 
neither of them exprefsly mentions it as a caufe that 
ever came to trial But this is a point which we 
Ihall leave for others to decide. 

Demofthenes, through the whole courfe of hit 
political condud, left none of the aftions of the king 
of Macedon undifparaged. Even in time of peace, 
he laid hold on every opportunity to raife fufpicions 

againft 

* Pacier eive« « quite contrary renfe. Infiead of» awn/t 
Phormio, he lays, /or Phormu, pour Pbortnion ; though the &eek 
is TKC 'jr^oi ♦opfAiwrce. Probab)/ he had a copy with a diiFerent 
reading, but he does not mention it. 

f In this oration, Demofthenes accufed ^{chines of many ca- 
pital crimes committed in the embaify on which he was fent to 
oblige Philip to fwear to the ^ticles of peace. Both that oration^ 
and the aniwer of i£fchinc8« sg^e ftill extant* 



againft him among the Athenians, and to excite 
their rcfcntment. Hence, Philip looked upon hint 
as a perfon of the j^reateft importance in Athens % 
and when he went with nine other deputies to the 
court of that prince, after having given them all 
audience, he anfwered the ibeech of Demofthenea 
with greater care than the reft. As to other marks 
of honour and refpeft, Demofthenes had not an 
equal fliare in them 5 they were bcftowed principally 
upon ^fchines and Philocrates. They, therefore^ 
were large in the praife of Philip on all occaGons i 
and they infifted, in particular, on his eloquence, 
his beauty, and even his being able to drink a great 
quantity of liquor. Demofthenes, who could not 
bear to hear him praifed, turned theie things off as 
trifles. " The firft,** he faid, " was the property 
^* of a fophift, the fecond of a woman, and the third 
*^ of a fponge ; and not one of them could do any 
" credit to a king.** 

Afterwards it appeared, that nothing was to be 
expefled but war ; for, on one hand, Philip knew 
not how to fit down in tranquility; and, on the 
other, Demofthenes inflamed the Athenians. In 
this cafe, the firft ftep the orator took, was, to put 
the people upon fending an armament to Euboea, 
which was brought under the yoke of Philip by its 
petty tyrants. Accordingly he drew up an edift, 
in purfuance of which they palled over to that Pe- 
ninfula, and drove out the Macedonians. His ie« 
cond operation was the lending fuccours'to the By- 
zantians and Perinthians, with whom Philip was at 
war. He perfuaded the people to drop their re- 
fentment, to forget the faults which both thofe na* 
tions had committed in the confederate war, and to 
fend a body of troops to their afllftance. They did 
fo, and it faved them from ruin. After this, he 
went ambafliador to the ftates of Greece •, and, by 
his animating addrefs, brought them almoft all to 
join in the league againft Philip. Befide the troops 

of 
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of the ieveral cities, they took an army of mercen^ 
ries, to the number of fifteen thoufand foot, and two^ 
thoufand horfe, into pay, and readily contributed to 
the charge. Theophraftus tells us, that^ when tha 
allies defircd their contributions might be fettled, 
Crobylus the orator anfwered, '^ That war could 
•• not be brought to any fet diet." 

The eyes ot all Greece were now upon thefe 
movements; and all were iblicitous for the events 
The cities of fluboea, the Achaeans^ the Corin^ 
thianSf the Megarenfians, the Leucadians, the Cor* 
CyraeanS) had each feverally engaged for themfelves 
ftgainft the Macedonians. Yet the greateft work re-> 
maiiied for Demolthenes to do ; which was to bring 
the Thebans over to the league. Their country 
bordered upon Attica ^ they had a great army on 
foot, and were then reckoned the ^il foldiers in 
Greece. But they had recent obligations to Philip in 
the Phocian war, and therefore it was not eafy to 
draw them from him •, efpecially when they confi- 
dered the frequent quarrels and ads of hoftility in 
which their vicinity to Athens engaged them. 

Meantime Philip, elated with his fuccefs at Am- 
phifla, furprifed Elatea, and poflefled himfelf of 
Phocis. The Athenians were ftruck with aftonilh*- 
ment, and not one of them durfl: mount the roftrum : 
No one knew what advice to give ; but a melan- 
choly filence reigned in the city. In this dif- 
trefs Demofthenes alone flood forth, and propofed, 
that application fhould be made to the Thebans. 
He likewife animated the people in his ufual man- 
ner, and infpired them with frefh hopes ; in confe*^ 
quence of which, he was fent ambafTador to Thebes, 
fome others being joined in commiinon with him. 
Philip, too, on his part, as Maryas informs us, fent 
Amyntas and Clearchus, two Macedonians, Dao- 
chus the ThefTalian, and Thrafydaeus the Elean *^ 

to 

* As the country of Amyntas and Clearchus is nuentionedr 
fo in all probability was that of the other ambaiTadors who were 
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to anfwer the Athenian deputies. The Thebans were 
not ignorant what way their true intereft pointed % 
"but each of them had the evils of war before his 
eyes; for their Phocian wounds were ftill fre(h 
upon them. However, the powers of the orator, 
as Theopompus tells us, rekindled their courage 
and ambition fo efieftually, that all other objeSs 
were difregarded. They loft fight of fear, of cau* 
tion, of every prior attachment, and, through the 
force of his eloquence, fell with enthufiaftic tranf- 
ports into the path of honour. 

So powerful, indeed, were the eflForts of the ora- 
tor, that Philip immediately fent ambafiadors to 
Athens to apply for peace ; Greece recovered her 
Ipirits, whilft ihe ftood wsuting for the event ; and 
not only the Athenian generals, bpt the governors 
of Boeotia, were ready to execute the commands of 
Demofthenes. All the aflemblies, as well thofe 
of Thebes, as thofe of Athens, were under his di- 
reftion : he was eaually beloved, equally powerful 
in both places ; ana, as Theopompus (hews, it was 
no more than his merit claimed. But the fuperior 
power of fortune, which feems to- have been work- 
ing a revolution, and drawing the liberties of Greece 
to a period at that time, oppofed and baffled all the 
meaiures that could be taken. The deity difcovered 
many tokens of the approaching event. Among 
the reft, the prieftefi or Apollo delivered dreadful 
oracles; and an old prophecy from the Sibylline 
books was then much repeated.-— 

Far from I'bermodoffs banks ^ wben^ fiaitCd with bloody 
Boeotia trembles o*er tbe crimf on floods 
On eagle-pinions let me pierce tbejky^ 
And fee tbe vanquiJKd weep^ tbe viSor die ! 

This 

to aA with them. The text, as it now ilandsy is K(avvt*9 fjtiw 

^9*jfv^dLt9f. The xeei before BtonKoff ihould probably be 
taken awray. As to Thraf/dacus, wc find in Platarch's inoralsj^ 
|hat he was an Elean* 
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This Tbermodon^ they fay, is a fmall river ixi tmif 
country near Chaeronea, which falls into the Cephi* 
fiis. At prefent we know no river of that name ; 
but we conjedture that the Haemon, wliich runs by 
the temple of Hercules, where the Greeks encamps 
cd^ might then be called Thermodon ; and the bat* 
tie having filled it with blood and the bodies of the 
-ilain, it might, on that account, change it^s appella- 
tion. Duris, indeed, fays, that Thernx)don was 
not a river, but that fome ^f the foldiers^ as they 
were pitching their tents, and opening the trenche% 
found a fmaU flatue, with an inlcription^ which fig- 
nified, that the perfon repreiented was Thermodon 
holding a wounded Amazon in his arms. He adds^ 
that there was another oracle on the futge^ much 
taken notice of at that timie.««» 

^ '- - ■■ Fell bird of preyj 

JFait thou the plenteous bdrvefi which the [word 

Will give thee on ^ermodon. 

But it is hard to fay what truth there is in thcfe ae'-* 
counts. 

As to Demofthenes, he is feid to have had fuch 
confidence in the Grecian arms, and to have been fa 
much elated with the courage and fpirit of fo many 
brave men calling for the enemy, that he would not 
fufler them to regard any oracles or prophecies. He 
told them, that he fufpcftcd the propbetefs herfclf of 
pbilippizing. He put the Thcbans in mind of Epa- 
minondas, and the Athenians of Pericles^ how they 
reckoned fuch things as mere pretexts of cowardice^ 
and purfued the plan which their reafon had di£lated« 
Thus far Demofthenes acquitted himfelf like a man 
of fpirit and honour. But in the battle^ he per* 
formed nothing worthy of the glorious things he had 
fpoken. He quitted his poft ; he threw away his 
arms ; he fled in the moft infamous manner \ and w^ 
Dotafixamed, as Pytheas fays, to bely the infcrip^ 

tiOB 
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' tion which he had put upon his fhield in golden cha« 
rafters. To good Fortune. 

Immediately after the vidtory, Philip, in the ela- 
tion of his heart, committed a thoufand exceflfet. 
fie drank to intoxication, and danced over the dead^ 
making a kind of fong of the firft part of the de^ 
crce which Demofthencs had procured, and beating 

time to it. Dernqfibenes the Paeanean^ fon of D^ 

mqftbeneSj has decreed. But when he came to be fober 
again, and confidered the dangers with which he had 
lately been furroundcd, he trembled to think of the 
prodigious force and power of that orator, who had 
obliged him to put both empire and life on the caft 
.of a day, on a few hours of that day *. . 

The fame of Demofthenes reached the Pcrfian 
court ; and the king wrote letters to his lieutenants, 
commanding them to fupply him with money, and 
to attend to him more than any other man in Greece ; 
becaufe he knew bed how to make a diverfion in 
his favour, by railing frefb troubles, and finding 
employment for the Macedonian arms nearer home. 
This, Alexander afterwards difcovered by the letters 
of Demofthenes which he found at Sardis v and the 
papers of the Perfian governors expreffing the funrs 
which had been given him. 

When the Greeks had loft this great battle, thofe 
of the contrary fadlion attacked Demofthenes, and 
brought a variety of public accufations againft hin?i. 
The people, however, not only acquitted him, but 
treated him with the fame refpcdl as before, anrd 
called him to the helm again, as a pcrlbn whom* 
they knew to be a well-wifticr to hrs country. So" 
that, when the bones of thofe who fell at Chacronea^ 
were brought home to be interred, they pitched upon' 

Vol. V- S De- 

• Dtmades the orator contributed to bring liim to the rigJit 
life of his reafon, when he told him with tuch diltinguilhed' 
magnanimity, " That fortune had placed him in the charafter 
•« of Agamemnon, but that he chofe to* play the part of 
^ Theffitcs.'^ 
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Dcmofthcncs td make the funeril oration. Thejr 
were, therefore, fo far from bearing their misfortune 
in a nhean and ungenerous manner, as Theopompus, 
in a tragicsd ftrain, reprefent^ it ; that, by the great 
Jionour they did the counfeUor, they (hewed they 
did not repent of having followed his advke. 
' Demollhenes accordingly made the oration. But^ 
after this, he did not prefix his own name to lus 
^i£bs, becaufe he confidered fortune as ihau^cioua 
to him ; but fomettmes that of one friend, fbme* 
times that of another ; till he recovered his ^rits 
upon the death of Philip. For that prince did hoc 
iong furvive his vnSbory at Chaeronea -, and his fate 
feemed to be preBgnified in the laft txf the verfea 
dbove quoted : 

And fee the njanquifli^d weepy the viharJie i 

. Demofthenes had fecret tnteUtgence of die deacll 
of Philip ; and, in order to prepoflefs the peop^ 
with hopes of fome good foccels to come, he«ntei«tt 
the aficmrbly with a gay countenance, pretending 
he had feen a vifion which announced foteethidg 
great for Athens. Soon after, meilengen caMe 
with an account of Philip-s death. The Athenians 
immediately offered facrifices of ackndwledgmeirt 
to the gods for fo hafipy an event, and voted a oiown 
for Paufenias, who killed him. Demofthenes, <m 
this occafion, made his appearance in ntagnifieerft 
attire, and with a garland on his head, though it 
was only the feventh day after his daughter*s d^ath'; 
as ^fchines tells us, who, on that account, re- 
proaches him as an unnatural father. But he muft 
himfelf have been of an ungenerous and effi? minafe 
difpofition, if he confidered tears and lamentatiOifs 
as marks of a kind and affedionate parent, and con- 
demned the man who bore fuch a lofs with mo- 
deration. 

At the fame time, I do not pretend to fay, the 
Athenians were right in crowning thenifclves with 

4 flowerSy 
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llowcrSy or in iaciilicing, upon the death of a prince, 
vho had behaved to them with ib mgch gentlenefs 
and humanity in their misfortunes. For it was 
% lucannefs^ below conten^pt, to honour hitn in 
his life, and admit him a citizen ^ and yet, after 
Jie was fallen by the hands of another, not to keep 
.their joy within any bounds, but to infult the dead, 
and fing triumphal fiuigs, as if they had performed 
. fbmc extraordinary a& of valour. 

I commend Demofthenes, indeed, for leaving the 
tears and other inftaaces of mourning, which his 
jdomeftic misfortunes nught claim, to the women, 
and going about fuch a&ions as he thought condm^ 
cive to the welfare of his country. For i think, a 
. man of fuch iirmnefs and other abilities as a ftatcf- 
mas ought to havje, fhould ^always have the com* 
moD concern in view, and look upoo his private 
accidents or bufinefs ^ conliderations much inferior 
to the public. In confequence of which, be will be 
much oiore careful to maintain his dignity, than 
a&ocs who perfonate kio^a and tyrants ^ and yet 
thefe, wc fee, neither laugh nor weep according to 
tlie di&axes of their own paffions, but as they aie 
4ic6dted by the fubjeft of the drama. It is univer- 
£BL\]f acknowledged that we are not to abandon the 
uabappy to their forrows, but to endeavour to con« 
,£ale them by rational difcourie, or by turning their 
attention to more agreeable obje&s^ in the fame 
manner as we defire thofe who have weak eyes, to 
turn them from bright and dazzling colours, to 
, or others of a ibfter'kind. And what better 
ion can there be under domeftic afflidlions, 
than .to attemper and alleviate them with the public 
fucoeis ^ ^ fo that, by fuch a mixture, the bad may 

S » Ijc 

* la the printed text, U it ^0urptJ^o< disrpx^^^^* ^^^ ^® 
,Vukob* and another ii|aou(cr.ipt give .05 tt/rujcifd'jtf.. Some 
qaellion whether noii!«»v Tpt^^Mw cap /m«sNii puhh^: joy, though 
vmkn d%6t ^ruinly ibia^bmiis.mjstRn ih^ alfeAipivi or fofioRs ia 
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be correftcd by the good. Thcfe reflcftions we 
thought proper to make, becaufe wc have obferved 
that this difcourfe of ^fchines has weakened the 
minds of many perfons, and put them upon indulg- 
ing all the effeminacy of forrow., 

Demofthenes now foUicited the ftates of Greece 
again, and they entered once more into the league. 
The Thcbans, being furniflied with arms by De- 
mofthenes, attacked the garrifon ia their citadel, 
and killed great numbers ; and the Athenians pre- 
pared to join them in the war. Demofthenes mounted 
the roftrum almoft every day ; and he wrote to the 
king of Perfia's lieutenants in AGa, to invite them 
to commence hoftilities from that quarter againft 
Alexander, whom he called a boy^ a fecond Mdrgiies*. 

But when Alexander had fettled the affairs of his 
own country, and marched into Boeotia with all his 
forces, the pride of tty: Athenians was humbled, and 
the fpirit of Demofthenes died away. They deferted 
the Thebans ; and that unhappy people had to ftand 
the whole fury of the war by themfclves •, in confe- 
quence of which, they loft their city. The Athe- 
nians were in great trouble and.confufion ; and they 
. could think of no better meafure, than the fending 
Demofthenes, and Ibme others, ambafladors to 
Alexander. But Demofthenes, dreading the anger 
of that monarch, turned back at Mount Cithaeron, 
and relinquifhed his commiflion. Alexander imme- 
diately fcnt deputies to Athens, who (according to 
Idomeneus and Duris) demanded that they would 
deliver up ten of their orators. But the greateft 
part, and thofe the moft reputable of the hiftorians, 
iay, that he demanded only thefe eight, Demofthenes, 

Polyeuftus, 

general. It would, indeed, be good fenfe to fay, We ought to 

lofc our private forrows in the public ; Doll thou mourn for thy- 
' {elf, when thy country is perifhing ? But that interpretatioa 

would not agree with what follows, ro/^ CtKnovif Aftt^i^^^ 

fay^^tu^ that the bad may he correQcd hy the good, 

* 'Homer wrote a fatire againft this Margites, who appears to 
.Jbave been a very contemptible charafter. 
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Polyeuftus, Ephialtcs, Lycurgus, Myrocles, Da- 
mon, CalliftheneSy and Charidemus. On this oc- 
cafion, Demofthenes addrefled the people in the 
fable of the (hcep, who were to give up their dogs 
to the wolves, before they would grant them peace. 
By which he infinuated, that he and the other ora- 
tors were the guards of the people, as the dogs were 
of the flock-, and that Alexander was the great 
wolf they had to treat with. And again ; " As we 

fee merchants carrying about a fmall fample in a 

di(h, by which they fell large quantities of wheat ; 

fo you, in us, without knowing it, deliver up 

the whole body of citizens." Thefe particulars 
we have from Ariftobulus of CaflTandria. 

The Athenians deliberated upon the point in 
full aflembly ; and Demades feeing them in great 
perplexity, oflfered to go alone to thd king of Ma- 
cedon, and intercede for the orators, on condition 
that each of them would give him five talents; 
whether it was that he depended upon the friend- 
fhip that prince had for him, or whether he hoped 
to find him, like a lion, fatiated with blood. He 
fucceeded, however, in his application for the ora- 
tors, and reconciled Alexander to the city. 

When Alexander returned to Macedon, the repu- 
tation of Demades, and the other orators of his party, 
greatly increafed ; and that of Demofthenes gra- 
dually declined. It is true, he raifed his head a 
little^ when Agis, king of Sparta, took the field ; 
but it foon fell again ; for the Athenians refufed to 
join him, Agis was killed in battle, and the Lace- 
daemonians entirely routed. 

• About this time, the afiajr cemcerning the crown^ 
came again upon the carpet. The information was 

S 3 firft 

• Demofthenes rebuilt the walls of Athens at his own cxpcnce ; 
fbr which the people, at the motion of Ctefiphon, decreed him 
a ^rown of ^Id. This excited the envy and jealoufy of iEf- 
chines, who thereupon brought that famous impeachment 
againft Demofthenes, which occafionedhis inimitable oration di 
Corona* 
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iirfl: laid under the Archonfhip of Chuerondfts ; and 
the caufe was not determined tUl ten years after ^^ 
tinder Ariftophon. It was the moft celebrated caufe 
that ever was pleaded^ as well on account of the 
reputation of the orators^ as the generous behaviour 
of the judges. For, though the profecutofs of D6« 
mofthenes were then in great power, as being en- 
tirely in the Macedonian intereft, the judges would 
not give their voices againll hhn ;. but, on the con** 
trary, acquitted him fo honourably, that iSfcfaines 
had not a fifth part of the fuSragcs f. JEfchines im- 
mediately quitted Athens, and fpent the reft of hh 
d^s in teaching rhetoric at Rhodes and in Ionia. 

It was not K)ng after this, that Harpalus came 
from Afia to Athens §. He had fled from the fervice 
of Alexander, both becaufe he was confcious to 
himfelf of having falfified his truft, to minifter to 
his pleafures, and becaufe he dreaded his mafter^ 
who now was become terrible to his beft friends. 
As he applied to the people d( Athens for fhelter, 
and defiried proteftion for hit fhips and treafures^ 
mod of the orators had an eye upon the gold, and 
Supported his application with all their intereft. 
Demofthenes at firft advifed them to order Harpa* 
-lus off immediately, and to^be particularly careful not 
to involve the city in war again> without any juft or 
neceflary caufe. 

Yet a few days after, when they were taking an 
account of the treafure, Harpalus perceiving that 

* Pluturch mud be miftak^n liere. It d6ed not appear, upon 
the exa^eft calculation, to have be«n more than ^ight ^ears. 

f This was a very ignonuntoos circumftance ; for if the ac« 
cufer had not a fifdi part of the fufirages, he was fined a thon« 
(and drachmas. 

% Harpalus had the charge of Alexander's treafure in Baby- 
lon ; andf flattering himfelf that he would never return fifom 
his Indian expedition, he gave into all manner of crimes aad 
exceifes. At lad, when he found th^it Alexander ,wiu really return- 
ing, and that he took a fevere account of fuch people as himfeliF^ 
he thou^t proper to msa^h, off with 500Q talents, and 60Q0 meoy 
into Attica* 
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Demofthenes was much pleafed with one of the 
king's Clips, and ftood admiring the workmanfhip 
and fafhion, defired him to take it in his hand, and 
fcel the weight of the gold.' Demofthenes being 
furprifed at the weight, and afking Harpalus how 
tnuch it might bring, he fmiled and faid, ^^ It will 
•• bring you twenty talents/* And as foon as it was 
pight, he fcnt him the cup with that fum. For Har- 
ptSus knew Well enough how to diftinguifh a man's 
paffion for gold, by his pleafure at the fight, and the 
Keen looks he caft upon K. Demofthenes could not 
fefift the temptation: it made all the jmprefilon 
upon him that was expected ^ he received the mo- 
ney, like a garrifon, into his houfe, and went oyer 
to the intereft of Harpalus. Next day, he came 
into the aflembly with a quantity oif wool and ban- 
dages about his neck ; and when the people called 
upon him to get up and fpeak, he made figns that 
he had loft his voice. Upon which, fome that were 
by, faid, ^^ It was no common hoarfenefs that he had 
^' got in the night •, it was a hoarfenefs occafioned by 
** wallowing gold and filver/* Afterwards, when aH 
the people were apprifed of his taking the bribe, and 
he wanted to fpeak in his own defence, they would 
not fuffer him, but raifed a clamour, and exprefied 
their indignation. At the fame time, fomebody or 
pther ftood up and faid, fnecringly, " Will you not 
** liften to the man with the cup •." The Athe- 
nians then immediately fent Harpalus off; and, 
fearing they might be called to account for the mo- 
n^y with which the orators had been corrupted, they 
^\ade a ftrift enquiry after it, and iearched all their 
toufes, except that of Callicles the fon of Arrenides ; 
whom they fpared, as Theopompus fays, becaufe he 
was newly married, and his bride was in his houfe. 

S 4 At 

* This alludes to a cuftom of the ancientis at their ftafts ; 
wherein it was afual for the cup to pafs from haad to hand ; and 
Ae perfoa who held it fang a u>ng, to which the reft gave attcn- 
l^oa* 
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At the fame time, Demofthenes, feemingly with 
a defign to prove his innocehce, moved for an order, 
^hac the affair ihould l^e brought before the court of 
Areopagus, and all peribns punifhed who (hould be 
found guilty of taking bribes. In confequence of 
which, he appeared before that court, and was one 
of the firfl: that were convicted. Being fentenced 
^o pay a fine of fifty talents, and to be imprifbned 
till it was paid, the difgrace of his convidtion, and 
the weakriefs of his conftitution, which could not 
bear clofe confinement, determined him to fiy ; and 
this he did, undifcovered by fome, and afiifted by 
0ther3f It is faid, that, when he was not far from 
(he city, he perceived fome of his late adverfarie$ 
following, and endeavoured to hide himfelf. But 
they called to him by ngn)c ; and when they came 
nearer, defired him to take fome nece^ary fupplies 
of money, which they h^d brought with them for 
that pvirppfe. They.afiured him, they had no other 
defign in following i and exhorted him to take 
courage. But Pemoilhenes gave into more violent 
c^cprcflions of grief than ever, and faid, '• What 
^^ comfort can I have, when I leave enemies in this 
^' city more generous than it feems pollible to find 
^' friends in any other r" * He bore his exile in ^ 
very weak and efieminate manner. For the mof); 
part, he refided in iEgina or Troezeqe; where> 
whenever he looked towards Attjca, the tears fell 
from his eyes. In his exprefiions, ther^ was no- 
thing of a rational firmnefs ^ nothing anfwerable tp 
the bold things he had faid and done in his admini- 
ftration. When he left Athens, we are told, he 
lifted up his hands towards the citadel, and faid, 
^' O Minerya, goddels of thpfe tqwers, whence is 

^ Tt is recorded by Photias^ that .^fchlnes* when he left 
Athens, was followed in like manner, and afTifted by De- 
mollhenes; 'and that, when he offered him confolations, he 
m^de the fame anfw^r. Plutarch like wife mcn(ioAs t^ 9ircvfl|*t 
itance in the lives of the ten orators* 
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'^ it that thou delighted: in three fuch monfters as 
*' an owl> a dragon, and the people ?" The young 
men who reforted to him for inftruftion, he advifed, 
by no means, to meddle with affairs of ftate* He 
told . them, *' That, if two road^ had been (hewa 
^^ him at firft, the one leading to the roftrum and the 
*^ bufinefs of the aflembly, and the other to certain 
** deftru&ion \ and he could have forcfecn the evils 
^^ that awaited him in the political walk, the fears, 
** the envy, the calumny, and contention ; he would 
^' have chofen that road which led to immediate 
♦' death.*' 

During the exile of Demofthenes, Alexander 
died *. The Greek cities once more combining 
upon that event, Leofthenes performed great things ; 
and, among the reft, drew a line of circumvallation 
around Antipater, whom he had (hut up in Lamiai 
Fytheas the orator, with Callimedon and Carabus, 
}eft Athens, and, going over to Antipater, accom-^ 
panied his friends and ambalfadors in their applica* 
(ions to the Greeks, and in perfuading them not to 
defert the Macedonian caufe, nor liften to the Athe- 
nians. On the other hand, Demofthenes joined the 
Athenian deputies, and exerted himfelf greatly with 
them in exhorting the ftates to fall with united ef- 
forts upon the Macedonians, and drive them out pf 
Greece. Phylarchus tells us, that, in one of the 
cities of Arcadia, Pytheas and Demofthenes fpoke 
with great acriknony ; the one in pleading for the 
Macedonians, and the other for the Greeks. Py- 
theas i^ reported to have faid, ^^ As fome ficknefs is 
*^ always fuppofed to be in the houfe into which 
** als'smilk is brought; fo the city, which an Athe- 
^^ nian epibafly ever enters, muft neceiTarily be in a 
** fick and decaying condition." Demofthenes turn- 
ed the comparifon againft him, by faying, ^^ As 
l^ afs's milk nerer enters bqt for curing the lick \ fo 

4 " the 

f pl^fflj). g^Y« Demofthciies was then in Us fifty-eijrhtb ^ear; 
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^ the Athenians never appear but for remedying 
•^ fome diforder.** 

The people of Athens were (6 much pleafed with 
thk repartee, that they immtdiatety voted for the 
recall of Demoftbenes. It was Damon the Paeanean^ 
coufin-german to Z>emofthenes, who drew up the 
decree. A galley was fent to fetch bim from ^gina ; 
and when he came up from the Piraeus to Athens, 
the whole body of citizens went to meet and congra- 
tulate him on his return ; infomuch, that there was 
neither a magiftrate nor prieft left in the town. De- 
metrius of Magnefia acquaints us» that Demofthenes 
lifted up his bands towards heaven in thanks for that 
happy day. ** Happier,** faid he, •^ is my return 
** than that of Akibiades. It was through com* 
^ pulGon that the Athenians reftored him, but me 
•* they have recalled from a motive of kindncfe.* 

The fine, however, ftiU remained due ; for they 
could not extend their grace fo far as to repeal his 
ientence. But they found out a method to evade 
the law, while they feemed to comply with it. k 
was the cuftom, in the facrifices to Jupiter the ppc- 
ferver, to pay the perfens who prepared and adorned 
the altars. They, therefore, appointed Demolkhenes 
to this charge ; and ordered that he (houM have 
fifty talents for his trouble, whkh was the fum hit 
fine amounted to. 

But he did not long enjoy his return to his €Oun« 
try. The affairs of Greece foon went to ruin. They 
left the battle of Crano in the month of Auguft •, 
a Macedonian garrifon entered Munyehia in Sep* 
tember -f ; and Demofthenes loft his life in (Xto-^ 

It happened in the following tnenner, When 
news was brought that Amipater and Craterus were 
coming to Athens, Demoftbenes and thofe of his 
party haftencd to get out privately before thdr ar- 
Tival. Hereupon, the peopk, at the motion of De- 

nM<ies^ 

* Mitaptnhn. f SoeJromtM. J Pjanff/^* 
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mddfS) condeniMd them to death* As they fled 
different ways, Antipater lent a company of foldiers 
Hbout the country to fetze them. Archiafi, furnamed 
FiugMd$iheras^ or the eHile-hmitr^ was their captain. 
It is laid, he was a native of Thuriufn, and had been 
fbttie time a tragedian; they add, that Polus of 
/Egina, who excelled all the a<^rs of his time, was 
his fcbolar. Hermtppus reckons Archias anmng 
the dffciples of Lacritus the rhetorician ; and De* 
metrius fays he ^nt fome time at the fchool of 
Anaximenes. This Archias, however, drew Hy- 

ferides the orator, Ariftonicus of Marathon, and 
limeraeus, the brother of Demetrius the Phalerean, 
out of the temple of JEacus in £gina, where they 
had taken refuge, and fent them to Antipater at 
Cleonae. There they were executed; and Hy- 
|)erides is faid to have firft had his tongue cut out. 

Archias being informed that Demoflhenes had 
taken fanfhiary in the temple of Neptune in Caku* 
ria, he and his Thracian foldiers pafled over to it 
In row'boats. As ibon as he was landed, he went to 
the orator, and endeavoured to perfuade him to 
^uit the temple, and go with him to Antipater; 
afluring him that he had no hard meailire to exped* 
Sut it happoied that Demofthenes had feen a ftranjge 
Vifion the night before. He thought that he was con- 
tending with Archias, which could play the trage* 
dian the beft ; that he fucceeded in his aftion ; had 
the audience on his fide, and would certainly have 
K^tained the prize, had not Archias outdone him iti 
the drefles and decorations of the theatre* There- 
fore, when Archias had addrefled him with a great 
appearance of humanity, he fixed his eyes on him, 
-and iaid, without rifing from his feat, <^ Neither 
** your aftion moved me formerly, nor do your pro- 
•* mi&s move me now.** Archias then began to 
threaten him ; upon which he faid, ^* Before, you 
** e£ted a part ; now you fpeak as from the Macedo* 
2^ oiaa tripod. Only wait a while, tiU I hav^ fent 

5! my 
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^ roy laft orders to my family." So faying, he re- 
tired into the inner part of the temple ; and, taking 
ibme paper, as if he meant to write, he put the pen 
in his mouth, and bit it a confiderable time, as he 
ufed to do when thoughtful about his compofition : 
after which, he covered his head, and put it in a re- 
clining pofture. The foldiers who ftood at the door, 
apprehending that he took thefe methods to put off 
the fatal (Iroke, laughed at him, and called him a 
coward* Archias then approaching him, delired 
him to rife, and began to repeat the promifes of mak* 
ing his peace with Antipaten Demofthenes, who 
by this time felt the operation of the poifon he had 
taken, ftrong upon him, uncovered his face, and 
looking upon Archias, " Now," faid he, " you 
may aft the part of Creon * in the play, as foon 
as you pleafe, and caft out this carcafe of mine 
** unburied. For my part, O gracious Neptune, I 
quit thy temple with my breath within me. But 
Antipater and the Macedonians would not have 
fcrupled to profane it with murder." By this time 
he could fcarccly ftand, and therefore dcfired them 
to fupport him. But in attempting to walk out he 
fell by the altar, and expired with a groan. 

Arifto fays, he fucked the poifon from a pen, as 
.V^e have related it. One Pappus, whofe memoirs 
were recovered by Hermippus, reports, that, when 
he fell by the altar, there was found on his paper the 
beginning of a letter, " Demofthenes to Antipater," 
and nothing more. He adds, that people being 
furprifed that he died fo quickly, the I'hracians who 
flood at the door, alTured them that he took the 
poifon in his hand out of a piece of cloth, and put it 
to his mouth. To them it had the appearance of 
gold. Upon, enquiry made by Archias, a young 
maid who ferved Demofthenes, faid, he had long 
V^ore that piece pf cloth by way of amulet. Er^ 

tofthenos 

^ Alluding to ^hat paflage in the Antigone of Sopboctef| 
wlierc Crepa forbids the bod^of Fol^nices to t^ bari;e4i 
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toilhenes tells us, that he kept the poifon in the hol- 
low of a bracelet button which he wore upon his 
arm. Many others have written upon the fubjedt ; 
but it is not neceflary to give all their different ac« 
counts. We fliall only add, that Democharis, a 
iervant of Demofthenes, aflerts, that he did not think 
his death owing to poifon, but to the favour of the 
rods, and a happy providence, which fnatchcd him 
from the cruelty of the Macedonians, by a fpecdy 
and eafy death. He died on the fixteenth of Ofto- 
ber, which is the moft mournful day in the cere- 
monies of the • ^befmopboria. The women keep it 
with fafting in the temple of Ceres. 

It was not long before the people of Athens paid 
him the honours that were due to him, by ere£tin^ his 
ftatue in brafs, and decreeing that the eldeft of his 
family (hould be maintained in the Prytaneum^ at the 
public charge. This celebrated infcription was put 
upon the pedeftal of his ftatue : 

Divine in fpeecb^ in judgment^ too^ divine j 
Had valour* s wreatb^ DemofibeneSj been tbine^ 
Fair Greece badftill ber freedom^s enjsgns borne^ 
And beld tbefcourge, of Macedon in /corn ! 

For no regard is to be paid to thofe who fay that 
Demofthenes himfelf (uttered thefe lines in Calauria^ 
juft before he took the poifon -f-. 

A little before I vifited Athens, the following ad- 
venture is faid to have happened. A fbldier being 
.fummoned to appear before the commanding officer 

upon 

^ * This was an annual feftival in honour of Ceres. It began 
the fourteenth of OAobcr, and ended the eighteenth. The third 
diy of the feftival was a day of fafting and mortification ; and 
this is the day that Plutarch fpeaks of. 

t This infcription, fo far from doing Demofthenes honour, is 
the greateft difgrace that the Athenians could have faftened on 
his memory. It reproaches him with a weaknefs, which, when 
the fafety of his countrv was at ftake, was fuch a deplorable want 
of virtue and manhooa, as no parts or talents could atone for. 
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«poii tome miidetneaoor, put the little gold he 1mi 
ia the hands of the ftdtue of Dcoiofthcnes, whic^. 
were in fome me^fure clcoched. ^ A fm^l pluac- 
tree gr€w by itp ai)d many leaves, either accidcntaUy 
lodged there by the winds, or purpofely {o pl;iced b^ 
€he foldier, coivered the gold a ooBfideri^bk tiflpr« 
•When he returned and found kis money cwlr^^ ti^ 
fame of this aocident was %read abioacj, and nvfof 
of the wics of A&cns ftrovt which* could write the 
beft copy c^ veHes, co viodicafie Deiziofthenes fron 
ihe charge of corruption. 

As for Deoiades, he did not Ipng ^oy die new 
honours he had acquired . The Beuig who t^ok k in 
•charge to revenge Demofthenes^ led htm iatt) Nftace- 
4onia9 where he jufUy perilhed by the hands qf thofe 
wjiom he had bafely flattered. They had hated hm 
for &me time ; bM at luft they caught him in afaft 
which could neither be excufed wtr pardoned, li- 
ters of his were interoep(ed» in which he exbottod 
Perdiccas to feize Macedonia, and deliver Greece, 
which, he feid, -^ hung only by an old rotten ftdk,** 
meaning Antipater. DinarchuSs the Corindbian, 
accufing him of this treafon, Caflander was fb much 
provoked, that he ftabbed his fon in his arms, and 
%afterwards gave orders for im eKcution. Tims, by 
the moJ9: dreadful mtafortunes, he karaed that irdi- 
tors always firji fell jfhmfdvts : A truth which De- 
onofthenes had often told htm hefoce, but he would 
never believe it. Such, my Soffius, is the 12e of 
Demofthenes, which we have oQumiled m the bsft 
manner we could, from books and from tradition. 
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TH E 0ccoiam: wc have of Hclvia the mother of 
Cicero, is, that her family was nobk *, anA 
lier chafftAer exceileiit. Of his father there is m>- 
l^hing faid, but in extremes. For fome affirm diat he 
vizs the fon of « ftiller f , atid educated in that trade^ 
«i?hile odiers deduce his origin from Attius Tullus %^ 
« prince who governed the Voifci with gfe«t reputa** 
tion. Be iSiat as it may, I think the firft of the fii- 
tnily who bore the name of Cicero, muft 'haiFe been 
tan extraoipdinary man ; and for that veafon his pofte- 
Ttty did ^dt rgeft the appellation, but rather took to 
it widi pteatfure, though it was a common fubjed of 
Tidiclrle : for the Latins odle vetch cieer^ and he had 
It fiat ekcrefcenceon thetqp of his nofe in refembkuice 
«f a vcftdi, from whidh he got that furname$. As 
lor 1^ 'Cieero erf* Whom we are writing, his friends 
-ftdvifed him, on his iirft application to bufinefs, 
^nd fotticiti^ng One of the great offices of ftate, to lav 
«fide or change (hat name. But he anfwered with 
^teat fpirit, ^^ that lie would endeavour to make the 
^ name of Cicero more glorious than that of the 
« 'Saairi and the Catuli/' Whwn quaeftor in Sicily, 
heeonfecratedinone of the temples a vafc or fome 

other 

* <^inna was of this family. 

t *Dion tells as that C^CaJenas was the author of this calom- 
ny. Cicero ki bis booksWSr j^tf//^d/ has' faid eooi^ to fhdiv that 
both his Mtktt aiMl;gnind£ither w«re perfons of property and of a 
liberal education. 

% The fame prince to whom Carioknus retired four hundred 
years before. 

4 Pliny's account of the oiigin of this n^me is more probable, 
Hefoppofesthattheperfonwl^fiift bore it wasMmarkable for 
the cultivation of vetches. So Fabius, Lentulus» audPifo, had 
their names from beans, tares, and peafc. 
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other offering in filver, upon which he infcribed his 
two firft names Marcus TulliuSy and, punning upon 
the third, ordered the artificer to engrave a vetch. 
Such is the account we have of his name« 

He was born on the third of January*, the day 
on which the magiftrates now facrifice and pay their 
devotions for the health of the emperor ; and it is 
faid that his mother was delivered of him withotit 
pain. It is alfo reported, that a fpedre appeared to 
his nurfe, and foretold, that the child (he had the hap^ 
pinefs to attend, would one day prove a great benefit 
,to the whole commonwealth of Romt. Thefe things 
might have paifed for idle dreams, had he not foon 
!demonftratcd the truth of the prediftion. When he 
was of a proper age to go to fcnool, his genius brokp 
out with fo much luftre, and he gained fo diftin-, 
^uiflied a reputation among the boys, that the 
lathers of fome of them repaired to the fchools 
to fee Cicero, and to have fpecimens of his 
capacity for literature ; but the lefs civilized wete 
angry with their fons, when they faw them take 
«Cicero in the middle of them as they walked, and 
always give him the place of honour. He had that 
tyrn of genius and diipofition which Plato f would 
have a*fcholar and phdofopher to poflefs. He had 
both capacity and inclination to learn all the arts, nor 
was there any branch of fcience that he defpifed ; yet 
iie was moft inclined to poetry : and there is ftilleic- 
tant a pqcm^ entitled Pontm Glaucus "jj^^ which was 
written by him, when a boy, in tetramater verfe. In 
procefs of time, when he had (tudied this art with 
greater application, he was looked upon as the beft 

poet, 

• In the fix hundred and forty feventh year of Rome :. 'a 
hundred and four years before the Chriilian Era. Fompey vn% 
born the fame year. 

f Plato's commonwealth, lib. v. 

X This Glaucus was a famous fiiherman, who after eatrng of 
a certain herb, jumped into the fea, and became one of the god» 
of that element. iEfchylus wrote a tragedy ob the fubjeft* 
Cicero's poem is loft. , 
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^ety as wtell as the grcateft orator in Rome. His 
reputatioci for oratory ftill remains, notwtchftanding 
the confiderable changes that have fince been nmade 
in the language ; but^ as many ingenious poets have 
appeared fince his time, liis poetry has loft its cre«i 
dit, and is now ncglcded *. 

When he had finifhcd thofe ftudies through which 
boys commonly pafs, he attended the le&ures of 
Phiio the academician^ whom, of all the fcholars of 
Ciitomachus, the Romans moft admired for his elo-* 
kjuence, and loved for his condu6t. At the fame 
time he made great improvement in the knowledge 
of the laws, under Mucius Scaevola, an eminent 
lawyer, and prefident of the fenate. He Ukewife 
got a talle of military knowledge under Sylla, in the 
Marfian war f. But, afterwards, finding the com-> 
mohwcalth engaged in civil wars, which were likely 
to end in nothing but abfolute monarchy, he witl>- 
drew to a philofophic and contemplative life ; con^- 
. verfing with men of letters from Greece, and making 
farther advances in fcience. This method of life he 
purfued 'till Sylla had made himfelf mailer, and there 
appeared to be fomc eftabliftied government again. 

About this time Sylla ordered the eftate of one of 
the citizens to be fold by auftion, in confequence of 
his being killed as a perfon profcribed -, when it was 
ftruck off to Chryfogonus, Sylla's freedman, at the 
fmall fum of two thoufand drachmae. Rofcius, the 
fon and heirof thedeceafed, exprefled his indigna- 
tion, and declared that the eftate was worth two 

Vol. V. T hundred 

• Plutarch was a very indiffierent judge of the Latin poetry, 
and his {peaking wiih fo much favour of Cicero's, contrary to 
the opinion of Juvenal and many others, is a flrong proof of it. 
'He tran dated Aratus into verfc at the age of feventeen, and wrote 
a poem in praifeof the actions of Marius, which, Scaevola faid, 
would live through innumerable ages. But he was out in his 
j>rophccy. It has long been dead. And the poem which he 
wrote in three books on his own confulfliipj has (hared the fame 
fate. 

f In the eighteenth year of his ag^ 
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hundred and Bfty talents. Sylla, enraged at having 
his conduct thus publicly called in queftion, brought 
an a6tion againft Rofcius for the murder of his father, 
and appointed Chryfogonus to be the manager. Such 
was the dread of Sylla*s cruelty, that no man offered 
to appear in defence of Rofcius, and nothing feem* 
. ed lert for him but to fall a facrifice. In this diftrefs 
he applied to Cicero, and the friends of the young 
orator defired him to undertake the caufe ; thinking 
he could not have a more glorious opportunity to en- 
ter the lifts of fame. Accordingly he undertook his 
defence, fucceeded, and gained great applaufe*. 
But fearing Sylla's refentment, he travelled into 
Greece, and gave out that the recovery of his health 
was the motiv.e. Indeed, he was of a lean and flen- 
der habit, and his ftootach was fo weak, that he was 
obliged to be very fparing in his diet, and not to eat 
'till a late hour in the day. His voice, however, had 
a variety of inflections, but was at the fame time harfh 
and unformed ; and, as in the vehemence and eit- 
thuGafm of fpeaking, he always rofe into a loud key, 
there was reafon to apprehend that it might injure 
his health. 

When he came to Athens, he heard Antiochus the 
Afcalonite, and was charmed with the fmoothnefs 
and grace of his elocution, though he did not ap- 
prove his new do<5trines in philofophy. For Antio- 
chus had left the new academy^ as it is called, and 
the fc6t of Carneades, either from clear conviftion 
and from the ftrength of the evidence of fenfe, it 
elfe from a fpirit ot oppofition.to the fchools of Cli- 
tomachus and Philo, and had adopted moft of the 
doftrinesof the Stoics. But Cicero loved the nttv 
academy^ and entered more and more into it's opi-^ 
nions ; having already taken his rcfolution, if he 
failed in his defign of riling in the ftate, to retire 
ftom the forum and all political intrigues, to Athens, 
and fpend his days ib peace in the bofom of philo- 
ibpby. 

But 

f la his twenty fcventh year. 
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But not long after, he received the newS of Sylla's 
deach. His body by this time was ftrengthened by 
exercife, and brought to a* good habit. His voice 
was formed ; and at the fame time that it was full 
and fonorous, had gained a fuificient fweetnefs, and 
was brought to a key which his conftitucion could 
bear. Befides^ his friends at Rome foUiciced him 
by letters to return, and Antiochus exhorted him 
much to apply himfelf to public affairs. For which 
feafons, he exercifed his rhetorical powers afrelh, as 
the bed engines for bufinefs, and called forth his po- 
litical talents^ In (hort, he fuffered not a day ta 
pafs without either declaiming, or attending the mod 
celebrated orators. In the profecution of chis defign, 
he failed to Afia and the Ifland of Rhodes. Amongfl: 
the rhetoricians of Afia, he availed himfelf of the 
inftrufkions of Xenocles of Adramyttium, Dionyfius 
of Magnefia, and Menippus of Caria, At Rhodes 
he iludied under the rhetorician Apollonius the fon 
of Molo *, and the philofopher Pofidonius. It is 
faid, that Apollonius, not underftanding the Ro- 
man language, defired Cicero to declaim in Greek ; 
and he readily complied, becaufe he thought by that 
means his faults might the better be corredled. 
When he had ended his declamation, the reft were 
aftonifhed at his performance, and ftrpye, which 
ihouldpraife him moft; but Apollonius (hewed no 
figns or pleafure while he was fpeaking ; ^nd when 
he had done, he fate a long time thoughtful and ii- 
lent. At laft, obferving the uneaGnefs k gave his 
pupil, he faid, " As for you Cicero, t praifc and 
admire you, but I am concerned for the fate of 
Greece. She had nothing left her but the glory 
of eloquence and erudition and you are carrying 
*• that toa to Rome.** 

T 2 Ciceror 

• Not Apollonius the fon of Molo, but Apollonius M^k. The-* 
fiimtf milla4ce i^ ma<k bv-our auilior in the life of Ca^fiir'. 
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Cicero now prepared to apply bimfelf to public 
affairs with great hopes o( fuctefs : but his fpirit re- 
ceived a check from the orade at Delphi. For upon 
his enquiring by what means he might rife to the 
greatelt glory, the prieftefe bade him ^* follow nature^ 
" and not take the opinion of the multitude for the 
** guide of his life.** Hence it was, that after his 
coming to Romxr, he afted ac firft with great cau- 
tion. He was timorous and backward in applying 
for public offices, and had the mortification to find 
himfelf ncglefted, and called a Greeks a fchchjiic ; 
Terms which the artizans, and others the mear\cft 
of the Romans, are very liberal in applying. But, 
as he was naturally ambitious of honour, and fpur- 
red on befides by his father and his friends, he be- 
took himfelf to the bar. Nor was it by flow and in- 
fcnfible degrees that he gained the palm of eloquence-, 
his fame fhot forth at once, and he was diftingnifli- 
cd above all the orators of Rome. Yet it is faid that 
his turn for aftion was naturally as defeftive as that of 
Demofthenes, and therefore he took all the advan- 
tage he could from the inftruftion of Rofcius who ex- 
celled in comedy, and of ^fop whofe talents lay in 
tragedy. This iEfop, we are told, when he was 
one day afting Atreus, in the part where he confiders 
in what manner he (bould punifli Thyeftes, being 
worked up by his paffion to a degree of infanity, 
with his fceptre ftruck a fcrvant who happened fud- 
denly topafs by, and laid him dead at his feet. In 
confequence of thefe helps, Cicero found his powers 
of pcrfuafion not a little affifted by aftion and juft 
pronunciation. But as for thofe orators who gave 
into a bawling manner, he laughed at them, and faid, 
•* Their weaknefs hiade them get up into clamour, 
^' as lame men get on horfeback.*' His excellence 
* lat hitting off a jeft orrepartee, animated his plead- 
ings, and therefore fcemed no*, foreign to the bufi- 
nefs oiWitJ'orum j but by bringing it .much into life, 

he 
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be offended numbers of people, and got the charac- 
ter of a ipalevolent man. 

He was appointed <^ilaeftor at a time when there 
was a great fcarcity ot corn ; and having Sicily for 
bis province, he gave the people a great deal of 
trouble at firft, by compelling them to fend their 
corn to Rome« But afterwards, when they came to 
experience his diligence, his juitice and moderation, 
they honoured him more than any quaeftor that Rome 
had ever fent them. About that time, ainumber 
of young Romans of nobkf families, who lay under 
the charge of having violated the rules of difcipline, 
and not behaved with fulHcienc courage in time of 
fervice, were fent back to the praetor of Sicily, 
Cicero undertook their defence, and acquitted him- 
felf of it with great ability and fuccefs. As he re- 
turned to Rome, much elated with thefe advantages^ 
he tells us**^, he met with a plealant adventure. As 
be was on the road through Campania, meeting with 
a perfon of fbme eminence with whom he was ac-^ 
quainted, he afked him, ^^ what they {aid and 
f ' thought of his adions^ in Rome ;'* imagining that 
bis name and the glory of his atchievements had fil- 
led the whole city. His acquaintance anfwered, 
** Why, where have you been, then, Cicero, all 
« this time ?•' 

This anfwer difpirited him extremely: for he 
found, that the accounts of his condud had been 
loll in Rome, as in an immenfe fea, and had made 
no remarkable addition to his reputation. By ma- 
ture refledion upon this incident, be was brought to 
retrench his ambition, becauie he; iaw that contention 
for glory was an endlefs thing, and had neither mea- 
fure nor bounds to terminaxe it. Neverthelefs, his 
immoderate love of praife and his pafTion tor glory al« 
ways remained with him, and often interrupted his 
beil and wifeft defigns. 

T 3 Wlica 

• In his oration.for Ptanciiw. 
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When he began to dedicate himfelf more earneftly 
to public bufinefs, he thought that, while mechanics 
know the name, the place, the ufe of every tool and 
inftrument they take in their hands, though thofe 
things are inanimate, it would be abfurd for a ftatef- 
man, whofe functions cannot be performed but by 
means^ of men, to be negligent in acquainting him- 
felf with the citizens. He therefore made it his hu? 
fmefs to commit to memory not only their names, 
but the place of abode of thofe of greater note, what 
friends they made ufe of, and what neighbours were 
in their circle. So that whatever road in Italy Cicero 
travelled, he could eafily point out the eflates and 
houfcs of his friends. 

Though his own eftatc was fufficient for his necef- 
fities, yet as it was fmall, it feemed ftrange that ho 
would take neither fee nor prefcftt for his fervices at 
the bar. This was mofl: remarkable in the cafe of 
Verres. Verres had been praetor in Sicily, and commit- 
ted numbcrlefs afts of injuftice and opprcflion. The 
iSicilians profecuted him, and Cicero gained the 
-caufe for them, not fo much by pleading, as by for- 
bearing to plead. The magiftrates, in their partir 
ality to Verfes, put oflF the trial by feveral adjourn- 
ments to the laft day* ; and as Cicero knew there 
was not time for the advocates to be heard, and the 
matter determined in the ufual method, he rofe up, 
and faid, *^ There was no occafion for pleadings.'^ 
He therefore brought up the witnefles, and after 
their depofitions were taken, infifted that the judgea 
fliould give their verdift immediately. 

Yet we have an account of feveral humorous fay- 
in gs of Cicero^s in this caufe. When an emancipated 
flave, Caecilius by name, who was fufpe&ed of being 
a Jew, woukl have fet afide the Sicilians, .aad takei\ 

the 

^ Not ^till the lajt day. Cicero brought it on a/rw days be- 
fore Vcrres's friends were to come into office ; but of the fcvea 
orations which were ccmipofed on the occafion, the tWQ^fir^ oaly. 
were delivered. A. U. 683. 
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the prafecution of Verrcs upon himfclf *, Cicero faid, 
•* What has a Jew to do with fwine's flefti ?"* For 
the Romans call a boar-pig verres. And when 
Verrcs reproached Cicero with effeminacy, he an- 
iwered, " Why do not you firft reprove your own 
•' children?" For Verrcs had a young fon who 
was fuppofed to make an infamous ufe of his advan- 
tages of perfon. Hortcnfius the orator did not ven«» 
ture diredUy to plead the caufe of Verres, but he was 
prevailed on to appear for him at the laying of the 
fine, and had received an ivory fpbinx from him by 
way of confideration. In this cafe Cicero threw out fe- 
veral enigmatical hints againft Hortenfius ; and when 
he faid, " He knew not how to folve riddles," Cicero 
retorted, " That is fomewhat ftrange, when you 
*• have a fpbinx in your houfe." 

Verres being thus condemned, Cicero fet his fine 
at feven hundred and fifty thouiknd drachmae ; upoa 
which, it was faid bycenforious people, that he had 
been bribed to let him off fo low-f. The Sicilians, 
however, in acknowledgement of his afTiftance, 
brought him when l\c was aedile, a number of things 
for his games, and other very valuable prefents^ 
but he was ib far from confidering his private ad- 
vantage, that he made no other ufe of their genero^ 
fity, than to lower the price of provilipns. 

He had a handfome country-feat at Arpfnum, a 
farm near Naples, and another at Pompeii, but nei- 
ther of them were very confulerable. His wife Te- 
rentia brought him a fortune of a hundred and twenty 
thoufand denarii^ and he fell heir to fomething that 
amounted to ninety thoufand more« Upon this he 

T 4 lived 

* Cicero knew that Cajeciiios was fecretly a friend to Verres» 
and wanted by this means to bring him off. 

f This fine indeed was very inconfiderable. The I^al fine 
for extortion in fuch cafes as that of Verres was twke the fum 
extorted. The Sicilians lud a charge of 3 229 1 6/ again ft Verres ; 
the fine iquA therefore have been 6458.32/:. but 750,000. 
drachmae was no more than 24218/. Plutarch muft, therefore, 
moft probably have beeamifiaken. 
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lived in a genteel, (ind at the fame tiryie 4 frugal 
manner, with men of letters, both Grcelis and Rod- 
mans, about him. He rarely took his meal before 
fun-fet ; not that buGnefs or ftudy prevented his 
fitting down to table fooner, but the weaknels erf 
his ftomach, he thought, required that regimen. In^ 
deed, he was fo exa^t in all refpefls in the care of his 
health, that he had bis ftated hours for rubbing acid 
for the exercife of walking. By this management of 
his conftitution, he gained a fufficienc (lock of health 
and ftrength for the great labours and faitiguei^he af- 
terwards underwent. 

He gave up the town-houfe whi(;h belonged to hit 
family to his brother, and took up his refidencc on 
the Palatine Hill, that thofe who came to pay their 
court to him mi^t not have too far to go. For he 
had a levee every day, not lefs than Craflus had for 
his great wealth, or Pompey for his power and in^^ 
tereft in the army ; though they were the moft foU 
lowed, and the greatcft men in Rome. Pompey 
himfelfpaid all due refpe£i: to Cicero, and found hi$ 
political aflift^nce very ufeful to him, both in re^ 
Ipedt of power and reputation. 

When Cicero ftood for the praetorfhip, he had 
many competitors who. were perfons of diftin£)Jon, 
and yet he was returned firft. As a prefident in the 
courts of jufticc, he afted with great integrity and 
honour. Licinius Maccr who had great intereft of 
his own, and was fupported, befides, with that of 
Craflus, was accufed before him of fome default 
with refpeft to money. He had fo much confidence 
in his own infiuence and the a£livity of his friends, 
that;' when the judges were going to decide the caufe, 
it i^faid he went home, cut his hair, and put on a 
white habit, as if he had gained the viAbry, and was 
about to return fo equipped to the forum. But Craf- 
fus met him in his court yard, and told him, that all 
the judges had given verdift againft him ; which af- 
^£^ed him in fuch a manner, that he turned in a- 
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Sain, took to his bed, and died*. Cicero gained 
onour by this affair, for ic appeared that he kept 
ftricl watch againft corruption in the court. 

There was another perfbn, pamed Vatinius, an 
infoicnt orator, who paid, very little refped to the 
judges in his pleadings* Ic happened that he had 
his neck full of fcrophulous fwellings. This man 
applied to Cicero about jbnae bufrnefs or other ; and 
as that niagiftrate did not immediately comply with 
his reifueft, but fate fome time deliberating, he faid^ 
*' I could eafily fwallow fuch a thing, if I was 
** praetor; upon which, Cicero turned towards 
him, and made anfwer, ^^ But I have not fo large ^ 

« neck." 

When there were only two or three days of hi» 
office vuiexpired, an information was laid againft 
Manilius for embezzling the public money. Thi^ 
ManiHtis was a favourite oi the people, and they 
thought he was only profecuted on Pompey's account, 
being his particular friend. He defircd to have ^ 
day fixed for his trial ; and, as Cicero appointed the 
next day, (he people were much offended, becaufe 
it had been cuftomgry for the praetors to allow the 
accufed ten days at the lea^. The tribunes therefom 
cited Cicero to appear before the commons, and give 
^ account of this proceeding. He defired to be 
heard in his own defence, which was to this effed. — - 
^^ As I have always behaved to . perfbns impeached 
*' with all the moderation and humanity that the 

** laws 

• The (lory is related differently by Valerias Maximus. Ha 
fkys that Macer was in court waiting the iiTae, and, perceiving 
that Cicero was proceeding to give fentence againft him, he Tent 
to inform him that he wasaead, and at the fame time fufFocatciJ 
himfeif with his handkerchief. Cicero, therefore, did not pro- 
fiounce fentence againft him, by which means his eAate wa^ 
iaved to his fon Licinius Calvus, Notwithftanding this, Cicero 
himfclf in one of his epiftles to Atticus fays that he aftually con-: 
deroned him ; and in another of his epiflles he fpeak« of the po- 
pular eftccm this affair procoredhim. Cic. £p. ad Act. I. u 

hi* 
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laws will allow, I thought it wrong to lofe the op-^ 
portunity of treating Manilius with the fame can- 
dour. I was mafter only of one day more in my 
^^ office of praetor^ and confequently muft appoint 
^* that I for to leave the decifion of the caufe to a* 
*^ nother magiftrate, was not the method for thofe 
^^ who were inclined to ferve Manilius/* This made 
a wonderful change in the minds of the people ; 
they were lavifh in their praifes, and defired him to 
undertake the defence himfelf. This he readily 
complied with ; his regard for Pompey, who was ab- 
fent, not being his leaft inducement. In coniequence 
hereof, he prefented himfelf before the commons a- 
gain, and giving an account of the whole afiair, took 
opportunity to make fevere refledions on thole who 
favoured oligarchy, and envied the glory of Pom- 
pey. 

Yet for the fake of their country, the patricians 
joined the plebeians in railing him to the confulfliip. 
The occafion was this. The change which Sylla in- 
troduced into the constitution, at firft ieemed harfh 
and uneafy, but by time and cuftom it came to an 
eftabliihment which many thought not a bad one. 
At prefent there were fome who wanted to bring in 
another change, merely to gratify their own avarice, 
and without the lead view to the public good. Pom- 
pey was engaged with the kings of Pontus and Ar- 
menia, and there was no force in Rome fuificient to 
fupprefs the authors of this intended innovation. 
They had a chief of a bold and enterprizing fpirit, 
and the moft remarkable verfatility of manners 5 his 
name Lucius Catiline. Befide a variety of other 
crimes, he was accufedof debauching his own daugh- 
ter, and killing his own brother. To fcreen him-* 
fclf from profccution for the latter, he perfuaded 
Sylla to put his brother among the profcribed, as if 
he had been ftill alive. Thefe profligates, with fuch 
a leader, among other engagements of fccrecy and 
fidelity^ facrificcd a man^ and eatL of bis flelh. Ca- 

tiMno 
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tlline had corrupted great part of the Roman youths 
by indulging their defires in every form of plcafurc, 
providing them wine and women, and fecting no 
bounds to his expences for thcfe purpofcs . All Tuf- 
cany was prepared for a revolt, and mod of Cifal- 
pine GauK The vaft inequality of the citizens in 
point of property, prepared Rome, too, for a change. 
Men of ipiritamongft the nobility had impoverifhed 
themfelves by their .great expences on public exhi« 
bitions and entertainments, on bribing for ofHpes, 
and ereAing magnificent buHdings ; by which means 
the riches of the city were fallen into the hands of 
mean people : in this tottering ftate of the common- 
wealth, there needed no great force to overfet it, 
and it was in the power of any bold adventurer to 
accomplifh it's ruin. 

. Catiline, however, beford be began his operations, 
wanted a llrong fort to fally out from, and with 
that view ftood for the confulihip. His profpeft 
ieemed very jpromifing, becaufe he hoped to have 
Caius Antonius for his colle^ue •, a man who had 
no firm principles either good or bad, nor any refo- 
lution of his own, but would make a confiderable 
addition to the power of him that led him. Many 
perfons of virtue and honour perceiving this danger, 
put up Cicero for the confuKhip, and the people ac- 
cepted him with pleafure. Thus Catiline was baf- 
fled, and Cicero ^ and Caius Antonius appointed 
confuls ; though Cicero's father was only of the 
cqueftrian order, and his competitors of patrician fa- 
-milies. 

Catiline's defigns were not yet difcovered to the 
people. Cicero, however, at his entrance upon his 
office, had great affairs on his hands, the preludes 
of what was to follow. On the one hand, thofe 
who had been incapacitated by the laws of Sylla to 
bear offices, being ^^neither inconfiderabl? in power 

nor 
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nor in number, began now tafoUicit theni^ andmako 
all poflible intereft with the people, Ic is true, thejr 
alledged many jufl: and good arguments againft the 
tyranny of Sylla, but ic wa^ an uofeafonable time ta 
give the adminiftration (o much trouble. On the o^ 
tber hand, the tribunes of the people propofed law& 
which had the fame tendency to diftrefs the govern- 
ment -, for they wanted to appoint dicemvirs^ and in- 
veil: them with an unlin)icied power. This was to 
extend over all Italy, over Syria, and all the late 
conquefts of Pompey. Thty were to be coiramiffioa- 
ed to fell the public lamls^ vst thefe countries, tQ 
judge or banifh whom they pleafed, ta plant cok>* 
iiies, to take mooey out of tlie public treafui'yji t^ 
levy and keep on foot what troops they thought ae** 
cefTary. Many Romans of high diAin£tion wer« 
pleafed with the bill, and in particular AntQuy, 
Cicero's collegue» for h^: hoped fio be one of th^ tem 
It was thought, too, that he Vas no (Iranger to Ca-> 
tiline's defigns, aad that he did not difrelifii them on 
account of nis great debts. This was an alarming 
circumftance to all who had the good of their coun- 
try at heart. 

This danger, too, was the firft that Cicero guard-* 
ed againft •, which be did by getting the province of 
Macedonia decreed to Antony> and not taking thaii 
of Gaul which was allotted to himfelf. Ant3ony was 
lb much aifeded with this favour, that he was ready^ 
like a hired player, to ad a iubordjlnate part undee 
Cicero for the benefit of his country. Cicero having 
thus managed his collegue, began with greater 
courage to take his meafures againit the feditious 
party. He alledged his objections againd the law in 
the fenate, and eftedually filenced the propofcrs *. 
They took another opportunity, however, and com-* 
ing prepared, infixed that the confuls (hould.appear 
before the people. Cicero, not in the leaftintimida- 

tedj 

f This was the firft of his three orAtions de Lege Jgraria* 
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ted, coimnanded the ienate to follow him. He ad- 
drdSfed the' comiTions with fuch fuccefs^ that thef 
threw cat the bill ; and his victorious eloquence had 
iuch an effe^ upon the tribunes, that tJiey gave up 
other tihmgs which they had been meditating. 

He ws^s indeed the man who moft cfkSixxaily fhew- 
«d the Romans, what charms eloquence can add to 
truth, and that jufticc is invincible, when properly 
fupportcd. He fhewed alfo, that a magiftrate who 
ivatches for the good of the community, fhould in 
his actions ^ways prefer right to popular meafures, 
and in his fpeeches know how to make thofe right 
meafures agreeable, by ieparating from them what- 
ever may offend. 0£ the grace and power with 
which he fpoke, we have a proof in a theatrical regu- 
lation that took place in his confulfhip. Before, 
thofe of the equeftrian order face mixed with the 
commonalty. Marcus Otho in his praetorfhip was 
the firft who (eparaoed the knights from the other ci- 
tizens, and appointed the^n feats which.they dill en- 
joy ♦. The people looked upon this as a mark of 
dilhonour, and niSkd and infulced Otho, when he 
appeared in the theatre. The knights, on the other 
hand, received him with loud pUudits. The peo- 
ple repeated their hiffing, and the knights their ap- 
.laufe ; *cill at laO: they came to mutual reproachei, 
and threw the whole theatre into the utmoft diforder. 
Cicero being informed of the difturbance, came and 
called the people to the temple of Bellona, where 
parrty by reproof, partly by Icnicwt applications, he 
focof reded them, that they returned to the theatre, 
loudly tcftified their approbation of Otho's conduft, 
and ftrove with the knights, which fhould do him 
the mod; honour. 

Catiline's confpiracy, which at firft had been inti- 
midated anddifcouraged, began to recover it's fpirits. 

The 

* 

• About four years before, under the confolfli'.p of Pifo 2:6, 
Clabrio. But Otho was not then prztor. He was iiibjne. 
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The accomplices aflembled, and exhorted each o»' 
ther to begin their operations with vigour, before 
the return of Pompey, who was faid to be already 
marching homewards with his forces. But CatiUne^s 
chief motive for adlion, was the dependence he had* 
on Sylla's veterans. Though thefe were fcattered all 
over Italy, the greateft and moft warlike part refided 
in the cities of Etruria, and in idea were plundering 
and fharing the wealth of Italy again. They had 
. Manlius for their leader, a man who had ferved with 
great diftindion under Sylla ; and now entering into 
Catiline's views, they came to Rome to aflift in the 
approaching eleAion ; for he foUicited the confulfliip 
again, and had refblved to kill Cicero in the tumuk 
of that afiembly. 

The gods feemed to prefignify the machinations 
of thefe incendiaries by earthquakes, thunders, and 
apparitions. There were alfo intimations from men, 
true enough in themfelves, but not fufficicnt for the 
con virion of a perfon of Catiline's quality and power. 
Cicero, therefore, adjourned the day of eleftion; 
and having fummoned Catiline before the fenate^ 
examined him upon the informations he had received^ 
Catiline believing there were many in the fenate 
who wanted a change, and at the fame time being: 
d^firous to (hew his refokition to his accomplices 
who were prefent, anfwered with a calm firmnefs, — * 
*' As there are two bodies, one of which is feeble 
** and decayed, but has a head ; the other ftrong: 
^^ and robuft, but is without a head ; what harm 
am I doing, if I give a head to the body that 
wants it ?" By thefe enigmatical exprelTions he 
meant the fenate and the people. Confequently Ci- 
cero was ftill more alarmed. On the day of election, 
he put on a coat of mail ; the principal perfons in 
Rome conducted him from his houfe, and great 
numbers of the youth attended him to the campus 
tnartius. There he threw back his robe, and ftiewect 
part of the coat of mail, on purpofe to point our his 

4 danger. 
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danger. The people were inccnfed, and imme- 
diately gathered about him ; the confequence of 
which ^vas that Catiline was thrown out again, and 
Silanus and Muri&na chofen confuls. 

Not long after this, when the Veterans were af- 
fembling for Catiline in Etruria, and the day ap- 
pointed for carrying the plot into execution ap^ 
proached, three of the firft and greateft perfonages 
in Rome, Marcus Craflfus, Marcus Marcellus, and 
Metellus Scipio, went and knocked at Cicero's door 
about midnight^ and having called the porter, bade 
him awake his mafter, and tell him who attended. 
Their bufinefs. was this : CraiTus's porter brought 
him in a pacquet of letters after fupper, which he 
had received from a perfon unknown. They were 
direded to different perlbns, and there was one for 
Craflus himfelf, but without a name. This only 
Craflus read ^ and when he found that it informed 
him of a great maflacre intended by Catiline, and 
warned him to retire out of the city, he did not open 
the reft, but immediately went to wait on Cicero. 
For he was not only terrified at the impending dan- 
ger, but he had fome fufpicions to remove, which had 
arifen from his acquaintance with Catiline. Cicero 
having confulted with them what was proper to be 
done, aflfembled the fenate at break of day, and de- 
livered the letters according to the directions, defir- 
ing at the fame time that they might be read in pub- 
lic. They all gave the fame account of the conipi- 
racy. 

Quintus Arrius, a man of praetorian dignity, 
moreover, informed the fenate of the levies that 
Jhad been made in Etruria, and aflfured them that 
Manlius, with a very confiderable force, was hover- 
ing about thofe parts, and only waiting for news of 
an infurre£tion in Rome. . On thefe informations, the 
ienate made a decree, by which all afiairs were com** 
-mitted to the confuls, and they were impowered to 
^ in the manner they Ihould think beft tor the pre- 
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fefvacbit of the commonweakb. This is an cAtA 
which the fenate feldom iffue, and never but in fomc 
great and imminent danger. 

When Cicero was invefted with this power, he 
committed the care of things without the city to 
Q^intus Metellus, and took the diredkion of all with- 
in to himfelf. He made his appearance every day 
attended and guarded by fuch a multitude of people^ 
that they filled great part of the forum. Catiline, 
una(ble to bear any longer delay, determined to re^ 
pair to Manlius and his army ; and ordered Marcius^ 
and Cethegus to take their fwords and go to Cicero's 
houfe early in the morning, where, under pretence 
of paying their compliments, they were to fall upon 
him and kill him. But Fulvia, a woman of quality, 
went to Cicero in the night, to inform him of his 
danger^ and charged him to be on his guard in par-^ 
ticular againft Cechegus. As foon as at w^ lights 
the alTaffins came, and being denied entrance, they 
grew very infolent and clamorous, which made them 
the more fufpeftcd. 

. Cicero went out afterwards, and aOemUed the fe- 
nate in the temple of Jupiter j?/2/^, which (lands at 
the entrance of the Fia Sacra^ in the way to the Pa« 
latine Hill. Catiline came among the reft, as with a 
defign to make his defence ; but there was not a fe«- 
oator who would fit by him ; they ail left the bench 
he had taken ; and when he began to fpeak, they 
interrupted him in fuch a manner that he could not 
be heard. 

At length Cicero rofe up, and commanded him to 
depart the city, " For,** faid he, *' while I employ 
" only words, and you weapons, there ftiould at 
" leaft be walls between us," Catiline, upon this, 
immediately marched out with three hundred men 
well armed, and with the fafces and other enfigns of 
authority^ as if he had been a lawful magiftrate. In 
this form he went to Manlius, and having aiTcmblod 
an army of twenty thoufand men, he marched to the 

cities, 
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t\t\tSi III ordei^ to perfuade them to revolt. Hoftili- 
ties being thus openly commenced, Antony, Cicero's 
collegue, was fent againft Catiline. 

Such as Catiline had corrupted, and thought pito- 
per to leave in Rome, were kept together and erv- 
couraged by Cornelius Lcntulus, furnamed Sura, a 
man of noble birth, but bad life. He had been ex- 
pelled the fenate for his debaucheries, but was then 
praetor the fecond time ; for that was a cuftomary 
qualification when eje£ted perfons were to be reftored 
to their places in the fenate *. As to the furname of 
Sura, it is faid to have been given him on this oc- 
cafion. When he was ouaeftor in the time of Sylla, 
he had lavifhed away vaft fums of the public money. 
Sylla, incenfed at his behaviour, demanded an ac*. 
count of him in full fenate. Lentulus came up in a 
Very cslrelefs and difrefpedtful manner, and faid, " I 
•* have no account to give, but I prefcnt you with the 
** calf of my leg ;" which was a common expreflioit 
among the boys^ when they mifled their ftroke at 
tietinis. Hence he had the furname of Sura^ which 
is the Roman word for the calf of the leg. Another 
time, being profecuted for fome great offence, he 
corrupted the judges. When they had given their 
verdid, though he was acquitted on4y by a majority 
of two, he faid^ ^^ he had put himfelf to a needlefs ex- 
** pence in bribing one of thofe judges, for it would 
^* have been fufncient to have had a majority of 



** one." 



Such was the difpodtion of this man, who had not 
only been foUicited by Catiline, but was moreover 
infatuated with vain hopes, which prognofticators 
and other impoftors held up to him. They forged 
▼erics in an oracular form, and brought him them, 
as from the books of the Sibyls. Thefe lying pro- 
phecies fignified the decree of fate, " that three of 

Vol V. U " the 

* When a Roman fenator was expelled, an appointment to 
the praetorial office was a fufficient qaallEcation tor him to re- 
fume his feat. Dion. 1. xxxvii. 
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** the Cornelii would be roonarchs of Rome.** They 
^' added; ^' that two had already fulfilled their def- 
^^ tiny, Cinna and Sylla ; that he was the third Cor- 
nelius whom the gods now offered the monarchy ; 
and that he ought by all means to embrace his 
high fortune, and not ruin it by delays, as Cad* 
*' line had done." 

Nothing little or trivial now entered into the 
fchemes of Lentulus* He relblved to kill the whole 
fcnate, and as many of the other citizens as he poC> 
fibly could *, to burn the city ; and to fpare none but 
the fons of Pompey, whom he intended to feize, and 
keep as pledges of his peace with that general. For 
by this time it was ftrongly reported that he was on 
his return from his great expedition. The confpira- 
tors had fixed on a night during the feafl of they2i- 
turnaliay for the execution of their cnterprife. They 
had lodged arms and cumbuflible matter in the houfe 
of Cethegus. They had divided Rome into a hun- 
dred parts, and pitched upon the fame number of 
men, each of which was allotted his quarter to fet 
fire to. As this was to be done by them all at the 
fame moment, they hoped that the conflagration 
would be general ; others were to intercept the wa- 
ter, and kill all that went to feek it. 

While thefe things were preparing, there happen- 
ed to be at Rome two ambafladors from the Allo- 
broges, a nation that had been much oppreflfed by 
the Romans, and was very impatient under their 
yoke. Lentulus and his party thought thefe ambaf« 
fadors proper perfons to raife commotions in Gaul, 
and bring that country into their interelt, and there- 
fore made them partners in the conlpiracy. They 
likcwife charged them with letters to their magiftrates, 
and to Catiline. To the Gauls they promifed li- 
berty, and they defired Catiline to entranchife . the 
flaves, and march immediately to Rome. Along 
with the ambafiadors, they fent one 1 itus of Crotona, 

4. 'to 
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to carry the letters to Catiline. But the meafures of 
thefe inconfiderate men, who generally confulted 
upon their affairs over their wine and in company 
with women, were foon difcovered by the indefatiga- 
ble diligence, the fober addrefs, and great capacity 
€>f Cicero, He had hts emiflaries in all parts of th<f 
city, to trace every ftep they took ; and he had, be- 
fides, a fecret correfpondence with many who pre- 
tended to join in the confpiracy ; by which means he' 
got intelligence of their treating with thofe ftrangers. 
In confequence hereof, be laid an ambufli for the' 
Crotonian in the night, and feized him dnd the let- 
ters ; the ambafiadors themfelves privately lending him 
their afliftance *. Early in the morning he aflembled 
the fenate in the temple of Concord^ where he read the 
letters, and took the depofitions of the witnefics. 
Junius Silanus depofed, that feveral perfons had 
heard Gethegus fay, that three confuls and four 
praetors would vcrv foon be killed. The evidence 
of Pilb, a man or confular dignity, contained cir- 
cumftances of the like nature. And (Taius Sulpithis^ 
one of the praetors, who was fent to Cethegus'^ 
houfei found there a great quantity of javelins,^ 
fwordsj poinardsi and other arms, all new furbished.' 
At laft, the fenate giving the Crotonian a promifc of 
indemnity, Lentulus faw himfelf entirely detefbed^ 
and laid down his office (for he was then praetor) : he 
put off his purple robe in the houfe, and took another 
more fuitable to his prefent diftrcfs. Upon which,r 
both he and his accomplices were delivered, to the 
praetors, to be kept in cuftody, but not in chains. 

By this time it grew late, and as the people wer6 
waitmg without in great numbers for the event of the' 
day, Cicero went out and gave them an account of 
it« After whkh,- they condu^led bim to the houfe 

U 2 6f 
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* 't\i€tt amfaaifkdofs had been folHcited by Um6reD«s fQ join^ 
lis party. Upon mature deliberation they tliought it fafeft to' 
sbxoe by the ftate, and dirGOverecl the plot to Fabidrs' Sadga' thV 
patroo of fhciii natiov. 
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of a friend who lived in his neighbourhood ; his cMtt 
being taken up with the women, who were then etn- 
ployed in the myfterious rites of the goddds^ whoot 
the Romans call BoMj or the Goodj and the Greeks 
Gynecea. Art annual facrifice is offered her in thef 
conful's houfe by his wife and mother, and the veftal 
virgins give their attendance. When Cicero was re- 
tired to the apartments affigned him, with only a 
few friends, he began to coniider what pumfhmenft 
he (bould infiid upon the criminals. He was ex- 
tremely loth to proceed to a capital one, which the 
nature of their offence feemed to demand, as weH by 
reafon of the miklnefs of his difpoBtion, as for feat 
of incurring the cenfure of making an extravagant 
and fevcre ufe of his power againft men who were of 
the firft families, and had powerful connexions int 
Rome, On the other fide, if he gave them a more 
gentle chaftifement, he thought he ihould ftill have 
fomething to fear from them. He knew that they 
would never reft with any thing left than death, but 
would rather break out into the moft dcfperatc vil- 
lainies, when their former wickednefs was iharpened 
with anger and refentment. Befides, he might, htm- 
felf be branded with the mark of timidity and weak- 
nefs, and the rather becaufe he was generally fup- 
pofed not to have much courage. 

BcforeCicero could come to a relblution, the wo- 
men who were facrificiog obferved an extraoidinary 
prefage. When the fire orr the altar feemed to be 
extingttiflied, a ftrong and bright flame foddenly 
broke out of the embers. The other women were 
terrified at the prodigy, but the vcftal virgins order- 
ed Terentia, Cicero's wife, to go to him immediate- 
ly, and command him from them, ** boldly to fol- 
low his beft judgment in the fervice of his country; 
becaufe the goldefs, by the brightnefe of this 
" flame, promifed him not only fafety but glory in 
•* his enterprize.'* Terentia was by no means of a 
meek and timorous difpofition, but had her ambtckm, 
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and (as Cicrro himfelf fays) took a greater (hare with 
hltn in politics, than ihe permitted him to have in 
domeftic bulinefs. She now informed him of the 
prodigy, and exafperated him againft the criminals. 
His brother Quintus, and Publius Nigidius, one of 
his philolbphical friends, whom he made great ufe of 
in the adminiftration, ftrengthened him in the fame 
purpofe. 

Next day, the fenate met to deliberate on the 
punifliment of the confpirators, and Silanus, being 
firft alked his opinion, gave it for fending them 
to prifon, and punilhing them in the fevereft man- 
ner that was poffible. The reft in their. order agreed 
with him, 'citl it came to Caius Caefar, who was af- 
terwards difUtor. Caeiar, then a young man, and 
juft in the dawn of power, both in his meafures and 
bis hopes, was taking that road which he continued 
in 'till he turned the Roman commonwealth into a 
monarchy. This was not obferved by others, but 
Cicero had ftrong fufpicions of him. He took care, 
}iowever, not to give him a fufficient handle again ft 
him. Some fay the conful had almoft got the necef- 
fary proofs, and that Caefar had a narrow efcape^ 
Others affert, that Cicero purpofely neglefted the in- 
formations that might have been had againft him, 
for fear of his friends and his great intereft. For» 
}iad Caefar been brought under the fame predicament 
•with the confpirators, it would rather nave contri* 
))uted to fave.than to deftroy them. 

When it came to his turn to give judgment, he 
rofe and declared, ^^ not for punifliing them capitally, 

but for confifcating their eftates, and lodging 

them in any of .the towns of Italy that Cicero 
*' Ihould pitch upon, where they might be kept in 
** chains 'till Catiline was conquered ♦.'* To this 
opinion, which was on the merciful fide, and fup« 

U 3 ported 

* Plutarch feems here to intimate that after the defeat of Ca- 
tiline, they might be put upon their trial ; but it appears from 
Sallufl that Caefar had no fuch intention. 
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ported with great eloquence bv him who gave it, Ci^- 
cero bimfclt ^dded ho fmall weight. For in his 
fpeech he gave the arguments at large for both opi- 
nions, 6rft for the former, and afterwards for that 
of Caefar* And all Cicero's friends, thinking it 
would be lefs invidious for him, to avoid putting 
fhe criminals to death, were for the letter fentence : 
infomuch that even Silanus changed (ides, and exr 
cufed himfelf by faying that he did not mean capital i 
puni(hment, for that imprifonment was the fevereft^ 
which a Roman fenator could fufier* 

The matter thus went on, 'till it came to Luta* 
tius Catulus. He declared for capital puniflimenr;- 
and Cato fupporced him, expreffing in itrong terms 
hi$ fqfpicions of Carfar ; which fo rouzed the fpiric 
and indignation of the fenate, that they made a de- 
cree for lending the confpirators to execution. Cae- 
far then oppofed the confifcating their goods ; for he 
faid, it was unreafonable, when they rejected the 
mild part of his fentence, to adopt the feverc. As 
the majority ftill indfted upon it, he appealed to the 
tribunes. The tribunes, indeed, did not put in 
their prohibition, but Cicero himfelf gave up the 
point, and agrced that the goods fhould not be for- 
leited. 

After this, Cicero went at the head of the fenate 
to the criminals, who were not all lodged in one 
Jioufe, but in thofe of the feveral praetors. Firft he 
|X)ok Lentulus from the Palatine Hill, and led hini 
down the Via Sacra^ and through the middle of the 
forum. The principal perlbns in Home attended the 
ponful on all fides, like a guard ; the people Hood 
filent at the horror of the fcene ; and the youth look- 
ed on with fear and aftonifliment, as if they were 
initiated that day in fome aweful ceremonies of Arif- 
tocratic power. When he had paflfcd tho fmtp$^ 
find ly&s come to the prifon, he delivered Lentulus 
(o the executioner. Afterwards he brought Cethe- 
gus, and all the reft in their order, and chey werp 

FU5 
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put to death. In his return he faw others who were 
in the confpiracy (landing thick in the forum. As 
thefe knew not the fate of their ringleaders, they 
were waiting for night, in order to go to their refcue, 
for they fuppofed them yet alive, Cicero, therefore, 
called out to them aloud, I'bey did live. The Ro- 
mans, who chufe to avoid all inaufpicious words, in 
this manner exprefs death. 

By this time it grew late, and as he pafled through 
^t forum to go to his own houfc, the people now 
did not conduft him in a filent and orderly manner, 
but crowded to hail him with loud acclamations and 
plaudits, calling him the faviour and fecond founder of 
Rome. The ftreets were illuminated * with a multi- 
tude of lamps and torches placed by the doors. The 
women held out lights from the tops of the houfts, 
that they might behold, and pay a proper compli- 
ment to the man who was followed with folemnity 
by a train of the greateft men in Rome, moft of 
whom had diftinguiflied themfelves by fuccefsful 
wars, led up triumphs, and enlarged the empire 
both by fea and land. AH thefe, in their difcourfe 
with each other as they went along, acknowledged 
that Rome was indebted to many generals and great 
men of that age for pecuniary acquifitions, for rich 
fpoils, for power, but for prefervation and fafety to 
Cicero alone, who had refcued her from fo great and 
dreadful a danger. Not that his quafhing the en- 
terprize, and puniihing the delinquents, appeared 
fo extraordinary a thing ; but the wonder was, that 
he could fupprefs the greateft confpiracy that ever 
exifted, with fo little inconvenience to the ftate, 
without the leaft fedition or tumult* For many* 
who had Joined Catiline, left him on receiving in- 
telligence^ of the fate of Lentulus and Cethegus ; 

U 4 and 

* Illuminations are of high antiauity. They came originally 
from the nocturnal celebratioii of religious oiyfteries ; and on 
that account carried the Idea of venerjition and refpeft with 
them. 
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and that traitor giving Antony battle with the trpop} 
that remained, was deftroyed with his whole army. 

Yet fome vere difpleafed with this condu& an4 
fuccefs of CicerO) and inclined to do him all poflible 
injury. At the head of this faftion were fome of 
the magiftrates for the cnfumg year; Caefar who was 
to be praetor, and Metellus and Beftia ^ tribunes. 
Thefe laft entering up6n their office a few days be- 
fore that .of (Cicero's expired, would not fuffer hini 
to addreis the people. They placed their own 
benches on the rcfiraj and only gave him permiffioii 
to take the oath upon layihg down his office f*, after 
which he was to defcend immediately. Accordingly 
when Cicero went up, it was expefted that he would 
take the cuftomary oath ; but filence being made* 
itlftead of the ufual form, he adopted one that wa^ 
new and lingular. The porport of it was, that *^ he 
•* had faved his country, andpreferved the empire;'^ 
and all the people joineid in it. 

This exafperated Caefar and the tribunes flill 
more, and they endeavoured to create him nenir 
troubles. Among other things they proppfed a de^ 
cree for calling Pompey home with his army, to fup« 
prcfs the defpotic power of Cicero. It was happy 
for him, and for the whole commonwealth, that Catq 
was then one of the tribunes ; for he oppoied then) 
with an authority equal to theirs, aqd a reputation^ 
that was much greater, and confequently broke theic 
meafures with eafe. tfe made a fet fpeech upon 
Cicero's confulfhip, and reprefented it in fo gloriou^ 
a light, that the higheft honours were decreed him, 
and he was called tbefaiber of his country ; a mark of 
diftin(^ioh which none ever sained before. Cato 

beftoweq 

• Beftia went out of office on the eighth of December, Me- 
tell us and Sextias were tribunes'. 

+ The confuls took two oaths; pnc, on entering into their 
office, that they would aft according to the laws ; the other, oxi 
ijuitting it, that they had not aftcd contrary to the laws. 
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Ixftowed that title on him befqrp the people, and 
jhey confirmed it *• 

His authority in Rome at that time was undoubt** 
edly great ; but he rendered himfelf obnoxious and, 
burthenfome to many, not by any ill aftion, but by 
continually praifing and magnifying himfelf, tie 
never entered the fenate, the aflembly of the people^ 
pr the courts of judicature, but Catiline and L»entu* 
lus were the buithen of his fong. Not fatisfied with 
this, his writings were fo interlarded with encomiums 
pn himfelf, that though his Ilyle was elegant and 
delightful, his difcourfes were difgufting and nau- 
feous to the reader ; for the blemilh ftuck to him lik^i 
an incurable difeafe. 

But though he had fuch an infatiable avidity of 
honour, he was never unwilling that others fhould 
have their fliare. . For he was entirely free from en^ 
vy, and it appears from his worksjthat he was moft 
liberal in his praifes, not only of the ancients, but 
of thofe of his own time. Many of bis remarkable 
fayings, too, of this nature, are preferved. Thus of 
Ariftotle he faid, " That he was a river of flowing 
*' gold j" and of Plato's dialogues, " That if Jupiter 
** were to fpcak, he would fpeak as he did." Theo- 
phraftus he ufed to call his ** particular favourite ;*' 
and being aiked which of Demofthenes's orations he 
thought the beft, he anfwered, " the longeft." Some 
who zScSt to be zealous admirers of that orator, 
complain, indeed, of Cicero's faying in one of his 
epiftles, '^ that Demofthenes fometimes nodded in 
*• his orations :" but they forget the many great en- 
fcomiums he beftowed on him in other parts of his 
works ; and do not confider that he gave the title of 
Philippics to his orations againft Mark Antony, 
which were the mod elaborate he ever wrote. There 
Vas not one of his cotcmporaries celebrated cither 

for 

* Q^Catulus was the firft who gave him the title. Cato, ^ 
tribiuie> confirmed it before the people. 
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for eloquence or philofophy, whafc fame he d!d. not 
promote, either by fpcaking or writing of him in an 
advantageous manner. He perfuaded Cacfar, when 
diftator, to grant Cratippus the peripatetic, the free- 
dom of Rome. He likcwifc prevailed upon the 
council of Areopagus to make out an order, for dc* 
firing him to remain at Athens, to inftrud the youth; 
and not deprive their city of fuch an ornament. 
There arc, moreover, letters of Cicero's to Herpdes, 
and others to his fon, in which he directs them to 
ftudy philofophy under Cratippus. But he accuies 
Gorgias the rhetorician of accuftoming his fon to a 
life of plcafure and intemperance, and therefore for- 
bids the young man his fociety. Amongft his Greek 
letters, this, and another to Pelops the Byzantine, 
are all that difcover any thing of refentment. His 
reprimand to Gorgias certainly was right and proper, 
if he was the diiTolute man that he pafled for ; but 
he betrays an exccflive meannefs in his expoftulations 
with Pelops, for negledting to procure him certain 
honours from the city of Byzantium. 

Thefe were the effedts of his vanity. Superior 
keennefs of exprefTion, too, which he had at com- 
mand, led him into many violations of decorum. 
He pleaded forMunatius in a certain caufe; and his 
client was acquitted in confequence of his defence. 
Afterwards Munatius profecuted Sabinus, one of 
Cicero's .friends', upon which, he was fo much 
tranfported with anger as to fay, ^* Thinkeft thou, 
" it was the merit of thy caufe that faved thee, and 
** not rather the cloud which I threw over thy 
*' crimes, and which kept them from the fight of 
** the court." He had fucceeded in an encomium 
on Marcus Craffus from the roftrum 5 and a few days 
after as publicly reproached him. "What!" faid 
Craffus, " did you not lately praifc me in the place 
•' where you now (land ?" " True j" anfwcrcd Ci- 
cero, " bqt I did it by way of experiment, ^o fee 
^' what^I could make qf a bad fubjcdt." CraiTua 

had 
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had once affirmed, that nohs of his family ever lived 
above threcfcorc years; but afterwards wanted to 
contradift it, and faid, " What could I be think- 
ing of when I aflcrted fuch a thing ?" *' You . 
*^ knew," feid Cicero, " that fuch an aflertion 
** woald be yery agreeable to the people of Rome.'* * 
Craflus happened, one day, to profefe himfelf much 
pleafed with that maxim of the ftoics, *' * The good 
*^ man is always rich.*' ** I imagine,*'' faid Cicero, 
** there is ^mother more agreeable to you, All things 
** belong to the prudent ^^ For Craflus was notoriously 
covetous. Craflus had two /ons, one of which re- 
fcmbled a man called Accius fo much, that his mo- 
ther was fufpcfted of an intrigue with him. This 
young man fpoke in the fenate with great applaufe ; 
and Cicero being alkcd what he thought of him, an- 
fwered in Greek axios Craffou -f. When Craflus was 

Sjoing to fct out for Syria, he thought it better to 
eave Cicero hisifriend than his enemy, and therefore 
addrcfled him one day in an obliging manner, and 
told him he would come and fup with him. Cicero 
accepted the oflfer with equal politenefs. A few days 
after, Vatinius likewife applied to him by his friends, 
and defired a reconciliation. " What !*' faid Cicero^ 
♦* does Vatinius too want to fup with me ?** Such 
were his jefts upon Craflus. Vatinius had fcrophu- 
lous tumors in his neck ; and one day when he was 
pleading, Cicero called him *' a tumid orator.'* 
An account was once brought Cicero that Vatinius 
was dead, which being afterwards contradifted, he 
faid, " May vengeance feize the tongue that told the 
*• lie !*• When Caefar propofed a decree for diftribut- 
ing the lands in Campania among the foldiers, many 

of 

• 'T«y7tf i/j'*/ Ik ^o^v. The Greek tf'o^o< fignifies cunning, 
l})rewdy prudent, as well as wife ; ^nd in any of the former ac- 
ceptations the floic maxim was applicable to CralTus. Thus 
/rifW, in Lacin» is ufed i^diiFerently either for faving prudence, 
or for fober wildom. 

f An il|-mani)ered pun, which fignifies either that the young 
n^ WfK wof thjr of ^raffei. Of t^atl^c wa§ the foo of Accius, ' 
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of the fenators were difpleafed at it ^ and Lucius GtU 
lius, in . particular, who was Qne of the oldeft of 
them, faid, " That fliall never be while I livc.^ 
.^* Let us wait a while then," faid Cicero j " for 
** Gellius requires no very long credit." There was 
one OAavius who had it objeded to him, that he 
was an African. One day, when Cicero was plead- 
ing, this man faid he could not hear him. *^ Tha( 
^' is fomewhat ftrange," faid Cicero ; " for you are 
*^ not without a hole in your ear ♦.** When Mete}- 
lus Nepos told him, ^* that he had ruined more a« 
^^ an evidence, than he had faved as an advocate ^'^ 
*' I grant it," faid Cicero, " for 1 have more trutl| 
** than eloquence.*' A young man, who lay under 
the imputation of having given his father a poifoned 
cake, talking in an infolent manner, and threatening 
that Cicero {hould feel, the weight of his reproaches, 
Cicero anfwered, ^^ I had much rather have them 
" than your cake." Publius Seftius had taken Ci- 
cero, among others, for his advocate, in a caufe of 
fome importance ; and yet he would fuffcr no nuin 
(o fpeak but himfelf. When it appeared that he 
would be ^acquitted, and the judges were giving 
their verdift, Cicero called to him, and faid, " Seftius, 
f' make the beft ufe of your time to-day, for to* 
^* morrow you will be out of office f ." Publiug 
Cotta, who. affefled to be thought an able lawyer, 
though he had neither learning nor capacity, being 
called in as a witnefs in a certain caufe, declared, 
•' he knew nothing of the matter." " Perhaps,*' 
faid Cicero, '* you think I am afking you fome 
•' queftion in law." Metellus Nepos, in fome dif- 
ference with Cicero, often alking him, " Who is 
f* your father?" he replied, " Your mother has 

" made 

* A mark of flavery amongd fome nations ; but the Africans 
wore pendants in their ears by way of ornament. 

t Probably, Seflius, not being a profeiTed advocate^ would 
not be employed to fpeak for any body clfe ; and therefore Ci- 
cero meant that he fliould indulge his vanity in fpeaking for 
)iimfelf. 
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" made it much more difficult for you to anfwef 
** that queftion.*' For his mother had not the moft 
imfuUied reputation. This Metellus was himfelf a 
man of a light unbalanced mind. He fuddenly 
quitted the tribunitial office, and failed to Pompey* 
in Syria i and when [he was there, he returned in a 
manner ftill more abfurd. When his preceptor 
Philagrus died, he buried him in a pompous man-^ 
ner, and placed the figure of a crow in marble, on 
his monument *. " This,** faid Cicero, " was one 
•' of the wifeft things you ever did j for your*prc- 
<^ ceptor has taught you rather to fly than to 
•• fpeak +." Marcus Appius having mentioned in 
the introduftion to one of his pleadings, that his 
friend had defired him to try every refource of care, 
eloquence, and fidelity in his caufe, Cicero faid, 
** What a hard-hearted man you are, not to do 
^ any one thing that your friend has defired of 

It feems not foreign to the bufinefs of an ora* 
tor, to ufe this cutting raillery againil enemies 
or opponents 5 but his employing it indifcrimi- 
nately, merely to raife a laugh, rendered him ex- 
tremely obnoxious. To give a few inftances : He 
tried to call Marcus Aquilius, Adraftus^ becaufe he 
had two fons-in-law who were both in exile j:. Lu- 
cius Cotta, a great lover of wine, was cenfor when 
Cicero foUicited the confuUbip. Cicero, in the courlfc 
of his canvafs, happening to be thirffy, called for 
water, and faid to his friiends who flood round him 
as he drank, " You do well to conceal me, for yoa 
^ are afraid that the cenfor will call me to account 
•' for drinking water." Meeting Voconius one day 

with 

* It was afaal anongft the ancients to place emblematic 
figures on the monuments of the dead ; and thefe were either 
iuch inftraments as reprefented the profeElon of the deceafed, or 
fuch animals as refembled them in difpofition. 

t AUudios to the C0krity of kis expeditions. 

X Becaafe Adraftas had married his daughters to Eteodes and 
Folynicesj who were exiled* 
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with three daughters, who were very plain women^ 
he cried out : 

On this conception Phoebus never fmikd *• 

Marcus Gellius, who was fuppofed to be of fcr- 
vile extradion, happening to read fooie letters in 
the fcnate with a loud $nd ilrong voice, " Do not 
*' be furprifed at it,** faid Cicero, ** for there have 
** been public cryers in his family.** Fauftus, the 
fon of Sylla the di£btor, who had profcribed great 
numbers of Romans ; having run deep in debt, and 
waded gte^t part of his eftate, was obliged to put 
pp public bills for the fale of it. Upon which, Ct* 
ccro faid, ^^ I like thefe bills much better than his 
«* father's.** 

Many hated him for thefe keen farcafms; which 
encouraged Clodius and his fa£bion to form their 
fchemes againft him. Ifhe occalion was this. Clo- 
dius, who was of a noble family, young and adven* 
turous, entertained a paflion for Pompeia, the wife 
of Caefan This induced him to get privately into 
the houfe, which he did in the habit of a female 
mufician. The women were ofiering in Caefar*s 
houie that myfterious facrifice which is kept from 
the fi^ht and knowledge of men*. But, though no 
man is fuffered to affifl: in it, Clodius, who was 
very young, and had his face yet fmooth, hoped to 
pafs through the women to Pompeia undifcovered* 
As he entered a great houfe in the night, he was 
puzzled to find his way \ and one of the women 
oelonging to Aurelia, Caeiar*s mother, feeing him 
wandering up and down, afked him his name. Be^ 
ing now forced to fpeak, he faid he was feeking 
Abra, one of Pompeia's maids. The woman, per- 
ceiving it was not a female voice, (hrieked out, and 
called the matrons together. They inlniedlateljr 

made 

* A verfe of Sophocles, ipeiking of Laius (lie father of 
Otdiput. 
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made fad the doors, and, fearching the whole houfe, 
found Clodius fculking in the apartment of the maidl 
who introduced him. 

As the affair made a great noife, Caefar divorced 
Pompeia, and profecuted Clodius for that a£t of 
impiet/. Cicero was at that time his friend ; for, 
during the confpiracy of Catiline^ he had been 
ready to give him all the afTiftance in his power ; 
and even attended as one of his guards. Clodius 
.infifted in his defence, that he was not then at Rome, 
but at a confiderable diftance in the country. But 
Cicero attefted that he came that very day to his 
houfe, and talked with him about fome particular 
bufinefs. This was, indeed, matter of fad i yet 
probably it was not fo much the influence of truth, 
as the neceiTity of iatisfying his wife Terentia, that 
induced him to declare it. She hated Clodius on 
account of his lifter Clod ia ; for fhe was perfuaded, 
that that lady wanted to get Cicero for her hufband ; 
and that fhe managed the defign by one TuUus. 
As Tulius was an intimate friend of Cicero's, and 
likewife conftantly paid his court to Clodia, who 
was his neighbour, that circuniftance ftrengtheoed 
her fufpicions. Betides, Terentia was a woman of 
an imperious temper, and, having an afcendant over 
her hulband, (he put him upon giving evidence 
againft Clodius. Many other perfons of honour al* 
ledged againft him the crimes of perjury, of fraud, 
of bribing the people, and corrupting the women. 
Nay, LucuUus brought his maid-fervants to prove 
that Clodius hkd jsl- criminal commerce with his own 
fifter, -who was the wife of that nobleman. This 
was the youngeft of the fitters. And it was gene- 
rally believed that he had connexions of the fame 
kind with his other fitters -, one of which, named 
Terria, was married to Martius Rex ; and the other, 
Clodia, to Mecellus Celer. The latter was called 
^uddrantaria^ becaufe one of her lovers palmed upon 
her a purfe of fmali brafs money, inftead of filv«r \ 

the 
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the fmalleft brafs coin being called a $uadrans. tt 
was on this iifler's account that Clodius was moft 
cenfured. As the people fet tfiemlelves both 
againft the witnefles and the profecutors, the 
judges were fo terrified, that they thought it ne- 
ceflary to place a guard about the .court ; and mdft 
of them confounded the letters upon the tablets *• 
He leemed, however, to be acquitted by the ma- 
jority ; but it was faid to be through pecuniary ap^ 
plications. Hence Catulus, when he met the j udges^ 
faid, *' You were right in defiring a guard for your 
defence ; for you were afraid that fomebody would 
take the money from you." And when Clodius 
told Cicero, that the judges did not give credit to 
bis depofition ; '* Yes,** laid he, " five and twenty 
« of them believed me, for fo many condemned 
** you 5 nor did the other thirty belieVe you, for 
^ they did not acquit you till they had received 
** your money/* As to Caefar, when he was called 
upon, he gave no teftimony againft Clodius; nor 
did he affirm that he was certain of any' i'njury done 
his bed. He only faid, ** He had divorced Pom- 
^^ peia, becaufe the wife of Caefar ought not only 
** to be clear of fueh a crime, but of the very 
** fufpicion of it/* 

After Clodius had efcaped this danger, and was 
elef^ed tribune of the people, he immediately at- 
tacked Cicero, and left neither circumftance nor 
peribn untried to ruin him. He gained the people by 
laws that flattered their inclinations, and the con- 
fuls by decreeing them large and wealthy provinces ; 
for Pifo was to have Macedonia, and Gabinius Sy- 
ria. He regiftered many mean and indigent pet*- 
ibns as citizens •, and armed a number of flaves for 
his conftant attendants. Of the great triumvirate^ 
CralRis was. an avowed enepiy to Cicero, Pompey 
indifferendy careiled both parties, and Caefar was 
going to fet out upon his expedition to Gaul. 

Though 

* Se« the note on the parallel paflage in the life of Caefar. 
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T^ougti the latter was not his friend, but rather 
fufpedted of enmity fince the affair, of Catiline, it; 
was to him that he applied. The favour he aflced 
of him, was^ that he would take him as his lieute- 
nant ; and Gaefer granted it *. Clodrus perceiving 
that Cicero would, by this means,* get out of the 
teach of his tribunicial power, pretended to be in- 
clined to a reconciliation. He threw m9ft of the 
blame of the late difference on Tcrentia j and fpokft 
always of Cicero in terms of candour, not like an 
adverfary yindifitively inclrned, but as^ one friend 
might complain of another. This removed Cicero's 
fears fo entirely f , that he gave up the lieutenancy 
which Caefar^had indulged him with, and began to' 
attend to bufinefs as befof'e. 

Cacfar was fo mugh piqued at this proceeding,; 
that he encouraged Clodius agaifoft him, and dreW 
off Pompcy entirely from hi^ intcrefl. He declared,- 
too, before the people^ that Cicero^ in his opinion, 
had been guilty of a flagrant violation of all juflice 
and law, in putting Lentulus and Cethegus to 
death, without any form of trial. This was the 
charge which he was fummo'ned to anfwer. Cicero' 
then put on mourning, let his haif grow, and, with 
every token of diftrefs, went about to fupplicate the 
people. Clodius took care to meet him every where 
jn theftreets, with his audacious and infolent crew, 
who infulted him on his change, of drefs, and often* 
diffurbed his applications by pelting him with dirt and 
ftones. However, almoft all the equcftrian order went 
into mourning with him; and no fewer than twenty 
thoufand young men, of the befk families, attended 
him with their hair dilhevelledy and intreated the 

Vot..V.' X pcopKr 

• •.... 

• eicero fays that this Ucutertahcy waV a vcJuiitary offer 6f 
Caefar's. £p. ad Att. 

t It does not appear that Cicero was influenced by this con- 
duft of Clodius : Hfe had always expreffcd an indifference, to the 
Mciitcnancy that wai ofRred to him by Caefar. Bp'. SRi* 
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people for * him. Afterwards the lenate met, with 
an intent to decree that the people (hould change 
their habit s^ as in times of public nfk)urning. Bur, 
as the confuls oppofed it, and Clodiusbefet the houfe 
with his armed band of ruffians, many of the fena- 
tors ran out, rending their garments, and exclaiming 
againft the outrage. 

But this fpeftacle excited neither compalCon nor 
Ihame ; and it appeared that Cicero nrvuft either ga 
into exile, or decide the difputc with the Iword. 
In this extremity he applied to Pompej for affiftance j 
but he had purpofely abfented himfclr, and remained 
at his Alban villa. Cicero fi'rft lent bis fon-in-law 
Pifo to him, and afterwards went himfelf. When 
Pompcy was informed of his arrival, he could hoc 
bear to look him in the face. He was confounded 
at the thought of an interview with his injured friend, 
who had fought fuch battles for him, and rendered 
him fo many fervices ia the courfe of his adminiftra- 
tion. But being now fon-in-law to Caefar, he fa- 
crificed his former obligations to that conneftion, 
and went out at a back-door, to avoid his pre* 
fence. 

Cicero, thus betrayed and deferted, had recouffc 
to the confuls. Gabinius always treated him rude- 
ly i but Pifo behaved with fome civility. He ad- 
vifed him to withdraw from the torrent of Clodius's 
rage ; to bear this change of the times with patience ; 
and to be once more the faviour of his country, 
which, for his fake, was in all this trouble and com- 
motion. 

After this anfwer, Cicero confulted with his 
friends. LucuUus advifed him to ftay, and aflured 
him he would be vidorious. Others were of opi- 
nion, that it was beft to fly, bccaufe the people 
would foon be defirous of his return, when they 
were weary of the extravagance and madnefs of 
Clodius. He approved of this laft advice ; and 
taking a ftatue of Minerva, which he had long kept 

in 
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4fi his houfe with gre^lt devotion, he carried it to 
the capitol, and dedicated it there, with this infcrip- 
tion. To MiNEkVA the protbctress of Rome. 
About midnight he privately quitted the city ) and, 
with fome friends who attended to conduct him, took 
his route oil foot through Lucania, intending to pais 
from thence to Sicilyi 

It was no iboner known that he was fled, than Clo- 
dius procured a decree of banifhment againft him» 
which prohibited him lire and water, and admifllon 
Into any houfe within five hundred miles of Italy* 
But 'fuch was the veneration the people had for Ci- 
cero, that in general there was no regard paid to the 
decree^ They ihewed him every fort of civility, and 
condufbed him on his way with the mcA cordial at- 
tention^ Only at Hipponium, a city of Lucania, 
How called Vibo, one Vibius, a native of Sicily, 
who had particular obligations td him, and, among 
other things^ had an appointment under him, when 
conful, as furveyor of the works, now refufed to ad- 
mit him into his houfe ) but, at the fame time, 
acquainted him that he would appoint a place in the 
country for his reception. And Caius Vjrginius *, 
the praetor of Sicily, though indebted to Cicero for 
conuderable fervices, wrote to forbid him entrance 
into that ifland. 

Difcouraged at thefe inftances of ingratitude, he 
repaired to Brundufium^ where he embarked for 
Dyrrhachium. At firft he had a favourable gale, 
but the next day the wind turned about, and drove 
him back to port« He fet fail, however, again, as 
foon as the wind w^ fair. It is reported, that when 
he was goisg to land at Dyrrhachiiim, there hap- 
pened to be an earthquake, and the fea retired to a 
great diftance from the fhore. The. diviners inferred 
that his^exile would be of no long continuance, for 
thefe were tokens of a fudden change. Great num- 
bers of people came. tq pay their j(ff|p.eQ;;s. to him ; and 

* Some copies have it rir^iZrW* 
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the cities of Greece drove which IKould Aew him the 
greateil civilities ; yet he continued deje£bed and 
difconfolate. Like a paffionate lover, he often caft 
a longing look towards Italy, and behaved with a 
littlenefs of fpirit, which could not have been ex- 
pcfted from k man that had enjoyed fuch opportu- 
nities of cultivation from letters and philofophy. 
Nay, he had often defired his friends not to call him 
an orator, but a philofopher, becaufe he had made 
philofophy his bufinefs, and rhetoric only the inftru- 
ment of his political operations. But opinion * has 
great, power to efface the tinftures of philofophy, 
and infufe the paflions of the vulgar into the minds 
of (latefmen, who have a neceflfary connexion and 
commerce with the multitude ; unlefs they take care 
lb to engage in every thing extrinfic, as to attend to 
the bufinefs only, without imbibing the paflions 
that are the common confequence of that bufinefs. 

After Clodius had banilhed Cicero, he burnt his 
villas^ and his houfe in Rome *, and on the place 
where the latter ftood, erefted a temple to liberty. 
His goods he put up to audion, and the cryer gave 
notice of it every day, but no buyer appeared. By 
thefe means, he became formidable to the patricians ; 
and having drawn the people with him into the moft 
audacious infolence and effrontery, he attacked Pom- 
pcy, and called in quellion Tome of his a£ts and 
ordinances in the wars. As this expoled Pompey to 
fome reflexions, he blamed himfelf greatly for 
abandoning Cicero ^ and, entirely changing his plan, 
took every means for eflfefting his return. As Clo- 
dius conftantly oppofed them, the fenate decreed 
that no public bufinefs of any kind (hould be dif* 
patched by their body, till Cicero was recalled. 

In the confulfhip of Lentulus, the fedition in- 
creafcd 5 fome of the tribunes were wounded in the 

fmmi 

* ^o^dL Ggai^es not only efimofit hvtt glory ^ fame ^ and, b v an 
c^fy figure, afaj/ionforfam. The reader will chufe which wofe 
lie thinks befi. • 
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forum \ and Quintus, the brother of Cicero, was 
left for dead among the flain. The people began 
now to change their opinion ; and Annius Milo, one 
of the tribunes, was the firft who ventured to call 
Clodius to anfwer for his violation of the public 
peace. Many of the people of Rome, and of the 
neighbouring cities, joined Pompey; with whofe 
affiftance he drove Clodius out of the forum \ and 
then he fummoned the citizens to vote. It is faid 
that nothing was ever carried among the commons 
with fo great unanimity •, and the fenate endeavour- 
ing to give ftill higher proofs of their attachment to 
Cicero, decreed that thejr thanks ftiould be given the 
cities which had treated him with kindnefs and re- 
fpeft during his exile *, and that his town and coun- 
try houfes, which Clodius had demolifhed, fhould 
"be rebuilt at the public charge *. 

Cicero returned fixteen months after his banifh- 
ment ; and fuch joy was exprefled by the cities, fo 
much eagernefs to meet him by all ranks of people, 
that his own account of it is lefs than the truth, 
though he faid, that " Italy had brought him on 
" her fhoulders to Rome/* Craflus, who was his 
enemy before his exile, now readily went to meet 
him, and was reconciled. In this, he faid, he was 
willing to oblige his Ton Publius, who was a great 
admirer of Cicero. 

Not long after his return, Cicero taking his 
opportunity, when Clodius was abfent +, went 
up with a great company to the capitol, and de- 
ftroyed the tribunitiai tables, in which were re* 
corded all the a£ts in Clodius's time. Clodius loud- 
ly complaiped of this proceeding •, but Cicero an- 

X 3 fwered, 

• The confuls decreed for rebuilding his houfe in Rome near 
I i»oeo/. for his Tufculan villa neac 3,000/. ; and for his Por- 
pian villa about half that fun), which Cicero called a very fcanty 
eftimate. 

f Cicero had attempted this once before, when Clodius was 
prefent ; but Caius, the brother of Clodius, being praetor, by 
nis means ihey were rcfcoed out of the hands of Cicero, 

4 
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fwcred, ** That his appointrrtent as tribune wai ir- 
regular, bccaufe he was of ^ patrician family, 4nd 
** confequently all his a6ts were invalid.** Cato was 
difpleafcd, ^nd oppofed Cicero in this aflertionf 
Not th^t he pf aifed Clodius j on the contrary, he 
was extremely offended at his adminiftration > but 
he reprefented, ** That jt woyld be a violent ftrctch 
*' of prerogative, for the fenate to annul lb many 
♦* decrees and adts, among which were his owA 
•^ commiflion and his regulations at Cyprus and 
♦* Byzantium/* The difference which this produce4 
between Cato and Cicero* did not come to an ablb- 
lute rupture s it otHy leifened the warmth of their 

friendship. 

After this, Milo killed Clodius 5 and being ar» 
faigned for the faft, he chofe Cicero for his advocate. 
The fenate fearing that the profecution of a man of 
Milo's Ipirit and reputation,, might produce fome 
tumult in the city, appointed Pompey to prefide at 
this and the other trials ; and to provide both for the 
peace of the city, and the courts of juftice. In 
confcquencc of which, he pofted a body of foldiers 
in the forum before day, and fecurcd every part of 
\t. This made Milo apprehenfive that Cicero woulS 
be difconcerted at fo unufual a fight, and lefs kbie to 

}>lead. He therefore perfuaded him to come in a 
Itter to the forum I and to rcpofe himfelf there till the 
judges were aflembled, and the court filled^ For he 
was not only timid ii\ war, but he had his fear when 
he (poke in public ^ and in many caufes he fcarce 
left trembling even in the h^gh? and vehemence of 
his eloquence. When he undertook to affift in the 
dcfcnge olF Ljciniu^ Muraena *, againft the profecu- 
tion of Cato, he was ambitious to outdo Aortenfius^ 
who h^d already fpoken with great applaufe ; ^for 
which rpafop h; (^it up all night to prepare himfelf. 

Put 

. . ^ Muraena bad retained tWe advocates, HortenfiaS| lifaf^* 
Ci^s ^raflusi §nd ^ic^o. 
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But (hat watching and application hurt him fo much) 
that he appeared inferior to his rival 

When he came 'out of the litter to open the caufe 
of MilOy and faw Pompey feated on high, as in a 
camp, and weapons gliftering all around the forunf^ 
he was fo confounded that he could fcarce begin his 
oration. For he fhook, and his tongue faultered j 
though Mib attended the trial with great courage, 
and had difdained to let his hair grow, ,or to put on 
mourning. Thefe circumftances contributed not a 
little to his condemnation. As for Cicero, his 
trembling w^s imputed rather to his anxiety for his 
friend, than to any particular timidity. 

Cicero was appointed one of the priefts called Au- 
gprs, in the room of young Craffus, who was killed in 
the Parthian war. Afterwards the province of Cicilia, 
wa$ ^Hotted to him *, and he failed thither with an army 
of twelve thouland foot»and two thoufand fix hundred 
boric. He had it in charge to bring Cappadocia to fub- 
fnit to krng Ariobarzanes ; which he performed to the 
fatisfaAion of all parties, without having recourfe 
to arms. And finding the Cilicians elated on the 
mifcarria^e oi the Romans in Parthia, and the com- 
motions m Syria, he brought them to order by the 
gentlenefs of his government. He refufed the 
x>refent$ which the neighbouring princes offered 
him. He excufed the province from finding him a 
public table, and daily entertained at his own charge 
perlbns of honour and learning, not with magnifi- 
cence indeed, but with elegance and propriety. He 
had no porter at his gate, nor did any man ever fin(^ 
him in bed ; for Jie rofe early in the morning, and 
kindly received thofe who came to pay their court to 
him, either ftanding or walking before his door« 
We are told, that he never caufed any man to be 
beaten with rods, or to have his garments rent ♦ ; 

X 4 never 

• This mark of ignominy was of great antiquity. " Where- 
in fore Hanun took Payid't fervaat^y and fiMved off one half of 
' «* tlidr 
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never gave opprobrious language in his anger, nor 
added infult to punifhmcnt. He recovered the pub- 
lic money which had been embezzled ; and enriched 
the citie$ with it. At the f^me time, he wasfatis* 
lied, if thofe who had been guilty of fuph fraud;, 
made reftitution, and fixed no mark of infamy upon 
them. 

He had alfo a tafte of war ; for be routed the 
bands of robbers that had poiTeOed themfelves of 
Mount Amanus, and'was faluted by his j^rmy Imp^- 
rator on that account *. Gaccilius +, the orator, 
having defired him to fei)d him fome panthers from 
Ciiicia for his games at Rpme, in his anfwer he 
could not forbear boaljin^ of his atphi.evements. 
He faid, ** There were no panthers left in Ciiicia. 

J'hofe animals, in their vekation to find that they 
ere the only objedls of war, while every thing 
elfe was at peace, were fled into Caria/* 
In his return from his province, he flopped at 
Rhodes, and afterwards made fome ftgy V- Atheqs ; 
which he did with gre&t pleafure, in rememberance 
of the converfatipns he had formerly had there. He 
had now the company of all that were mod famed for 
erudition; and vifited his former friends and ac- 
quaintance. After he had received all due honours 
and marks of eflreem from Greece, he pafled on to 
kome, where he found the fire of diflTcntion kindled, 
and every thing tending to a civil' war. 

When the fenate decreed him a triumph, he faid, 
*' he had rather follow Caefar's chariot-wheels in his 
f* triumph, if a reconciliation could be effefted be^ 

" tween 

*• their beards, and cut ofF their e:artnents to the middlei even 
•*• to their buttocks, aqd fent them away." z Sam, x, 4. 

* He not only received this mark of didinftion, bat public 
thankfgivings were ordered at Rome for hisTucce fs ; an^ the peo- 
ple went near to decree him a triumph. His fervices, therefore, 
mud have be«n confiderable, and Plutarch feems to mention 
them too (lightly. 

t Not Caecilius, but Caelius. He was then acdilCi and w<^nte<| 
tbc Panthers for his public fhows. 
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'^ twccn him and Pompey." And in private he 
tried every healing and conciliating method, by 
writing to Caefar, and intreating Pompey. After it 
came to an open rupture, and Caefar was on his 
inarch to Rome, Pompey did not chufe to wait for 
him, but retired, with numbers of the principal 
citizens in his train. Cicero did not attend him in 
his flight ; and, therefore, it was believed that he 
would join Caefar. It is certain that he fludluated 
greatly in his opinion, and was in the utmoft anxiety. 
For, he fays, in his epiftles, •* Whither ihall I 
^* turn ?" Pompey has the more honourable caufe; 
•' but Caefar manages his aflairs with the greateft 
*^ addrefs, and is mofl: able to fave himfelf and his 
•*• friends. In fliort, I know whom to avoid, but 
** not whom to feek.'* At laft, one Trebatius, a 
friend of Caefar*s, (ignified to him by letter, that 
Caefar thought he had reafbn to reckon him of his 
fide, and to confider him as partner of his hopes. 
But if his age would not permit it, he might retire 
Jnto Greece, and live there in tranquility, without any 
connedion with either party. Cicero was furprifed 
that Caefar did not write himfelf, and anfwered an- 
grily, " That he would do nothing unworthy of his 
'** political charafter.*' Such is the account we have 
of the matter in his epiftles. 

However, upon Caefar*s marching for Spain, he 
crofled the fea, and repaired to Pompey. His ar- 
rival was agreeable to the generality; but Cato 
blamed him privately for taking this meafure. " As 
'' for me," laid he, *' it would have been Wrong 
*' to leave that party which I embraced from the 
** beginning ; but you might have been much more 
** fcrviccablc to your country and your friends, if 
'•' you had ftayed at Rome, and accommodated you r- 
*^ firif to events. Whereas, now, without any rea- 
^* fon or neceflity, you have declared yourfelf an 
^^ enemy to Caefar, and are come to Ihare in the 
f^ (ganger with which vou had nothing to do." 

^ ^ ' ■ ^ Tbefc 
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Th<{e argupiencs mode Ckeco change bis 0|»- 
nion ; efpecially when he found that ^mpey did 
not employ him upon any confidcrable fervice. It 
is true» no one was to be blamed for this but himr 
felf ; for he made no iecrec of his repenting. He 
difparaged Pompey's preparations; he infinuated 
his diflike of his counfels, and never (pared his jefts 
upon his allies* He was not^ indeed, inclined to 
laugh hi^felf ; on the contrary, he walked about 
the camp with a very folemn countenance ^ but he 
often made others laugh, though they were little 
inclined to it. Pierhaps, it may not he amife xo give 
a few inftancea. When Domitius advanced a man 
who had po turn for war, to the rank of captain, and 
afligned for bis reaion, that he was an honeft and 
prudent man*, ** Why, then," faid Cicero, " do 
*' not you keep him for governor to your children ?'* 
When foaie were comn)cading Tbeophanes thp 
Lefbian, who was direAor of the board of work^ 
for confoiingthe Rhodians on the lofs of tlieir fleet, 
** See," f^d Cicero, *' what it is to have a Grecian 
** dircftor !" When Caefar was fuccefsful in almoiit 
every inftance, and held Pompey as it were befkged, 
Xientulus faid, he was informed that Caefar's friends 
looked very four. *^ You mean, I fuppofe," faid 
Cicero, ^^ that they are out of humour with him.** 
One Martius, newly arrived from Italy, told them, 
a report prevailed at Rome, that rompey wa^ 
blocked up in his camp: ^^ Then,'' faid Cicero^ 
*^ you took a voyage on purpoTe to lee it. After 
Fompey's defeat, Nonhius i&id, there was room yet 
for hope, for there were ieven eagles left in the 
camp. Cicero anfwered, ^^ That would be ^oo^ 
*^ encouragement, if we wcire to fight with jack- 
^^ daws/* When Labienus, on the ftrength of fome 
oracles, infified that Pompey muft be conqueror at 
laft i ^^ By this oracular gener^Uhipt" iaid Cicero, 
^ we hftve loft owr ogimp.'\ 

After 
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After the battle of Pharfalia (in which he wa$ not 
prefenc, on auxount of his ill health) and after the 
0ight of Pompey, Cato, who had confiderable forces^ 
and a great fleet at Dyrrhachium^ defired Cicero to 
(ake the command, becaufe his confular dignity gave^ 
hitn a legatl t\tle to it. Cicero^ however, not only 
declined it, but abfolutely refufed taking any farther 
(hare in the war. Upon which, young Pompey and 
his friends called him traitor, drew their fwords; 
and would certainly have difpatched him, had not 
Cato interpofed, ana conveyed hkn out of the camp^ 

He got fa£e to firunduiium, and flayed there 
ibme time in expe£hition of Caefar, who was de*' 
tained by his affairs in Afia and .£gypt. When h^ 
heard that the conqueror was arrived at Tarentum^ 
and defigned. to proceed from thence by laiq} to 
Brundufium, he fet out to meet him; not without 
hope, nor yet without ibmc ihaAie and reluAance at 
the thought of trying how he ftood in the opinion 
of a vid:oriouit enemy before fo many witnefies. He 
had no occafion, however, either to do or to fay any 
thing beneath his dignity. Caefar no fooner beheld 
him, at fome confiderable diftance, advancing be-^ 
fore the reft, than he difmounted, and ran to em- 
brace hinv; after which, hb went on difcourfing with 
him alone for many ftirlongs. He continued to treat 
liim with great kindnefs and refpedr ; infomUch that 
when he had written an encomium on Cato, which 
bore the name of thai great man, C^cfar, .in his 
anfwer, enritled ufiUicaio^ praifed both the eloquence 
and con4uft of Cicero ; ai{d laid be greatly rcfemblcd 
J^ericles and Theramenes* 

When Quintus Lifiarius whs profecuted for beam- 
ing arms a^ainft Cab^, and Cicero had undertaken 
to plead his caofe, Caefar is rejxntcd to have faid, 
^' Why may we not give omfclvcs a pleafure which 
^* we have not enjoyed fo long, that of hearing Ci- 
f ^ (%r<> f{>^ > fp^c I fa4V9 already tak^ my refolu«* 
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^^ tion as to Ligarius, who is clearly a bad man^ as 
*' well as my enemy ?" But he was greatly moved 
when Cicero began ; and his fpeech, as it proceed- 
ed, had fuch a variety of pathos, fo irrefiflible a 
charm, that his colour often changed ; and it was 
evident that his mind was torn with confliding paf^ 
fions. At lad, when the orator touched on the 
battle of Pharfalia, he was fo extremely afTcfted, that 
Jiis whole frame trembled, and he let drop fome pa- 
pers out of his hand. Thus conquered by the force 
of eloquence, he acquitted Ligarius. 

The commonwealth being changed into a mo* 
fiarchy, Cicero withdrew from the fcene of public 
bufinefs, and beftowed his leifure on the young men 
who were defirous to be inftru&ed in philofbphy. 
As thefe were of the bt^ families, by his intereft 
with them, he once more obtained great authority 
in Rome. He made it his bufmels to compofe and 
tranflate philofophical dialogues, and, to render the 
Greek terms of logic and natural phdofophy in the 
Roman language. For it is.faid, that he firft, or 
principally, at leaft, gave Latin terms for thefe 
Greek words, pbantqfia^ [imagination] fyncdtathtfis^ 
[affent] epocbe^ [doubt] catalepjis^ [comprehenlion] 
ctomos^ [atom] ameresy [indivifiblc] xenortj [void] 
and many fuch other terms in fcience ; contriving 
either by metaphorical exprefllon, or ftridt tranfla<- 
tion, to make them intelligible and familiar to the 
Romans. His ready turn for poetry afforded him 
amufement ; for,, we are told, when he was intent 
upon it, he could make five hundred verfes in one 
night. As in this period he fpent mod of his time 
at his Tufculan villaj he wrote to his friends, ** that 
** he led the life of Laertes;" either by way of 
raillery, as his cuftom was, or from an ambitious 
d^fire of public employment, and difcontent in his 
prefent ficuation. Be that as it may, he rarely went 
to Rome, and then only to pay his court to Ca^far. 
Hp was always one of thp firft tQ vo^c hjm additional 

lipnoHrSi 
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honours 5 and forward to fay fqmething new of hitn 
and his aftions. Thus, when Caefar ordered Pom- 
pey*s ftatues, which had been pulled down, to be 
crcded again, Cicero faid, " That, by this aft of 
*' humanity in fetting up Pompey's ftatues, he had 
" cftabiilhcd his own/* 

It is reported that he had formed a defign to write 
the hiftory of his own country, in which he would 
have interwoven many of the Grecian aflfairs,*and in- 
ferted not only their fpeeches, but fables. But he 
was prevented by many difagreeable circumftances, 
both public and private, into moft of which he 
brought himfclf by his own indifcretion. For, in 
the firft place, he divorced his wife Tercntia. The 
reafons he afiigned, were, that (he had neglefted 
him during the war ; and even lent him out without 
neceifaries. Befides, after his return to Ualy, Ihe 
behaved to him with little regard, and did not wait 
on him during his long Hay at Brundufium. Nay, 
when his daughter, at that time very young, took 
fo long a journey to fee him, fhe allowed her but an 
indifferent equipage, and infuHicient fupplies. In-» 
deed, according to his account, his houfe was become 
naked and empty, through the many debts which 
ihe had contrafted. Thefe were the moft fpecious 
pretences for the divorce. Terentia, however, de- 
nied all thefe charges ; and Cicero himfelf made a 
full apology for her, by marrying a younger wq^ 
man not long after. Terentia faid, he took her 
merely for her beauty ; but his freedman Tyro af- 
firms that he married her for her wealth, that it might 
enable him to pay his debts. She was, indeed, very 
rich, and her fortune was in the hands of Cicero, 
who was left her guardian. As his debts were great, 
his friends and relations perfuaded . him to marry 
the young lady, notwithftanding the difparity of 
years, and fatisfy his creditors out of her fortune. 

.Antony, in his anfwer to the Philippics, taxes him 
with " repudiating a wife with whom he was grown 

" old> 
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*^ old^ ; and raillies him on account of his perpa« 
tually keeping at home, like a man unfit either for 
bufinefs or wan Not long after this match, his 
daughter TuUia, who, after the death of Pi£>, had 
married Lentulus, died in child^bed. The philo* 
fophers came from all parts to comfort him : For his 
lots afieded him extremely ; and he even put away 
his new bride, becaufe fhe feemed to rejoice at thie 
ddath 6i TuUia* In this pofture were Cicero's do- 
meftic affairs. 

As to^thoTe of the public, he had no (hare in the 
confpiracy againft Caefar, thoqgh he was one of 
Brutus's particular friends ; and no man was more 
uneafy under the new eftablifhment, or more de^ 
firoiis of having the commonwealth reflored. PoP 
fibly they feared his natural deficiency of courage, aa 
well as his time of life, at which the boldeft begin to 
droop. After the work was done by Brutus and 
CaiTius, the friends of Caefar aflembled to revenge 
his death ; and it was apprehended that Rome woold 
again be plunged in civil wars, Antony, who was 
conful, ordered a meeting of the fenate, and made 
•a (hort fpeech on the neceffity of union. But Cicera 
•expatiated in a manner fuitable to the occafion; and 
perfuaded the fenate, in imitation of the Athe^ 
nians, to pais a general amnefty as to all that had 
'been done againft Caefar ; and to decree provinces 
to Brutus and C^flius. . 

None of thefc things, however, took ei&A. Fof 
the people were inclined to pity on this event} 
•and when they beheld the dead body of Cae&r 
carried into the forumj where Antony mewed them 
his robe fiained with blood, and pierced on all 
fides with fwords, they broke out into a tranfport of 
rage. They fought all over the forum, for the aftors 
*in that tragedy, and ran with lighted torches to burn 
;heir houfes. By their precaution they efcaped this 

danger ; 

• Cicero was then fixty-two. 
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danger \ but as th^y faw others, no lefs confider- 
able, impending, they l^fc the city. 

Antony, elated with this advantage, became 
formidable to all the oppofite party, who fuppofed 
that he would aim at nothing lefs than ablolute 
power ; but Cicero had particular reafon to dread 
him. For being fenfiWe that Cicero's weight in the 
adminiftration was eftablifhed again, and of his 
ftrong attachment to Brutus, Antony cDuld hardly 
bear his prefence. Sefides, " there had long been 
ibme jealoufy and didike between them on account 
of the diflimilarity of their lives. Cicero fearing the 
event, was inclined to go with Dolabella into Syria, 
as his lieutenant. But afterwards Hirtius and Pan- 
fa, who were to be confuls after Antony, perfons 
of great merit, and good friends to Cicero, defired 
him not to leave them; and promtfed, with his 
alliftance, to deftroy Antony. Cicero, without de- 
pending much (HI either fcheme, gave up that of 
going with Dolabella, and agreed with the confuls 
eled to pafs the fummer in Athens, and return when 
they entered upon their office. 

Accordingly he embarked for that place without 
taking any principal Roman along with him. But 
his voyage being accidentally retarded, news was 
brought from Rome, (for he did not chufe to be 
without news) that there was a wonderful change in 
Antony ; that he took all his fteps agreeably to the 
fenfe of the fenate ; and that nothing but his pre- 
fence was wanting to bring matters to the belt efta- 
blifhment. He therefore condemned his excefltve 
caution, and returned to Rome. 

His firft: hopes were not difappointed. Such 
^ crowds came out to meet him, that almoft a whole 
day was fpent at the. gates, and on his way home, 
in compliments and congratulations. Next day An- 
ton v convened the fenate, and fent for Cicero ; but 
' he kept his bed, pretending that he was indifpofed 
with his journey. In reality, he leems to have been 

4 afraid 
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afraid of alTaflination, in confequence of fotne funt-s 
he received by the way, Antony was extremely in- 
cenfed. at thefe fuggeftions, and ordered a party of 
foldiers either to bring him, or to burn his houfe in 
cafe of refufal. However, at the requeft of num- 
bers who interpofed, he revoked that order, and. 
bade them only bring a pledge from his houfe. 

After this, when they happened to meet, they 
pafled each other in filence, and lived in mutual 
diftruft. Meantime, young Cacfar, arriving from 
ApoUonia, put in his claim as heir to his uncle, and 
fued Antony for twenty-five million drachmas •^ 
which he detained of the eftate. 

Hereupon, Philip, who had married the mothef, 
and Marcellus, who was hufband to the fitter of Oc- 
tavius, brought him to Cicero. It was agreed be- 
tween them, that Cicero fhould aflift Caefar with his 
eloquence and intereft, both with the fenate and the 
people ; and that Caefar fhould give Cicero all the 
protedtion that his wealth and military influence* 
could afford. For the young man had already col- 
lefted a confiderablc number of the Veterans wha 
had ferved under his uncle. 

Cicero received the offer of his fricndfhip with 
pleafure. For while Pompey and Caefar were livings- 
Cicero, it feems, had a dream, in which he thought 
he called fome boys, the fons of fenators, up to the' 
capitol, becaufe Jupiter defighed to pitch upon one 
of^them for fovereign of Rome. The citizens ran 
with all the eagernefs of expectation, and placed 
themfelves about the temple ; and the boys in their 
fraetextai fate filent. The doors fuddenly openings 
the boys rofe up one by one, aind, in theh- orders* 
pafled round the god, who reviewed them sdl, and 
lent them away difappdirited. But when Odtavius 
approached, he ftretched out his hand to him, and 
faid, '^ Rodfians, this is the perfoit who; when he' 

** com** 

^ Pltatarch \t itiifiakl^ in the fmn. It appears fix)m'Pat€rcu« 
hi$i and other*, that it was feven times as much. 
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** comes 16 be yofur' prince, wHl put an erxJ to youf 
•' civil wars/* This vifion, they tell us, made fuch 
an impreflion upon Cicero, that he perfcdly retained 
the figure and countenance of the boy, though he? 
did not yet know him. Next day, he weat dowrt 
to the Campus Martins^ when the boys were juft re- 
turning from their exercHes -, and the firft who (truck 
his eye, was the lad in the very form that he had 
feen in his dream. Aftoniflied at the difcovery, Ci- 
cero aflced him who were his parents ; and he proved 
to be the fon of Oftavius, a perfon not much dif-« 
tinguidied in life, and of Attica, fifter to Caefar. 
As he was fo near a relation, and Caefar had nor * 
children of his own, he adopted him, and, by will, 
left him his eftate. Cicero, after this dream, when-* 
ever he met young Oftavius, is faid to have treated 
him with particular regard ; and he received thofe 
marks of his friendfhip with great fatisfaftion. Be- 
fides, he happened to be born the year that Ciccrd 
was conful. 

Thefe were pretended to be the caufes of their 
prcfcnt conneftion. But the leading motive with 
Cicero was his hatred of Antorty -, and the next his 
natural avidity of glory. For he hoped to throw the 
weight of Oftavius into the fcale of the common- 
wealth ; and the latter behaved to him with fuch a 
• puerile deference, that he even called him fathen 
Hence, Brutus, in his letter* to Atticus, expreffcd 
' his indignation againft Cicero, and faid, ** That, as 
** through fear of Antony, he paid his court to 
•' young Caefar, it was plain ihat he took not his 
•* meafurcs for the liberty of his country, but only 
•• to obtain a gentle maftcr for himfelf.^ Never" 
ihelefs, Brutus finding the fon of Cicero at Athens^ 

Vol. V. Y where 

• The Greek is tpo< r$ uinAtt^ff whidi U ufcd aJvei'bially 
fox pueriliur. Thus Sbphocles ufcs Trpe< ka$9o¥ adverbially fof 
tempefti'uet and Tpp^ ctadof/cty for ahundi. The commcntatorf 
not adverting to this, nave declared the text corrupt^ and pu»^ 
ftlcd ih«ii>relv9s necdlefsly 10 f e (Wre i&^ 
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where he was ftudying under the philolbphers, gave 
him a command, and employed him upon many fer^ 
vices which proved fuccefsfuL 

Cicero's power at this time was at its greateft 
height ; he carried every.point that he defired-; info- 
much that he expelled Antony, and raifed fuch a 
^irit againft him, that the confuls Hirrius and Pania, 
were ient to give him battle s ^d Cicero likewife 
prevailed upon the ienate to grant Caclar the fafus^ 
with the dignity of praetor, as one that was fighting 
for his country. 

Antony, indeed^ w^ beaten ; but both the . con- 
fuls falling in the aftion, their troops ranged them- 
felves undec the banners of Caefar. The Ienate now 
fearing the views of a young man, who was (b much 
favoured by fortune, endeavoured by honours and 
gifts to draw his forces from him, and to diminifh 
his power. They alledged, that, as Antony was put 
(0 flight, there was no need to keep fuch an army 
on foot. Caefar, alarmed at thefe vigorous mea- 
fures, privately lent fome friends to intreat and per- 
fuade Cicero to procure the.confulfhip for them both ; 
promifmg, at the fame time, that he fhould direfk 
all affairs, according to his better judgment, and find 
him perfeAly tra&able, who was but a youth, and 
had no ambition for any thing but the tide and the 
honour. Caefar himfelf acknowledged afterwards, 
that, in his apprehenlions of being entirely ruined 
and deferted, he feafonably availed himfelf of Cice* 
ro's ambition, perfuaded him tQ (tand for the confuU 
(hip, and undertook to fupporc his application with 
his whole intereft. 

In this cafe particularly, Cicerp, old as he was» 
fuffered himfeU to be impofed upon by this yoong 
man, foUicited the people for him, and brought the 
fenate into his intereft. His friends blamed him for 
it at the time *, and it was not long before he was 
fenfible that he had ruined himfelf, and given up the 
liberties of his country. For Caefar was no fooner 
flrengthened with the. confolar authority^ than he 

gave 
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gave up Cicero • ; and reconciling himfelf to An* 
tony and Lepidus, he united his power^with theirs^ 
iand divided th6 empire among them, as if it had 
been a private eftate. At the fame time, they pro- 
fcribed above two hundred perfons whom they had 
pitched upon for a facrifice. The greateft difficulty 
and difpute was about the profcription of Cicero. 
For Antony would come to no terms, till he was firft 
taken off. Lepidus agreed with Antony in this pre- 
liminary •, but Gaefar oppofcd them both. They 
had ^ private cojlgrefs for thefe purpofes near 
the city of Bononia, which lafted three days. The 
place where they met, was over againft their camps, 
a little ifland in the river. Caefar is faid to have 
contended for Cicero the two firft days -, but the third 
he cave him up. The facrifices on each part were 
thele : Caefkr was to abandon Cicero to his fate ; 
Lepidus, his brother Paulus -, and Antony, Lucius 
Caefar, his uncle, by the mother's fide. Thus rage 
and rancour entirely ftified in them all fentiments of 
humanity; or, more properly (peaking, they (hewed 
that no beaft is more fayage than man, when he is 
'poflefTed of power equal to bis paffion. 

While his enemies were thus employed, Cicero 
Viras at his Tufculan villaj and- his brothef Quintus 
with him. When they were informed of - the pro- 
fcri|)tbh, they determined to remove to Aftyra, a 
country-houfe of Cicero's near the fea -, where they 
intended to take fliip, and repair to Brutus in Mace- 
donia. For it wa^ reported, that he was already 
very powerful in thole parts. They were carried in 
their feparate litters, opprefled with forrow and de- 
ibair ; and often joining their litters on the road, they 
uoppcd to bemoan their mutual misfortunes. Quin- 
tus was the more dejeded, becaufe he was in want 
of neceflaries ; for, as he (aid, he had brought no- 
thing from home with hinn. Cicero, too, had but a 

Y 2 (lender 

* Inftead of taking him for his coUegue, he chofe Qatntat 
Pedius. 
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flendcr provifion. They concluded, therefore, that 
it would be beft for Cicero to haftcn his flight, and 
for Quintus to return to his houfe, and get fomc 
fupplics. This refolution being fixed upon, they 
embraced each other with every exprcfllon of forrow^ 
and then parted. 

A few days after, Quintus and his fon were be- 
trayed by hi3 fervants to the aflfadins who came in 
qucft of them, and loft their lives. As fpr Cicero, 
he was carried to AOyra •, where finding; a veffel, he 
immediately went on board, and coafted along to 
Circaeum, witli a favourable wind. The pilots were 
preparing immediately to fail from thence*, but, 
whether it was, that he feared the fea, or had not 
yet given up all his hopes in Cacfar, he difembark- 
ed, and travelled a hundred furlongs on foot, as ]£ 
Rome had been the place of his deftination. Repent- 
ing, however, afterwards, he left that road, and made 
again for the fea. He paffed the night in the moft 
perplexing and horrid thoughts -, infomuch, that he 
was fometimes inclined to go privately into Caefar*s 
houfe, and ftab himfelf upon the altar of his do- 
meftic gods, to bring the divine vengeance upon 
his betrayer. But he was deterred from this by the 
fear of torture. Other alternatives, equally diftrefsful, 
prefented themfelves. At laft, he put himfelf in the 
hands of his fervants, and ordered them to carry 
him by fea to Cajeta *, where he had a delightful re* 
treat in the fummer, when the Etefian f winds fet 
in. There was a temple of ApoUa on that coaft, 
from which a flight of crows came, with great noife, 
towards Cicero's vcflTel,' as it was making land. 
They perched on both fideS the fail-yard, where fomc 
fate croaking, and others pecking the ends of the 

ropes. 

* In the printed text it is KATira.f ; but a manafcript gives \^s 
KeuetrrdLV» According to' Appian, Cicero was killed near Ca- 
pua ; but Valerius Maximus fays, the fcene of that tragedy was 
at Cajeta. ~ 

I The north-weft winds. 
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ropes. AH looked upon this as an ill omen ; yet 
Cicero Went on fhore, and, entering his houfe, lay 
dowft to repofe himlelf. In the mean time, a num- 
ber of the crows lettled in the chamber-window, and 
croaked in the mod doleful manner. One of them 
even* entered it, and alighting on the bed, attempted, 
with it's beak, to draw off the clothes with which 
he had covered his face. On fight of this, the fcr- 
vants began to reproach themfclvcs. " Shall we,** 
faid they, ** remain to be fpeftators of our mafter*s 
** murder ? Shall we not prote6t him, fo innocent 
** and fo great a fufFerer as he is, when the brute 
^* creatures give him marks of their care and atten- 
*' tion ?'* Then partly by intreaty, partly by force, 
they got him into his litter, and carried him towards 
the fea. 

Meantime the aflaffins came up. They were 
commanded by Herennius, a centurion, and Popi- 
Ikis, a tribune, whom Cicero had formerly defended 
when under a profecution for parricide. The doors 
of the houfc being made faft, they broke them open. 
Still Cicero did not appear, and the fcrvants who 
were left behind, feid they knew pothjng of him. 
But a young man, named Philologus, his brother 
Quintus's freedman, whom Cicero had inftrufted in 
the liberal arts and fciences, informed the tribune, 
that they were carrying the litter through deep 
Ihades to the fea-fide. The tribune, taking a few 
foldiers with him, ran to the end of the walk where 
he was to come out. But Cicero perceiving that 
Herennius was haftening after him, ordered his fcr- 
vants to fet the litter down ; and putting his left 
hand to his chin, as it was his cuftom to do, he look- 
ed ftcdfaftly upon his murderers. Such an appear- 
ance of mifery in his face, overgrown with hair, 
and wafted with anxiety, fo much affedled the at- 
tendants of Herennius, that they covered their faces 
during the melancholy fcene. That officer difpatched 
him, while he (tretched his neck out of the litter to 

y 3 rccf ivo 
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receive the blow. Thus fell Cicero, in the fiicty* 
fourth year of his age. Herennius cut oflF his head, 
and, by Antony's command, his hands too, with 
which he had written the Philippics. Such was the 
title he give his orations againft Antony, and they 
retain it to this day. 

When thefe parts of Cicero's body were brought 
to Rome, Antony happened to be hddbg an aflem- 
bly for the eledion of magiftrates. He no fooner 
beheld them, than he cried out, ^* Now let there 
" be an end of all profcriptions." He ordered the 
head and hands to oe faftened up over the rofira^ 
a dreadful fpe£fcacle to the Roman people, who 
thought they did not fo much fee the face of Cicero, 
as a pifture of Antony's foul. Yet he did one zSt 
of juftice on this occafion, which was the delivering 
m> Philologus to Pomfjonia the wife of Quintus. 
"When (he was miftrefs of his fate, befide other horrid 
puniihments, flie made him cut oflF his own flefh by 
piece-meal, and road and eat it. This is the ac«. 
count fome hiftorians give us ; but Tyro, Gcero^ 
freed man, makes no mention of the treachery of 
Philologus. 

I am informed, that a long time after, Caeiar go- 
ing to fee one of his grandfons, found him with z, 
book of Cicero's in his hands. The boy, alarmed 
Zt the accident, endeavoured to hide the book under 
his robe ; which Caefar perceived, and took it from 
him -, and aft^r having run moft of it over as he 
flood, he returned it, and faid, " My dear child* 
'< this was an eloquent man, and a lover of his[ 
•' country.** 

Being conful at the time when he conquered An* 
tony, he took the fon of Cicero for his coUeg^e i 
under whofe aufpices, the fenate took down the (la-^ 
tues of Antony, defaced all the monuments of his 
honour, and decreed, that, for the future, none of 
th?: family (hould bear the name of Marcus. Thus 
thedivinc juftice refcryed the coippletion c^ Antoxiy'i 
punilhment for the houfe of Cicero. 
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COMPARED. 



IHESE are the moft memorable circumftanccs 
in the lives of Demofthenes and Cicero, that 
1 be colie£ked from the hiftorians which have 
come tp our knowledge. Though I (hall not pre- 
tend to compare their talents for ipeaking ; yet this, 
I think, I ought to obferve, that Demofthenes, by 
the exertion of all his powers, both natural and ac- 
quired, upon that objeA only, came to exceed in 
energy and (Irength, the moft celebrated pleaders of 
his time *, in grandeur and magniBcence of ftyle, all 
that were eminent for the fublime of declamation ; 
and in accuracy and art, the moft able profeflbrs of 
rhetoric. Cicero's ftudics were more general ; and, 
in his treafures of knowledge, he had a great va- 
riety. He has left us a number of phibfophicai 
trafts, which he compofed upon the principles of 
the academy. And we fee fomething of an oftenta- 
tion of learning in the very orations which he wrote 
for the forum and the bar. 

Their different tempers arc difcernible in their way 
of writing. That of Demofthenes, without any em- 
bellifhments of wit and humour, is always grave and 
ferious. Nor does it fmcD of the lamp, as Pytheas 
tauntingly faid, but of the water-drinker, of the 
man of thought, of one who was charaftcrized by 
the auftcritics of life. But Cicero, who loved to in- 
dulge hi& vein of ple^tlantry, fo much affe£ted the 

Y 4 wit, 
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fffitj that he fometlmes funk into the buffoon ; and 
by affefting gaiety in the moft ferious things to fcrvc 
his client, he has offended againft the rules of pro- 

riety and decorum. Thus, in his oration for C.aelius, 

e fays, " Where is the abfurdity, if a map, with 
*' an affluent fortune at command, (hall indulge 
•* himfclf in pleafure ? It would be madnels not to 
«' enjoy what 'is in his power ; particularly, when 
** fome of the greateft philofophers place man'^ 
** chief good in pleafure • ?" 

When Cato impeached Murena, Cicero, who was 
then coiiful, undertook his defence; and, in his 
pleadjng, took occaGon to ridicule feyer^l paFa4oxe9 
pf the ftqic?, becaufe Cato was of that fe^. He 
fucq^eded fo far as to raife a laugh in th^ alfembly } 
and evpn among the judges. Upon which, Cato 
fmiled, apd feid to thofe who fate by him, " What 
*' a pleafant conful wjs have !" Cicero, indeed, was 
naturally facetious j ancj he pot only loved his jeft, 
but his countenance was gay apd fmiling. Where- 
as Demofthenes had 9 care and thoughtfulnefs in hi^ 
^fpcft, which be feldoni gr pevpr put off; Hence, 
his enemies, as he ponfi^ffes^ called hini a morofe ill- 
patured m^n. 

It appears alfo from their writings, that Demoft- 
hcnes, when he tpuches upon his own praife, doe$ 
it with ^p inoffenfivc delicacy. Indeed, he pcvcf 
gives into it at all, but when he has fqme gregt point 
in view j and on all other occafions is extremely 
fnodefl:. But Cjcero, in his orations, (peaks in 
fuch high terms of himfclf, that it is plain he had § 
moft intemperate vanity. Thus; he cries out : 

l^t arms revere the rohe^ the warrior^s laurel 
Tidd io the palm of eloquence. 

At 

^ Plutarch has not quoted this pafTage with accaracy. Cicer* 
apologizes for xi\e «xcenes of youth ; byt 6iK% xiQ\ defend qr aiy* 
proire the purfuit of pieafur^. . . 
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At length he caitie to commend not only his own 
actions and operations in the commonwealth, but his 
orations too, as well thofe which he had only pro- 
nounced, as thofe which he had committed to writ- 
ing ; as if, with a juvenile vanity, he were vying 
with the rhetoricians Ifocrates and Anaximenes, in- 
fiead of being infpired with the great ambition of 
guiding the Roman people. 

Fierce in the fields and dreadful to the foe. 

It is neceflary, indeed, for a ftatefman to have 
tlie advantage of eloquence ; but it is mean and il- 
liberal to reft in fuch a qualification, or to hunt 
after praife in that quarter. In this refpcdt De- 
mofthenes behaved with more dignity, with a lupc- 
rior elevation of foul. He faid, " His ability to ex- 
^^ plain himfelf was a mere acquifition ; and not fo 

pcrfcft, but that it required great candour and 

indulgence in the audience." He thought it muft 
be, as indeed it is, only a low and little mind, that 
can value itfelf upon fuch attainments. 
" They both, undoubtedly, had political abilities, 
as well as powers to perfuade. They had them in 
fuch a'degree, that men who had armies at their 
devotion, ftood in need of their fupport. Thus 
Chares, Diopithes, and Leofthenes, availed them- 
felvcs of Demofthenes ; Pompcy, and young Caefar, 
of Cicero \ as Caefar himfelf acknowledges in his 
commentaries addrcfled to Agrippa and Maecenas. 

\t is an obfervatiph no lefs juft than common, that 
nothing makes fo thorough a trial of a man's difpo- 
ifition, as power and authority. For they awake 
pvery paffion, and difcover every latent vice. De- 
mofthenes never had an opportunity for a trial of this 
kind. He never obtained any eminent charge ; nor 
did he lead thofe armies againft Philip, which bi$ 
eloquence had raifed. But Cicerq went quaeftor 
into Sicily, and pro-conful into Cilicia and Cappa- 
(locia •, at a time, too, when avarice reigned without 
fpptroul J when the governors of provinces, think- 

4 H 
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ing it beneath them to take a clandeftine advanta^, 
feH to opep plunder •, when to take another's pro- 
perty was thought no great crime, and he who took 
moderately paffed for a man of chara<5ter. Yet, ac 
fuch a time as this, Cicero gave many proofs of bis 
contempt of money; many of his huffiamty and good- 
nels. At Rome, with the title only of conful, he 
had an abfolute and diftatorial power againft Catiline 
and his accomplices. On which occafion he verified 
the predidion of Plato, " That every ftate will be 
*' delivered from its calamities, when, by the favour 
** of fortune, great power unites with wifdom ^nd 
" juftice in one perfon." 

It is mentioned tq the difgrace of Demofthene$, 
that his eloquence was mercenary ; that he privately 
compofed orations both for Phprrtijo and ApQllodo- 
rus, though adverfaries in the fan)e cavfe. To which 
we may add, that he was fufpedcd of receiving 
money from the king of Pcrfia, and condemned 
for taking bribes of Harpalus. Suppofing fomc of 
thefe the calumnies of thofc who wrote againft him ; 
(and they are not a few) yet it is impoflible to affirjn 
that he was proof againft the prelents which were 
fent him by princes, as marks of hpnour and refped. 
This was too much to be cx^pefted from a man who 
vetted his money at intcreft up6n Ihips. Cicero, oij 
the other hand, had magnificent prefents fent him 
by the Sicilians, when he was ^aile j by the king 
of Cappadocia, when proconiiil ; and his friends 
preflcd him to receive their benef^dtions, when in 
lexile i yet, as we have alreaidy obf^rved, he rcfufed 
them all. 

The banifliment of Demofthenes refleiaed infamy 
upon him -, for he was convifted of taking bribes ; 
that of Cicero, great honour; becaufe he fuffered 
for dcftroying traitors who had vowed the ruin of 
their coqntry. The former, therefore, departed with- 
out exciting pity or regret : for the latter the fe* 
pate changed their babit^ continued in niourning, 

and 
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and could not be perfuaded to pafs any a6l, till the 
people had recalled him. Cicero, indeed, fpent the 
time of exile in an inafbive manner in Macedonia ^ 
but with Demofthenes it was a bufy period in his 
political chara£ber. Then it was (as we have men- 
tioned above) that he went to the feveral cities of 
Greece, ftrengthened the common intereft, and de- 
feated the deligns of the Macedonian ambaffadors. 
In which refpedt he difcdvered a much greater regard 
for his country, than Themiftocles and Alcibiades, 
when under the fame misfortune. After his return, 
he purfued his former plan of government, and con- 
tinued the war with Antipater and the Macedonians. 
Whereas Laelius reproached Cicero in full fenate^ 
with Htting fiknt, when Caefar, who was not yet 
come to years of maturity, applied for the confulfhip 
contrary to law. And Brutus, in one of his letters, 
charged him with having reared a greater and more 
^* infupportable tyranny, than that which they had 
•* deftroycd.*' 

As to the manner of their death ; we cannot think 
of Cicero's, without a contemptuous kind of pity. 
How deplorable to fee an old man, for want of pro- 
per refolution, fufiering himfelf to be carried abouc 
by his fervants, endeavouring to hide himfelf from 
death, which wa&a mefienger that nature would foon 
have fent him, and overts^en notwithilanding, and 
flaughtered by his enemies ! The other, though he 
did difcovcr fonjc fear, by taking fanduary, is, 
^everthelcfs, tto be admired for the provifion he had 
made of poifon, for the care with which he had pre« 
ferved it, and his noble manner of ufing it. So that, 
when Neptune did not afford him an afylum, he had 
recQurfe to a more inviolable altar, refcucd himfelf 
from the weapons of the guards, and eluded the. 
(rueUy of Antipater. 
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THOSE whofirft thought that the arts might 
be compared to the fenfes, in the perception 
of their refpedtive objefts, appear to me to have 
well underftood the power by which that perception 
was to be formed, the power of diftinguifliing con- 
trary qualities; for this. they have in common. But 
in the mode of diftinguifhing, as well as in the end 
of what is diftinguifhed, they evidently differ. The 
fenfes, for inftance, have no connate power of per- 
ceiving a white objed more than a black one ; what 
is fweet, more than what is bitter ; or what is foft 
and yielding, .more than what is hard and folid. 
Their office is to receive impreflions from fuch ob- 
jedts as ftrike upon them, and to convey thofe im- 
preflions to the mind. But the operation of the arts 
is more rational. They are not, like the fenfes, 
paflive in their perceptions. They chufe or rejeft 
what is proper or improper. What is good they at- 
tend to primarily and intentionally ; and what is evil, 
only accidenuUy, in order to avoid it. Thus, the 
art of medicine, conflders the nature of difeafes •, and 
mufic that of difcordant founds, in order to produce 
their contraries. And the moft excellent of all arts, 
temperance, juftice, and prudence, teach us to 
judge not only of what is honourable, jufl:, and ufe* 
ful, but alfo of what is pernicious, disgraceful, and 
unjuft. Thefe arts bellow no praife^ on that inno- 
cence Which boafts of an entire ignorance of vice ; 
ip their reckoning, it is rather an abfurd fimpljcity 
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to be ignorant of thofe things which every man that 
is difpofed to live virtuoufly, fliould make it his par- 
ticular care- to know. Accordingly the ancient Spar- 
tans, at their ieafts, ufcd to compel the helots to 
drink an exceffive quantity of wine, and then bring 
them. into the public halls where they (lined, to fhew 
the young men what drunkennefs was. 

We do not, indeed, think it agreeable, either to 
humanity or good policy, to corrupt fome of the fpe- 
cies, in order to corredt others. Yet, perhaps, it may 
not be amifs to infert among the reft of the lives, a 
few examples of thofe who have abufed their power 
to the purpofes of licentioufnefs, and whofe elevation 
has only made their vices greater and more confpi- 
cuous. Not that we adduce them to give pleafurc, 
or to adorn our paintings with the graces of variety ; 
but we do it from the lame motive with Ifmenias the 
Theban mufician, who prefented his fcholars both 
with good and bad performers on the flute ; and 
ufcd to fay, " Thus you muft play,** and, " Thus 

you muft not play.*' And Antigenidas obferved. 

That young men would hear able performers with 
'' much greater pleafure, after they had heard bad 
" ones.** In like manner, according to my opinion, 
we fhall behold and imitate the virtuous with greater 
attention, if we be not entirely unacouainted with 
the chara£bers of the vicious and the injfaraous. 

In this book, therefore, we fhall give the lives of 
Demetrius, furnamed Potiorcetes^ and of Antony the 
triumvir^ men who have moft remarkably verified 
that observation of Plato, *' That great parts pro* 
*' duce great vices, as well as virtues.** They were 
equally addidled to wine and women *, both excellent 
foldiers, and pcrfons of great munificence ; but, at 
the fame time, prodigal and infolent. There was 
the fame rcfemblancc in their fortune. For, in the 
courfe of th^ir lives, they ftet both with great fuc- 
cefs, and great difappointments ; now, extending 
their conquefts with the utmoft rapidity, and now 
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}o(ing all ; now falling beyond all expcdation ; and 
now recovering themfelves when there was as little 
profped of fuch a change. This fimilarity there vnA 
in thdr lives •» and in the concluding fcene there wafi 
not much difference ; for the onewas taken by hia 
enemies, and died in captivity, and the other was 
near fharing the fame fate. 

Aiitigonus having two fons by Stratonice, the 
daughter of Corraeus, called the one» after his bro- 
ther, Demetrius^ and the other, after his father^ 
Philip. So moft hillorians fay. But fome affirm 
that Demetrius was not the fon of Antigonus, but 
his nephew •, and that his father dying and leaving 
him an infant, and his mother foon after nriarrying 
Antigonus, he was, on that account, confidered as 
his fon. Philip, who was not many years younger 
than Dgnetrius, died at an early period. Deme- 
trius, though tall, was not equal in uze to his father 
Antigonus. But his beauty^and bis mien were (oinimi* 
table, that no ftatuary or painter could hit off a like- 
nefs. His countenance had a mixture of grace and 
dignity *, and was at once amiable and aweful ; and 
the unfubdued and eager air of youth was blendM 
with the mjgefty of the hero and the king. There 
was the fame happy mixture in his behaviour, which 
infpired, at the lame time, both pleafure and awe. 
In his houts of leifure, a moil agreeable companion ; 
iii his table, and every fpecies of entertainment, of 
all princes the mdt delicate ; ind yet, when bufinefs 
called, nothing could equal his aftivity, his dili- 
gence, and diipatch. In which refpedfc he imifslted 
Bacchus moft of all the gods; fioce he was not only 
terrible in w^r, but knew how to terminate v^r with 
peace, and turn with the happieft addrefs to the joys 
and pleafures which that inipires. 

His affedion for his father was remarkabiy great ; 
and in the refped he piid his mx>ther, his love fen: 
his other parent was very difcerniWe. His duty was 
genuine, a6d not in the leafi influenced by the cort- 

2 ^derations 
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fidcra^tions of high ftation or power. Demetrius hap« 
pening to come from hunting^, when his father was 
givH}g audknce to ibme amba^dors, went up and 
latuced him, and then fat down by him with his ja- 
velins in his hand. After they had received their 
anfwer, and were going away, Antigonus called out 
to theno, and faid, " You may mention, too, the 
*' happy terms upon which I am with my fon.'^ By 
i^hich he gave them to underftand, that the harmony 
and confidence in which they Kved, added ftrengch 
to the kingdom, and fecurity to his power. So inca- 
pable is regal authority of admitting a partner, fo 
liable to jdaloufy and hatred, that the greateil: and 
oldeft of Alexander's fucceflbrs, rejoiced that he had 
no occafion to fear his own fon, but could freely let 
him approach him with his weapons in his hand. 
Indeed, we may venture to fay^!that this family alone, 
in the courfe of many fucceffionsj was free from thefe 
evils. Of all the defendants of Antigonus, Philip 
was the only prince who put his fon to death ; where- 
as, in the families of other kirigs, nothing is more 
common than the murders of fons, mothers, and 
wives* As for the killing of brothers, like a pgjiu'' 
latum m geometry, it wa^ confidered as indifputably 
neceflary to the fafety of the reigning prince. 

That Demetriuft was originally well difpofed by 
nature to the offices of humanity and friendfhip, the 
following is a proof. Mithridates, the fon of Ario' 
barzanes, was of the fame age, and his conftant 
companion. He was Ukewife one of the attendants of 
Antigonus, and bore an unblemiflied charaAer. Yet 
Antigonus conceived fome fufpicion of him from a 
dream. He thought he entered a large and beautiful 
field, and fowed it with filings of gold. This pro- 
duced a crop of the iame precious metal ^ but coming 
a little after to vifit it, he found it was cut, and no- 
thing left but the ftalks. As he was in great diftrefs 
about his lof$» he heard fome people fay, that 
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Mithridates had reaped the golden harveft^ and was 
gone with it towards the Euxine fea. 

Difturbed at the dream, he communicated it tXf 
his fon, having firft made him fwear to keep it fe- 
crct, and, at the fame time, informed him of his 
abfolute determination to deftroy Mithridgtes. De- 
metrius was exceedingly concerned at the afFair ; but 
though his friend waited on him as ufual, that they 
might purfue their divcrfjons together, he durft not 
fpcak to him on the fubjeft, becaufe of his oath. By 
degrees, however, he drew him afide from the reft 
of his companions; and when they were alone, he 
wrote on the ground, with the bottom of his.fpear, 
" Fly, Mithridates."' The young man underftand- 
ing his danger, fled that night into Cappadocia ; and 
fate foon accomplifhed the dream of Antigonus. 
For Mithridates conquered a rich and extenfive 
country, and founded the family of the Pontic 
kings, which continued through eight fucceflions, 
and was at laft deftroyed by the Romans. This is a 
fufficient evidence that Demetrius was naturally well 
inclined to juftice and humanity. 

But as, according to Empedocles, love and hatred 
are the fources of perpetual wars between the ele- 
ments, particularly fuch as touch or approach each 
other ; fo among the fucceflbrs of Alexander there 
were continual wars -, and the contentions were al- 
ways the moft violent when inflamed by the oppofi- 
tion of intereft, or vicinity of pfece. This was the 
cafe of Antigonus and Ptolemy. Antigonus, while 
he refided m Phrygia, received information that 
Ptolemy was gone from Cyprus into Syria, where 
he was ravaging the country, and reducing the cities 
either by follicitation or force. Upon this, he fent 
his fon Demetrius againft him, though he was only 
twenty two years of age; and in this firft command 
had the greateft and moft difficult affairs to manage; 
But a young and unexperienced man was unequally 
matched with a general fram the fchool of Alexan- 
der, 
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dcr, who had diftinguiihed himfclf in many im- 
portant combats under that prince. Accordingly, 
he was defeated near Gaza ; five thoufand of his men 
were killed, and eight thoufand taken prifoners. 
He lofl: alfo his tents, his military cheft, and his 
whole equipage. But Ptolemy fent them back to 
him, together with his friends ; adding this generous 
and obliging meflage, ^^ That they ought only to 
•' contend for glory and empire." When Demetrius 
received it, he begged of the gods, •* That he 

might not long be Ptolemy's debtor, but foon 

have it in his power to return the favour.'* Nor 
was he difconcerted, as moft young men would be, 
with fuch a mifcarriage in his firfl eflay. On th^ 
contrary, like a complete general, accuftomcd to the 
viciffitudcs of fortune, he employed himfclf in mak« 
ing new levies and providing arms ; he kept the cities 
to their duty, and exerciied ' the troops he had 
raifed. 

As foon as Antigonus was apprifed how the battle 
went, he faid, " Ptolemy has, indeed, beaten boys, 
•' but he (hall foon have to do with men.'* How*-, 
ever, as he did not chufe to reprefs the fpirit of his 
fon, on his recjueft, he gave him permiflion to try 
his fortune agam by himielf. Not long after this, 
Cilles, Ptolemy's general, undertook to drive De-. 
metritis entirely out of Syria •, for which purpofe he 
brought with him a numerous army, though he held . 
him in contempt, on account of his late defeat. But 
Demetrius, by afudden attack, ftruck his adverfariea 
with fuch a panic, that both the camp and the ge- 
neral fell into his hands, together with very confi- 
derable treafures. Yet he did not confider the gain, 
but the ability to give : nor fo much valued the glo- 
ry and riches which this advantage brought him, as 
its enabling him to requite the generofity of Ptolemy. 
He was not, however, for proceeding upon his own 
judgment -, he confulted his father; and, on his frea . 
permiflioQ to a£t as he thought proper, loaded Cilles 
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and his friends with his favours, and fent theni back 
to th^ir maftcr. By this turn of affairs, Ptolemy 
loil his footino; in Syria; and Antigonus marched 
down from Cemenae, rejoicing in his fon*s fuccefs, 
and impatient to embrace him. 
' Demetrius, after this, being (ent to fubdue the 
Nabathaean Arabs, found htrnfelf Kn great dan- 
jer, by falling into a defart country,* which af- 
forded no water. But the barbarians, aftonifhed at 
his uncommon intrepidity, did not venture to attack 
him ; and he retired with a conHderable booty, 
amgngl): which w^re feven hundred camels. 

Antigonus had formerly taken Babylon from Se* 
leucus ; but he had recovered it by his own arms ; and 
was npw marching with his main army, to reduce the 
nations which bordered uppn India, and the pro- 
vinces about Mount Cauckfus. Meantime Deme* 
trius, hoping to find MefopotatQia unguarded, fud« 
^enly paffed the Euphrates, and fell upon Babylon, 
Ther^ were two ftrong callles in that city ; but by 
this manoeuvre in the abfence of Seleucus, he feized 
one of them, diflodged the garrifon, and placed 
there feven thoufand of his own men. After this, he 
ordered the reft of his foldiers to plunder the country 
for their own ufe, and then returned to the fea-coaftj 
By thefc proceedings he left Seleucus better eftablifh- 
ed in his dominions than ever ; for his laying waftc 
the (;ountry,' feemed, as if he had no farther claim 

In his return through Syria, he was informed that 
Ptolemy was befieging Halicarnaffus ; upon which, 
he hafteped to its rejief, and obliged him to retire: 
As this ambition to fuccour the diftreffed, gained An- 
tigonus and Demetrius great reputation, they con- 
ceived a ftrong defirc to tefcue alii GTrcece from the. 
flavery it was held in by Cafiander and Ptolemy, 
JJb prince ever engaged in a more juft and honour<r 
able war. For they employed the wealth which they 
jMd|[ained l^y the gon^ueft of the' b^rb^rians, for 

the 
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the advjtntagc of the Greeks ; fblel7 with a view to 
the honour that fuch an enterprfze |!>romifed. 

When they had refohred to begin their Operations' 
with Athens^, one of his friends advifed Antigonus, 
if he took the city, to keep it, as the key of Greece 5 
bnt that priitce would not lili'en to hiai. He faid, 
« The bcft and Ibcureft of all keys was the friend- 
*• (hip of the people ; and that Athens was the 
** watch-tower of the worW, from whcince the torch 
*• of his glory would blaze over the earth." 

In confcQuence of thefe relblutions, Dendetrius 
failed to Ameils^ with five thoufand talents of filver 
and a fleet of two hundred and fifty fhips. Deme- 
trius, the Phalerean, governed the city for Caflan- 
der, and had a good garrifon in the fort of Munychia/ 
His adVeriary, who managed the affair both with 
prudtocc ana good fortune, made his appearance* 
befbrc the Piraeus on the twenty-fifth of May ♦., 
The town had no information of his approach ; and 
when they faw his fleet coming in, they concluded 
that it belongi^d to Ptolemy, and prepared to receive 
it as fuch. But at laft the ofHcers who commanded* 
ill the city, being undeceived, I'an to oppofe it. 
AU the tumult and confufion followed, which was' 
natural when an enemy came unexpefled, and was 
already landing. For Demetrius finding the mouth 
of the harbour open, ran in with eafe ; and the peo- 
ple could plainly diflinguifh him on the dtck of his' 
fhip, whence he made figns to them to compofe 
themfelvcs and keep fifence. They complied with 
bis demand J and' a herald was ordered to proclaim, 
" That his father Antigonus, in a happy hour, he' 
** hoped, fbr Athehs, hadTent hini to reinftate them 

in their liberties, by expelling the garrifon, and to 

reftore thfeir laws and' ancient form of govern- 
^ mem.*' 

Upon this* proclamation, the' people threw down 
their arms, and receiving the propofaJ with loud ac- 
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clamations, defired Demetrius to land, and called 
him their benefaftor and deliverer. Demetrius, the 
Phalerean, and his partizans, thought it necefiary 
to receive a man who came with fuch a fuperior 
force, though he fliould perforn^ none of his pro- 
mifes, and accordingly fent deputies to make their 
fbbmiflion^ Demetrius received (hetQ in an oblig- 
ing m^nnert and fent back with them Ari((odemus 
the Mikfian, a friend of his father'3. At the lame 
time, he was not unmindful of Demetrius the Pha- 
If rean, who, in this revolution, was more afraid of 
tl^e citizens than of the enemy i but out of regard 
to his character i^nd virtue, fent him with a ftrong 
convoy to Thpbes, agreeably to his requeft. He 
likewife ^(Turcd thp Athenians, that however defir* 
OUS he might be to fee their city, he wpuld deny 
himfelf that pfeafure till he had fet it entirely free, 
by expelling the sarrifop- He therefore furrounded 
the fortrefs of Nlunychia with a ditch and rampart, 
to cut off its communication with the reft of the 
city, and then fi^iled to Megara, where Caflander ha4 
fuiother garrifon. 

On his arrival, he w^s informed, that Cratefipolis, 
the wife of Alexander the fon of Polyperchon, a 
celebrated beauty, w^s at Patrae, and had a defire to. 
fee him. In confequence of which, he left his forces 
in the territory of Megara, apd with ^ few light horfc 
took the road tp Patrae. When he was near the 
place, he drew off from his men, and pitched his 
tent apart, that CrateHpolis might not be perceived 
when (he came to pay her vific But a party of the 
enemy getting intelligence of this, fell f^adenly upon 
him. fn his aUrnn, ne had only time to throw over 
)iim 9, mean cloak ^ and, in that difguife, faved him* 
felf by flight. So near an infamous captivity had his 
intemperate love of beauty brought him. As for 
|iis tent, the enemy tpo^c it with all the riches it con<t 
J»iftcd, 
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After Megara was taken, the foldiers prepared to 

J blunder it •, but the Athenians interceded ftrong- 
y for that people, and prevailed. Demetrius was 
fatisfied with expelling the garrifon, and declared the 
city free. Amidft thefe tranfaftions, he bethought 
himfelf of Stilpo, a philofopher of great reputation, 
who fought only the retirement and tranquility of a 
ftudious life. He fent for him, and afked him^ 
** Whether they had taken any thing from him.'* 
** No," faid Stilpo, *• I found none that wanted to 
*' fteal any knowledge." The ibldiers, however, 
had clandeftinely carried off almofl: all the llaves^. 
Therefore, when Demetrius paid his refpeAs to him 
again, on leaving the place, and faid, ^^ Stilpo, I 
*' leave you entirely free;" ** True," anfwered 
Stilpo, " for you have not left a flave among us." 

Demetrius then returned to the fiege of Muny- 
chia, diflodeed the garrifon, and demolifhed th«i 
fortrefs. Alter which the Athenians prefled him to 
enter the city, and he complied. Having aflem^ 
bled the people, he re-e(labliOied the commonwealth 
in its ancient form ; and, moreover, promifed them, 
in the name of his father, a hundred and fifty thou- 
fand meafures * of wheat, and timber enough to 
build a hundred galleys. Thus they recovered the 
democracy fifteen years after it was diflblved- Dur- 
ing the interval, after the Lamian war, and the bat-> 
tie of Cranon, the government was called an oli<« 
garchy, but, in fa£t, was mooarchical ; for the power 
of Demetrius, the Phalarean, met with no con* 
trouL 

Theit deliverer appeared glorious in his fervices 
to Athens •, but they rendered him obnoxious by the' 
extravagant honours they decreed him, For they 
were the firft who gave him and his father Ancigo^ 
nus the title of kings, which they had hitherto re- 
ligioufty avoided ; and which was, indeed, the only 
thing left the defcendants of Philip and Alexander, 
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yninyaded by their generab. In tht next place, 
they alooe * honoured them with the appellatjoii of 
the gods protestors ; ^, inftead of denominating 
tiic year as formerly^ from the arcbon^ they aboliihcd 
bis ofEce, created annually in his room a pcieft of 
thofe gods prote£tprs, and prefiiped his name to all 
their public ^s. They likewife ord^^d that their 
portraits (hould be wrought in the holy veil with 
thofe of the other gods t- They cpafecrated the 
place where their patron firi^ alighted from his cha- 
riot, and ere&ed an altar there to Dembtrius C^(^ 
hates. They added two to the number of their tribes, 
^nd called them Dmetrias and Antigms \ in confe* 
quence of which the fenate, which befpie confiftfd 
of five hundred members, ^as to coQliil of fix hon* 
^red ; for each tribe fupplied fifty. 

Stratocks, of whofi? invention^ thete wife com- 

?Iiments were, thought of a ftrok^ ftiU higher, 
le procured a decree, that thoie whq fhoyld be fent 
upon public bufincis from the convnonweaith of 
Athens to Antigonus and DenMtriMS, tboxSA QOt be 
called ambafiadors, but Tlnm^ 4 title which had faeca 
appropriated to thoie who, on tl^ ibtemn feftivali^ 
carried the cuftomary facrifices tol^elpthi and Olym* 
pia, in the n^une of the Grec'^n fta^e^* This Strato^ 
cles was, in all refpe.£ks, a periQn ojf the nsioft dar* 
ing effrontery^ and the naod debauglwd lifef info- 
much, 

* No o^her people was foond capable of fucb vik adiilalioft. 
Their fervility (hewed how little they deferved the liberty that 
was reftored them, 

t Svery fifth .year the Athenians celebrated the Panathefmea^ 
(ff feilival ol' Mictfrva, and cacrted ia pjFoq^ffion th|s Feplum^ as 
holy veil, in which the defeat of the Tita^is,. and th^ a£Uons of 
Minerva, were inwrougl^t. In this veil, too, they phced the 
figures of thofe commanders, who had (^ftinguiflied themfelVe5 
by their vi^ories ; and ivom thence came the expreffion, tbttt* 
fuch a one was worthy of the. Feflum.\ meani;n^ thajt he wa^ a 
brave foldier* As to the form ot thr\Pf//ii«*y kwa^ al^gc robe* 
without fleeves. It was drawn by land in a machine like a (hip 
ainng the dtramcus^ as 'far as the temple of Ctret at EUufis ; 
from whence it was brought back and confeciated ia the citadcL 
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much, that he feetned to imitate the ancient Cleon in 
his fcurrilous and licentious behaviour to the people. 
He kept a miltrefs called Phylacium ; and one dajr, 
when fhe brought from the market fome heads for 
fupper, he faid, •' Why, how now ! you have provid- 
ed us juft fuch things to eat, as we ftatefmen ufe for 
" tennis-balls.** 

When the Athcniians were defeated in the fel- 
fight near Amorgas, he arrived at Athens before any 
account of the misfortune had been received, and 
pafiihg through the Ceramicus with a chaplet on his 
head, told the pisople that they were viftorious. He 
then moved that facrificcs of thankfgiving fhould be 
offered, and meat diftributed among the tribes for 
a public entertainment. Two days after, the poor 
remains of the fleet were brought home i and the peo- 
plej in great anger, calling him to anfwer for the 
impofition, he made I\is appearance in the height Of 
the tumult, with the moft confummate aflurance, 
and faid, •^ What harm hive I done you, in making 
** you merry for two days ?** Such waS the impudence 
of Stratocles. 

But there were other e:^travagaricies bdher than fire 
itfelfy as Ariftophanes ifxprefles it. Ond flatteref: 
outdid even Stratocle^ in lervility, by procuring a 
decree that Demetrius, whenever he vifited Athen^^ 
fhould be received With the ftme honours that were 
patid to Ceres and Batchus *, and chat whoever e^; 
ceeded the reft in the fplehdor and magnificence o^ 
the reception he gave that prince, fhould Have money 
out of the treafury to enable him to fet up fome pious 
memorial of his fuccefs. Thefe iriftances of adula- 
tion concluded with their changing the itame of the 
month Munycbion to Demirion^ with calliiig the latl 
day of every month DenletriaS ; and the Bionyfid^ or 
feafts of Bacchus, Demetrid. 

The gods foon (hewed how much they were offend* 
ed at thefe things. For the veil in which were 
wrought the figures of Demetrius and AntigOnus^' 

Z 4 along 
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along with thofe of Jupiter and Minerva, as they 
carried it through the Cerandcus^ was rent afunder 
by a fudden ftorm of wind. Hemlock grew up in 
great quantities round the altars of thofe princes, 
though it is a plant feldom found in that country. 
On the day when the Utonjfia were to be celebrated^ 
they were forced to put a ftop to the proccflion by 
the exceflive cold which came entirely out of feaibn ; 
and there fell fo ftrong a hoar-froll, that it blafted 
hot only the vines and fig-trees, but great part of the 
corn in the blade. Hence, Philippides, who was 
an enemy to Stratocles, thus attacked him in one of 
his comedies, — " Who was the wjcked caufe of our 
" vines being blafted by the froft, and of the facred 
•' veil's being rent afunder ? He who transferred the 
•* honours of the gods to men : *Tis he, not co- 
" medy *, that is the ruin of the people/* This 
Philippidcs enjoyed the friendfhip of Lylimachus, 
and the Athenians received many favours from that 
prince on his account. Nay, whenever Lyfimachus 
was waited on by this poet, or happened to meet hiro^ 
he confidered it as a good omen, and a happy time 
to enter upon any great bufinefs or important expe- 
dition. Befides, he was a man of excellent charac- 
ter, never importunate, intriguing, or over-oiEcious, 
like thofe who are bred in a court. One day Lyfi* 
machus talked to him in the mod obliging manner, 
and faid, " What is there of mine that you would 
** (hare in." " Any thing," faid he, " but your fc- 
" crcts." I have purpofely contrafted theic charafters^ 
that the difference may be obvious between the 
comic writer and the demagogue. 

What exceeded all the rage of flattery we have 
mentioned, was the decree propofed by Dromoclides 
the Sphettian ; according to which, they were to con- 
fult the oracle of Demetrius, as to the manner in which 

they 

* It is probable that Stratocles» and othtr perfons of his cha- 
racter, inveighed againll the dramatic writers,, on account of th^ 
liberties they took with their vices. Though this was after thd 
^me that the mddU comedy prevailed at Athens. 
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they'were to dedicate certain (hields at Delphi. It was 
conceived in thefe terms : ^Mn a fortunate hour, be it 
^^ decreed by the people, that a citizen of Athens be 
*^ appointed to go to the god protestor, and, after 
^* due facrifices offered,demand of Demetrius, the god 
protedlor, what will be the mott pious, the moft 
honourable and expeditious method of confecrat- 
ing the intended offerings. And it is hereby 
enaded, that the people of Athens will follow 
the method . diftated by his oracle." By this 
mockery of incenfe to his vanity, who was fcarcely 
in his fenfes before, they rendered him perfedly 
infane. 

During his day at Athens, be married Eurydice, 
a defcendant of the antient Miltiades, who was the 
widow of Opheltas king of Cyrene, and had return- 
ed to Athens after his death. The Athenians reckon- 
ed this a particular favour and honour to their city ; 
though Demetrius made no ibrt of difficulty of mar- 
rying, and had many wives at the fame time. Of all 
his wives, he paid moft refped to Phila, becaufe jfhe 
was the daughter of Antipater, and had been mar- 
ried to Craterus, who, of all the fucceflbrs of Alex- 
ander, was moft regretted by the Macedonians. De- 
metrius was very young, when his father perfuaded 
him to marry her, though (he was advanced in life, 
and on that account unht for him. As he was difin- 
clined to the match, Antigonus is faid to have re- 
peated to him that verfe of Euripides, with a happy 
parody : 

fpl>en Fortune fpreads berflores^ we yield to marriage 
Againft the bent of nature. 

Only putting marriage mftead of bondage. However, 
the rclpeft which Demetritis paid Phila and his other 
wives, was not of fuch a nature, but that he public- 
ly entertained many miftrefles, as well flaves as free- 
born women, and was more infamous for his excefles 
of that fort, than any other prince of his time. 

Mean- 
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Meahtitnc his father cdled him to titke the cofi- 
dad of the ^kr agdihA t'tolemy } ahd he found ic 
fieeefiary to obey tnh. But is it ^kve him pain to 
kite tht ^ZT he hid undertikbn, fbr the lioenies 
of Grtcce, which tiras fo rtiuch more Jidvirttag^ou* 
in {lotnt oJF glory, he kht td Cleonides, who cbch'^ 
ihanded for Pcolfemy in Sicyori ahd Corinth, and of- 
fered him a pecuniary confideration, on condition, 
that he woqM fet thofe cities free. Clednides not 
accepting the propdfal, Etemetrrus immediately em- 
barked his ttotTps; and failed to Cyprus. There fie 
had an crtgagemcnt with Menclaus, brother to Pto- 
lemy, and defeated him. Ptolemy himfelf foon after 
made his appearance with a ^cat number of land« 
forces, and a conliderable fleet. On which occa- 
iion, fereral rrtenacing ind haughty mefllages pafled 
between them. Ptolemy bade Eicmetrius depart, be- 
fore hfe collected all his forces, and trod him under 
foot ; and Demetrius faid, he wtiuld let Ptolemy go, 
if he would promlfe to cvacuite Stcyon and Corinth. 

The approaching battle awiked the attention not 
only of the parties concerned, but of all other princes 5 
for bcfide the tfnccrtaintv of the event, fo nluch de- 
pended upon it, that the conqueror woukJ not be 
maffcr of Gypnts and Syria alorte, but fuperior to all 
hi$ rtvafe in power. Ptolemy advanced with a hun- 
dred and fifty ftiips, and he had ordered Menelaus, 
with fixty more, td come out of the harbour of Sa- 
lamls, in* the heat of tfie battle, ind put the enemy 
in diforder, by falling on his rear. Againft theie 
fixty (hips, Demetrius appointed a guard of ten, for 
that number was fufficient to block up the mouth of 
the harbour. His land-forces he ranged on the ad- 
joining promontories, Jtnd then b6re down dpon his 
adverfaty wrdr a hundred and eighty fhips. This hi 
did with fa much impetuofity, that Ptolemv could- 
lioc ftand the fhock, bat was defeated, and fled With 
eight fliips only, which were all that he feved. Fo^ 
fevcnty were taken, with their crews, and the reflS 

3 ' were 
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were funk in the engagement. His numerous train, 
his fervants, friends, wives, arms, money, and 
machines, that were ftationed near the fleet iii 
tranfports, ail fell into the hands of DeAifetrias, and 
he carried them to his camp. 

Among thefe was the celebrated Lamia, who at 
firft was only taken notice of for her perlbrming on 
the flute, which was by no means contemptible, but 
afterwards became famous as a courtezan. By this 
time her beauty was in the wane, yet (he captivated 
Demetrius, though not near her age, and fo efFedual- 
ly enflaved him by the peculiar power of her addrels, 
that, though other women had a pafllon for him, he 
could only think of her. 

After the fea^figbt, Menelaus made no farther re- 
fifliance, but furrendered Salamis with all the fhips, 
and the land-forces which conHfted of twelve hun- 
dred horfe, and twelve thoufand foot. 

This viftory, fo great in itfelf, Demetrius ren- 
dered ftUl more glorious, by his generofity and hu« 
manity, in giving the memy's dead an honourable 
inteFment^ and fetting the prifoners free. He fe- 
leaked tw^e hundred complete fuitsc^ armour from 
the fpotb, and beftowed them on the Athenians. 
Artftodemus, the Milefian, was the perfon he ient 
to his father, wkh an account of the vi£lory. Of 
all the courtiers, this man was the boldeft flatterer ; 
and, on the preftnt oecafion, he defigned to outdo 
hinktlf. When he arrived on the coail of Syria 
from Cyprus, he would not fufier the fhip to make 
land } but oi^der ing it to anchor at a diftance, and all 
the compafty to remain lA it, he took the boat, and 
went on fiiore alone* Pie advanced towards the pa- 
lace of Antigonus, who was watehing for the event 
of this battle, with all the fbllicitude that is natural 
to a man- who has fi> great a concern at (take. As 
foon as he was informed chat the meflengcr was 
coming, his anxiety increafed to fuch a degree, that 
be could fearce keep within his palace. |^ fenr hi> 

officers 
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officers sind friends, one after another, to ArSlode-^. 
mus, to demand what intelligence he brought. Bcir, 
inftead of giving any of them an anfwcr, he 
walked on with great filence and folemnity. The 
king, by this time much alarmed, and having no 
longer patience, went to the door to meet him. A. 
great crowd was gathered about Ariftodemus, an<i 
people were running from all quarters to the palace 
to hear the news. When he was near enough to be 
heard, he ilretched out his hand, and cried aloud^ 
Hail to king Antigonus 1 We have totally beaten 
Ptolemy at (ea \ we are mafters of Cyprus^ and have ' 
made lixteen thoufand eight hundred priibners.*^ 
Antigonus anfwered, ** Hail to you, too, my good 
** friend I but I will punifh you for torturing us 
" fo long ; you ihall wait long for your reward.** 

The people now, for the firft time, proclaimed 
Antigonus and Demetrius kings. Antigonus had 
the diadem immediately put on by his friends. He 
fent one to Demetrius ; and in the letter that accom* 
panied it, addrelled him under the flile of king. 
The Egyptians, when they were appriied of this cir- 
cumftance, gave Ptolemy likewile the title of king, 
that they might not appear to be difpirited with their 
late defeat. The other fucceflbrs of Alexander caught 
eagerly at the opportunity to aggrandize themfelves. 
Ly(imachus took the diadem; and Seleucus did the 
fame in his tranfadions with the Greeks. The latter 
had worn it fome time, when he gave audience to 
the barbarians. Caflfander alone, while others wrote 
to hini, and faluted him as king, prefixed his name 
to his letters in the fame manner as formerly. 

This title proved not a mere addition to their 
name and figure. It gave them higher notk>ns. Ic 
introduced a pompoufnefs into their manners, and 
fclf-importance into, their difcourfe. Juft as trage- 
dians, when they take the habit of kings, chaage 
their gait, their voice, their whole deportment, and 
manner of addrefs. After this they became more 

4 fcvcre 
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{bvere in their judicial capacity *, for tliey laid afide 

that diQiinulation with which they had concealed 

their power, and which had made them much milder 

' and more favourable to their fubjeds. So much' 

^ could one word of a flatterer do ! Such a change 4id 

' it eSe£t iti the whole face of the world ! 

• Antigonus, elated with his fon*s atchievements at 

I Cyprus, immediately marched againft Pcolemy; 

> commanding his land-forces in perfon, while Deme- 

( trius, with a powerful fleet, attended him along the 

I coaft. One of Anti^onus's friends, named Medius, 

1 had the event of this expedition communicated to 

bim in a dream. He thought that Antigonus and 

his whole army were running a race. At firft he 

feemed to run with great fwinnefs and force; but 

^terwards his ftrength gradually abated; and, on 

turning, he became very weak, and drew his breach 

with fuch pain, that he could fcarce recover himfelf. 

Accordingly Antigonus met with many difiiculties 

fL% land, and Demetrius encountered fuch a ftorm at 

fea, that he was in danger of being driven upon an 

impradticable fliore. In this ftorm he loft many of 

his ihips, and returned without eflfedling any thing. 

Antigonus was now little fliort of eighty ; and his 
great fize and weight difqualified him for war,ftillmore 
than his age. He therefore left the military department 
to his fon, who by his good fortune as well as ability^ 
managed it in the happieft manner. Nor was Anti- 
gonus hurt by his fon's debaucheries, his expenfive 
appearance, or his long caroufals. For t^ele were 
the things in which Demetrius employed himfelf in 
time of peace with the utmoft licentioufnefs and moft 
unbounded avidity. But in war, no man, however 
naturally temperate, exceeded him in fobriety. 

When the power that Lamia had over him was 
evident to all the world, Demetrius came after fome 
expedition or other to falute his father, and he kifled 
him fo cordially, that he laughed and faid, ^* Surely, 
M my fon, ypu think yoii arc kifling Lami^.*' Qncc 

when 
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when he had been (pending manjr dajrs with his; 
friends over the botue, he ezcuira bioiStlf xt his 
wcurn to courts by faying^ ^ that be had bceii> 
" hindered by a dcBuxion/* « Sa I heard,** faid 
Antigonus, ** but Mrhether wafr the dtftuxion from- 
** Thafos or from Chios ?" Another time, being 
informed that he was in£^(ed, he went to fee him ; 
sind when he came to the door, he met one of his fk* 
vourites going out* He went in, howewr, and fit* 
Qng down by him, took hold of his hand. Deme- 
trius &id hi&ferer had now left him* ^^ I know it,**' 
&]d Antigonus, ^^ for I met it this moment at the 
^^ door. Witk'&ch mildneis he tmaced his fon's^ 
&ults, out of r^ard to his excellent penformances. 
It is the cuftomi of the Scythians in the midfb of their 
oaroufals to ftrike the ftrings of their bows, to reoatl, 
aa. it were, their courage which is melting awsy in 
pleafiire. But Demetrius one while gasra himfelf up 
entirely to pleafure, and another whQe to bufineft% 
he ciid not intermix them. His military talents^ 
therefore, did. not fuSer by his' attentions of a gayer 
kind. 

Nay, he fcemed to fhew greater abilities in his^ 
preparations for war, than in the uft of them. He was 
not content unlefs he had ftores that were more than 
fttfficient. There was fomething peculiarly great in- 
the conilrudion of his Ihips and engines, and he took 
an unwearied pleafure in the inventing of newonesi 
For he was ingenious in the fpeculative part of. 
mechanics ; and he did. not, like other princes, ap- 
ply his tafte and knowledgi^of thofe arts to the pur- 
pofes of diverfion, or to purfuitsof no utility, inch* 
a$ playing on the flute, painting or turning. 

^ropvs^ king of Macedon, fpenthisi hours of lei- v 
fure in making little tables and lamps. Attalus*, 

furnamed^ 



^Hatarch does not do that honour toAttalufr which be deferrest 
when he mentions his em^^oymients as unworthy of a' prince. 
He made many experiments in natural philofophy, and wrote a 

treasife 
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furnamed Philom^cor i:^ aihufed hin^fclf with plant- 
ing poifonous |ierb$> not only bicnbane and ^ellebo;^ 
but nemlocky ^onitc, and dprycniun> j:, Tbei^ h^ 
cultivated in the royal gaf dens, and befide gathering 
them at their proper feafons^ ^?4^. i^ ^^^ bu£aefs cq 
know the qgaluies of tjneir jv^^^ ^4 ^^^i^- And 
the kings of !^arthia took s^ prid^ in ^emg and 
iharpening heads for arrows. But the mechanics of 
Deoietrius were of a princely kind ; there was always 
fomething great in the fatbric« Together with a fpiric 
of curiofity and love of the arts there appeared in al) 
his works a grandeur of deOgn, and digiiity of ia- 
yention, fo that th/:y were ^ot only worthy of ^ 
genius and wealth, but of the I)an4 of a king, i^^ 
friends were aftoniOied so; th^r greatne&^ and his 
very enemies were pleafed with their beauty, Nqi^ 
is this defcription of hfrn at all exaggeratjed^ 11^ 
enemies uied to (land uppn the . &orc Ippkipg with 
admiration upop his gallics of fifteen or fixteeo bankA 
of oars, as they (ailed along ; and his engiqes caliecl 
belepoksy were a plcaling Ipedacl^ to the very towpji^ 
which he befieged. This is evident from fafbs* Ly^ 
fimachus, who of all the princes of his dme v(ras thA. 
bittereft enemy to Den:ietnus, when he ca/pe. to coair 
pel him to raife the Ti^. of Soli in Cilicia^ dpHred ho 
would (hew him his engines of war, and his n^anqer 
of navigating the gaJlies v and he w^s fo i^ucl^ with 
the fi^ht, that he itpqiediately retired. And th^ 
Rhodians, after thqy had (ioQcj a IpQg G^ge, and a& 
lad compromifed the alpur, reque£te4 him to li^avc 
fome of his engines, ias monuments both of bU,! 
power and of their valour. 

His 

treatir<: on aericulture. Other kingly pactkuladx Hieox and 
Archelaus did the fame. 

f This is a miilake in Platafch. Philoxnqtor was aaother 
prince, whQmadeagricahare his amuremenu 

t Dorycnium was a coxi)n;ion poifonoos plaitf. w})ich w^s fp cal- 
led from the points of fpe^^ ^^\^ cia^a wi^ ii;'« Juices. 
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His war with the Rhodians was occafioned by their 
alliance with Ptolemy ; and in the courfe of it he 
brought the largeft of his bekpoks up to their walls. 
. It's bafe was fquare ; each of it*s fides at the bottom 
forty-eight cubits wide ; and it was fixty-fix cubits 
high. The fides of the feveral divifions gradually 
JeSened, fo that the top was much narrower than the 
bottom. The infide was divided into feveral (lories 
or rooms, one above another. The front which was 
turned towards the enemy, had a window in each 
ftory, through which miffive weapons of various 
kinds were thrown : for it was filled with men who 
prafbifed every method of fighting. It neither ihook 
nor veered the leail in its motion, but rolled on in a 
fteady upright pofition: And as it moved with a 
horrible noife, it at once pleafed and terrified the 
lpe£lators *. 

He had two coats of mail brought from Cyprus f, 
for his ufe in this war, each of which weighed forty 
minae. Zoiius the maker, to (hew the excellence of 
their temper, ordered a dart to be ftiot at one of them 
from an engine at the diftance of twenty-fix paces \ 
and it ftood fo firm, that there was ho more mark 
upon it than what might be made with fuch a ftyle 
as is ufed in writing. This he took for himfelf, and 
gave the other to Alcimus the epirot, a man of the 
greateft bravery and ftrength of any in his army. 
The epirot's whole fuit of armour weighed two talents, 
whereas that of others weighed no more than one. 
He fell in the fiege of Rhodes in an aftion near the 
theatre. 

As 

* Diodoruft Siculas fays this machine* had nine dories; and 
that it rolled on foar large wheds, each of which was (ixtcen feet 
high. 

f Pliny fays that the Cyprian Adamant was impregnable. 
Cypnis was famous for the metal of which armour was made 
even in the time of the Trojan war : and Agamemnon had 4 
coirafs fent him from Cyniras king Of Cyprus. Horn. U, ^. 



As tht Rhodi&ns defended th^mfet^es ^ith greac 
fpirit, Demetrius was not able to do any thing con- 
fiderablcf. There w^s 6t\t thing ih their conduct 
which he particularly relebted, and for that reafon 
he perfifted in the flegif. They had taken the veffcl 
in which werfc tetters from his wife Phila^ together 
with fome rob^s and pieces of tapellfy, and they fent 
it) as it was, to Ptotemy. In which they were far 
frofn imitating th^politenftfiof the Athenians, who, 
when they were ait war with Philip, happening to take 
his couriers, redid all th<* OtHer letters, but fent him 
that of Olympics With the feal entire. 

But Demetrius, though rAuch incenled, d'id not 
retaliate upon the Rhodiahs, though he fooh had an 
opportunity. Protogerfes of Caunus was at that 
time painting for thenfi the hiftory of JalyfuS *, and 
had almoft finifiied it wheh Demetrius feized it in 
One of the fuburbs. The Rhodians fent a herald tp 
mtreat him to fpare the work, and not fufFer it to be 
deftroycd. Upon which he faid, " He would rather 
" burn the pictures of his father, than hurt fo la- 
•• borious a piece of art." For Protogencs is faid tfl 
Vol. V. A a have 

* * We hare not n^t with tbe pfb-tieolarfabjeft of this ft* 
iriotts painting. Jalyfus was one of the fabulous heroes, the foa 
of Ochimus ahd grandfon of Apollo ; and there is a town in 
Rhodes called ?aTyfus» which probably had its name from him. 
It was in this pi6ture diat Protogenes, when he had long labour^ 
ed in vain to paint the foam of a dog^ happily hit it olF, by 
throwing his bruih in anger at the dog's mouth. ^ >EliaR» as well 
as Plutarch, fays that he was feven years in finiihing it. Pliny 
tells us that he gave it four coats' of colours, that wheb one wai 
efaced by time another might fopply it*s place. He telh as tod 
that whife Procogenes was at work, he was vifited by Demetrius^ 
and when the latter aiked him how he could pro.'ec ue his work 
with {o much calmnefs under tjie rage of war, he anf^'ered, that 
** though Demecrlas was at war with Rhodes, he did not fuppofe^ 
** he was at war with the arts.'* He is faid to have lived oa 
Lupines during the time he was employed on this painting, that 
his judgment might not be clouded by laxurioos diet. The 
pidnre was brought to Rome by Cafiins, and placed in tl^e tfph|> 
pie of peace, where it remained till the time of Coxmnodoari; 
when, together with the temple, it was confumed by iire. 
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have been (even years in finifliing it. Apelles tells 
us, that when he firft faw it, he was fo much ado- 
nidied that he could not fpeak \ and at laft, when he 
recovered himfelf, he (^d, ^^ A mallerpiece of la^- 
bourl a wonderful performance! but it wants 
thofe graces which raife the fame of my paintings 
** to the fkies." This piece was afterwards carried 
to Rome, and being added to the number of thofe 
colleAed there, was deftroyed by fire. The Rho* 
dians now began to grow weary of the war. Deme- 
trius too wanted only a pretence to put an end to it» 
and he found one* The Athenians came and recon- 
ciled them on this condition, that theRhodians Ihould 
alCftAntigonus and Demetrius, as allies, in all their 
wars except thofe with Ptolemy, 

At the fame time the Athenians called him to their 
fuccour againft Caflander who was befieeing their 
city. In confequence of which he failed thither with 
a fleet of three hundred and thirty (hips, and a nu- 
merous body of land forces* With thefe he not 
only drove Cafiander out of Attica, but followed 
him to Thermopylae, and entirely defeated him there. 
Heraclea then voluntarily fubmitted, and.he received 
into his army (ix thoufand Macedonians, who came 
over to him., In his return he reftored liberty to the 
Greeks within the ftreights of Thermopylae, took 
the Boeotians into his alliance, and made himfelf 
mailer of Cenchreae. He likewife reduced Phylc 
and Panad-us, the bulwarks of Attica, which had 
been garrifoned by Callander, and put them in the 
hands of the Athenians again. The Athenians, 
though they had lavi(hed honours upon him before 
in the moft extravagant manner, yet contrived on 
this occafion to appear new in their flattery. They 
gave orders that he Ihould lodge in the back-part of 
the Parthenon ; which accordingly he did, and Mi,- 
nerva was faid to have received him as her gueft 5 
a gueft not very fit to come under her roof, or fuit- 
able to her virgin purity. 

In 
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tn one of their expeditions, his brother Philip took 
tip his quarters in a houfe where there were three 
young women. His father Antigonus faid nothing 
to Philip ; but called the quarter-mafter, and faid to 
him in his prefence, " Why do not you remove my 
*' fon out of this lodging, where he is fo much 
•* ftraitencd for room ?'* And Demetrius, who ought 
to have reverenced Minerva, if on no other account^ 
yet as his etdeft: Hfter (for fo he affeded to call her) 
behaved in fuch a manner to perfons of both fexes 
who were above the condition of (laves, and the cita- 
del was fo polluted with his debaucheries, that it ap* 
peared to be kept facred in fome degree, when he in« 
dulged himfelf only with fuch proititutes as Chryfis^ 
Lamia, Demo, and Anticyra. 

Some things we chufe to pals over out of regard 
to the character of the citv of Athens } but the vir- 
1 tue and chaftity of Democles ought not to be left un- 

der the veil or filence. Democles was very young i 
t and his beauty was no fecret to Demetrius. Indeed* 

1 his furname unhappily declared it, for he was called 

Democles the Handfome. Demetrius, through his 
I emiflaries, left nothing unattempted to g^in him by 

great offers, or to intimidate him by threats; but 
t neither could prevail. He left the wreftling-ring 

[ and all public exercifes, and made ufe only of a pri-i 

! vate bath. Demetrius watched his opportunity, and 

furprized him there alone, The boy feeing nobody 



1 near to affift him, and the impoflibility of relifting 

I with any eflfeA, took off the cover of the cauldron, 

and jumped into the boiling water. It is true, he 
came to aki unworthy end, but his fentiments were 
worthy of his count^ and of his perfonal merit. 

Very different were thofe of Cleaenetus the fon of 
Cleomedon. That youth having procured his father 
the remiflion of a fine of fifty talents, brought letters 
from Demetrius to the people, fignifying his pleafure 
in that refpe^ By which he not only dilhonoured 
hitnfelfy but brought great trouble upon the city« 

Aa 2 ' ThQ 
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The people took oflF the fine, but at the fame time 
they made a decree, that no citizen Ihould for the fu- 
ture bring any letter from Demetrius. Yfet when 
they found that Demetrius ^iras difobliged at it, and 
exprefled his refentnoent in ftrong terms, they not 
only repealed the aft, but punifhed the perfbns who 
•propofed and fupported it, fome with death, and 
fome with banifhment. They likewife palled a new 
edift importing " that the people of Athens had rc- 
** folved that wiatfoever thing Demetrius might cofli- 
•* mand, Ihould be accounted holy in refpeft of 
*•* the gods, and juft in rcfpeftofmen," Someper- 
fon of better principle on this occafion happening to 
fay, that Stratocles was mad in propofing fuch de^ 
crees, Demochares the Leuconian ♦ anlwertd, •* He 
*•* (hould be mad, if he were not tnad." Stratocles 
found his advantage in his fervility; and for this fay- 
ing Demochares was profecuted and banifhed the 
^ity. To fuch meanneflcs were the Athenians 
brought, when the garrifon feemed to be removed 
out of their city, and they pretended to be a free 
people 1 

Demetrius afterwards pafled into Peteponndus, 
where he found no reliftance, for all his enemies fled 
before him, or furrcndercd their cities. He there- 
fore reduced with eafe that part of the country called 
Jgle^ and all Arcadia except Mantinea. Argos, Si- 
cjron and Corinth, he let free fix>m their garrifons, 
by giving the commanding officers a hundred talents 
to avacuate them. About that time the feafts of 
Juno came on at Argos, and Demetrius prefided in 
the games and other exhibitions. During thefe io^ 
lemniries he married Deidamia the daughter of Aeci- 
des king of the Moloffians and fifter of Pyrrbus. He 
told the Sicyonians that they lived out or their dty, 
and (hewing them a more advantageous fituation, 
perfuaded them to build ohe where the town now 

ftands* 

* The nephew of Demofthenes. The Greek text that calb 
him AAXt<»HV( is erroijeoM. .Itih(5ald be Mvjcoyft/^* 
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flRiidi* Along wkh the fituation he likewlfe changed 
the name^ calling the town Demetrius inftead oS 
Sicyon, 

The (Utes being af&mbled at the Utiimus, and a 
prodigious number of people attending, he was pro^ 
claimed general c^ all Greeoe, as Philip and Alexaa* 
dcr had been before : and in the elation of power and^ 
fucceft, he thought himfelf a much greater man. 
Alexander robbed no other prince of his title, nor 
did he ever declare himfelf king of kings, though he 
railed noany both to the ftile and authority of kings« 
But Demetrius thought no man worthy of that title 
except his father and himfelf. He even ridiculed 
thofe who nuule ufe of it, and it was with pleafure ho 
beard the fycophants at his table drinking king De^ 
metrius, Seleucus commander of ^the elephants* 
Ptolemy ^miral, Lyfimachus trea&rer, and A&l* 
thocle^ the Sicilian governor of the ifiands. The 
reft of i^em only laughed at fuch extravagant in* 
ftwces of vanity, Lyfimachus alone was angry, be<- 
caufe Demetrius feemed to think him no better than 
an eunuch. For the princes of the eaft had generally 
eunuchs for their treafurers. Lyfimachus, indeed^ 
was the moft violent enemy that he had ; and now 
taking an opportunity to difparage him on account 
•of his paflioQ fer Lamia, he faid, *^ This was the fir ft 
*^ time k» had feen a whore aA in a tragedy *." De^ 
.m^itts faid in anTwcry ^^ My whore is aa faonefler 
*^ woman than his Penelope/' 

When be waa ptepariog to return to Athens, he 
wrate to the tcpubliQ» tfagton his arrival he intended 
tt> be initiated, SAd t0 he immediatdy admitted not 
only to the lefs myfteries, but even to thofe called 
intuitive. This was unlawful and unprecedented : 

A a 3 fof 

* The modern ftaftcneed not be put to the blufli by thii aC«. 
(erUoQ in &vour of the ancient : the reaibn of it was* that theiv 
were no wo^iea a^ofi. Men ia fevric dreflb perfarine4 theic 
fiattt. 
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for the Icfs myftAics were celebrated in February *, 
and the greater in September-)- ; and none were ad- 
mitted to the intuitive till a year at leaft after chey 
had attended the greater myfteries J. When the 
letters were read, Pythodorus the torch-bearer was 
the only perfon that ventured to oppofe the demand ; 
and his oppofition was entirely ineffe&ual. Strata* 
cles procured a decree that the month of Munycbum 
fhould be called and reputed the month of jhtbefierim^ 
to give Demetrius an opportunity for his firft initia- 
tion, which was to be pertbrmed in the ward of Agra. 
After which, Munychion was changed again into 
Bocdromion. By thcfe means Demetrius wis admit- 
ted to the greater myftcrics and to immediate inlpec- 
tion. Hence thofe ftrokes of fatire upon Stratckrles 
from the poet Philippides — " The man who can 
'^ contraft the whole year into one month :" and with 
refpcft to Demetrius's being lodged in the Paribe^ 
non — *' The man who turns the temples into inns, 
^' and brings proftitutes into the company of the 
^' virgin goddefs/* 

But amongft the many abufes and enormities 
committed in their city, no one feems to have given 
the Athenians greater uneafinefs than this. He or- 
dered them to raifp two hundred and fifty talents in 
a very (hort time, and the fum was exaifted with the 
greatell: rigour. When the money was brought in, 
and he faw it all together, he ordered it to be given to 
Lamia and his other miftrefTes to buy foap. Thus 
the difgrace hurt them more than the lois, and the 
application more than the impoft. Some, however, 
fay, that it was not to the Athenians he behaved in 

thi« 

• AntheJIirion. 
+ BQedromiott* 

X Plutarch in this place ftems to make a differeiice between 
the intuitive and the greater myfteries» though they are com- 
monly underftbod to be the fame. Cafaabon and Menrfius think 
the text corrupt ; but the manner in which they would rcitore it| 

does i)ot render it lefs perplexed^ 
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this manner, but to the people of Theflaly. Befide 
this difagreeable tax. Lamia extorted money from 
many penons on her own authority, to enable her ta 
provide an entertainment for the king. And the ex^ 
pence of that fupper was (o remarkable, that Lyn^' 
ceus che.Samian took pains to awe a defcription of 
I it. For the fame reafon, a comic poet of thofe times 

^ with equal wit and truth called .Lamia an HelepeliSi 

- And Demochares the Selian called Demetrius Muths^ 

that is, faiUy bccaufe he too had his Lamia^. 
f The great intereft that Lamia had with Demetrius 

? in confequence of his paflSon for her, excited a fpirit 

I of envy and averfion to her, not only in the breafts 

t of his wives but of his friends. Demetrius having 

I fentambafladors'toLyfimachuson fome occafion of 

: other, that prince amufed himfelf one day with 

I ihewing them the deep wounds he had received from 

I a lion's claws in his arms and thighs, and gave them 

I an account of his being fhut up with that wild beaft 

( by Alexander the Great, and of the battle he had 

with it-f. Upon which, they laughed and faid, 
s . ^* The king our mafter, too, bears on his neck the 

( ^^ marks of a dreadful wild beaft called a Lamia/* 

Indeed, it was ftrange that he Ihould at Brfthavefo 
great an objection againft the difparity of years be- 
s tween him and Phila, and afterwards fall into fuch a 

t lading captivity to Lamia, though- (he had paflcd 

1; her prime at their firft acquaintance. One evening 

^ when Lamia had been playing on the^ flute 'at fupper, 

i Demetrius alkedDemo, furnamed Mdma^y whatfhe 

I ' A a 4 thought 

c * FabnloDs hiftory mentions a queen of Lybia, who out of 

rage for the lofs of her own children, ordered thofe of other wo-» 
men to be brought to her and devoured them. From whence 
ihe was called Lamia from the Phcsnician word labamAt to de- 
vour. Upon this account, Dioilorus tells us that thk Lamia bet 
came a bugbear to children. And this fatisiies M. Dacier witU 

' regard to the explanation of this paifage in Plutarch. 

\ t Jullin and Paufanias mention this ; but Q. Curtius dqub^} 

^ the truth of it ; and he probably is in the rigLt. 

K X In EttgHihi Mifs Madcap. 
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thought Qf her. ** I t|^inj; |v?r ?p <Ad woman, 5ir,'* 
ffjjd Demo. AW<J>?r fi^ie, \5{heii tficVf wa5 an ex- 
traordinjiry dcfKP w the tiibW, he laid to her, " Yfiu 
^^ fee what fine thiffis ^W* feods nae ;" '* My xno^ 
^« thf r will fend you ftner^" ^wcrcd Dqmo, ** if yott 
•* will but Up wjth be r.M 

We fli^U mentioq cmiy orve i^oiy more qf Lf tnia, 
l^bich reja^s to her cenfqre qf the celebrated jgdg* 
tpci^t qf Bocchoris. in Egypt tl^re iyas a young 
man extremely de.Groiif of the favours of a courtezaq 
named ThQi)is, but ihf fct t^ hrgh fi price upon 
thetn. Afcerw^r^s he fiE^nf led t^af he ^luojed her ui 4 
dr/eaus and his defirp was f{tUf%d« Thonis, upai| 
thi$, cotomenced an aftipn ^gf^i^ft ^M^ for th? mo- 
ney ; and Bocchpris laying bpiind both parties, or- 
dered the man to tell the g^ld that flie demanded 
tuto a bafon, aiyi (bal^^ it about before her, tl^t (he 
might enjoy the %ht of it. Fpt ^^ fancy," faid he, 
^} is no mpxc th^n thic ihadow of truth.'* l^^n^ia difd 
not think this a juit i^;i(e;ice ; *> bpc;a^^<^ the woman'^ 
V define of the gold was not rcmpvpd by the appear 
^^ aocfr(of it^ wherea; the. dre^^n cured the paC» 
♦• fion of her lover." 

The cbang^^ in tb« fon;unf;s and^^ion^ of the fub« 
jfi& c/our narrative, now tuitns the camic ijcene into 
iTjg^dy : 9\\ the othf r kipg? trying V9W.d their for- 
ces agft'mft Autigonus, bcpacviu? left Greece i^ or» 
der to join him^ and was gr^^y anii^ated to 6fkd 
pis £|tber preparing for war with a fpirit above hif 
years. Had Antigoif us abated ? litde of his preteni? 
fioniy and reftrained hi; ambition to govern the 
World^ he mighf have kept the pre-eminence among 
the fucccflbrs of Alexander, no* only for himfd^ 
but for his fqn after him. But being naturally ar- 
rogant, irnperiftus, and no leg infolent in his ex.? 
prpfiions than in his a£tibns, he exafperated many 
young and powerful princes againft him. He boafl^ 
pd that '♦ he could break the prefent league and dif? 
1* P?ff? fhe ynitfd armies YfiUj as mU^cafe, as^ 
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^ bay doss 4 flock cf thirds hf throving a (tone or 
^^ making a flight noifc/* 

He had an army of more tlian feventy thouiao^ 
foot, ten thoufand horfe, and fcventy-five elephanti. 
The enemy's infantry conflfl:ed of &cty-four thpu- 
iand men, their cavalry of ten thoufand five hundre4} 
they had four hundred elephants, and a hundred ai^ 
twenty armed chariots. When the two armies werft 
in figbt^ there was a vifible change in the mind q| 
Antigonus, but rather with rcfpcS to his hopes than 
))is refolution. In ofher enga^meots his fpirits ufea 
iQ be high, bis port lofty, his voice bud, and his 
exprefllons vaunting ^ infomuch that he would fome^ 
times in the heat of the a£tion let fall fome jocular 
i^preflion^ to (hew his unconcern and his contempt 
of his ^yeriary. But at this time he was obferved 
for the moit part to be thoughtful and fiient ; and 
{U)f day hip prefented his fon to the army, and re«r 
(ommended him as his fucceflbr. What appearec) ^ 
ftill more extraordinary, was, that he took him afldc 
Into his tent) and difcouried with him there : for hfi 
Of ver u&d to communicate hi« intentions to him in 
private, or to conf^lt him in the leaft^ but to xej^ 
entirely on his own judgment, and to give orders 
for %hff execution of what he liad reiolved on by him* 
felf. (t is reported that Demetrius, when very 
young, on^ afl^ him when they fliould decamp, 
Md tk^t hf anfwered angrily, '^ Are you afraid that 
V you only Ihall not hear the trumpet ?" 

On this occ^jGop, it is true, their fpirits were de-' 
preDfed by iU omens. Demetrius dreamed that Ale^,« 
ander came to him in a magnificent fuit of armour, 
I s|nd afl^ed him wha!t was to be the word in the enfuing 

battle. Demetrius anfwered, Jupiter and vi3ory | 
upon which Alexander faid, ^^ I g& then to your ad«- 
** v^rfaries, fprtheyar^ ready to receive me/' When 
fhe army V9$ p^t vfk order of battle, Antigonu^i 
ftumbled as bfSweQt out of his tent, and falling 01^ 
J^ fi^ce, repeiv^d ^ confiderable hurt. After he had 
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recovered himfelf, he ftretched out his hands tOh 
wards heaven, and prayed eidier for viftory, or that 
he might die before he was fenfible that the day was 

loft. 

When the batdc was begun, Demetrius, at the 
head of his bcft cavalry, fell upon Antiochus the (on 
of Seleucus, and fought with fo much bravery that 
he put the enemy to flight ; but by a vain and un« 
fealonable ambition to go upon the purfuit, he loft 
the viftory. For he went fo far that he could not 
get b^ck to join his infantry, the enemy's elephants 
having taken up the intermediate fpace. Seleucus 
now feeing his adverfary*s foot deprived of their horie, 
did not attack them, but rode about them as if he 
was going every moment to charge •, intending by 
this manoeuvre both to terrify them, and to give 
them opportunity to change fides. The event an- 
fwered his expeftation. Great part feparated from 
the main body, and voluntarily came over to him i 
the rpft were put to the rout. When great numbers 
were bearing down upon Antigonus, one of thofe 
that were ^bout him, faid, " They arc coming a* 
gainft you. Sir.** He anfwered, " What other 
objeft can they have ? But Demetrius will come 
to my afliftance/* In this hope he continued to 
the laft) ftill looking about for his fon, *till he fell 
under a fhower of darts. His fervants and his very 
friends forfook him ; only Thorax of LarrfiH remain- 
ed by the dead body. 

Xhe battle bein^ thus decided, the kings who 
were viftorious, dimiembered the kingdom of Anti* 
gonus and Demetrius, like fome great body, and 
each took a limb ^ thus adding to their own domi- 
nions the provinces which thofe two princes were 
poflfeflTed of before. Demetrius fled with five thou- 
fand foot and four thoufand horfe. And as he reached 
Ephefus in a fhort time, and was in want of money, 
|t was expecled that he would not fpare the temfple. 

However, 
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However, he not only fparcd it himfelf *, but fear- 
^ ing^that his foldiers might be tempted to violate it, 

I he immediately left the place, and embarked for 

Greece. His principal dependence was upon the 
• Athenians } for, witn them he had left his (hips, his 

I money, and his wife Deidamia ; and in this diftrefs 

\ ' he thought he could have no fafer afylum than their 
I afie6tion« He therefore purfued his voyage with all 

^ poflible expedition ^ but ambafladors from Athens 

f met him near the Cydades ; and intreated him not to 

^ chink of going thither, becaufe the people had de* 

, clared by an ediA that they would receive no king 

[ into their city. As for Deidamia, they had conduA* 

^ ed her to Megara with a proper retinue, and all the 

, refpeA due to her rank. This fo enraged Deme- 

trius that he was no longer mafter of himfel? ; though 
he had hitherto borne his misfortune with fufficient 
calmnels, and difcovered no mean or ungenerous 
fentiment in the great change of his affairs. But to 
be deceived, beyond all his expe£tation, by the 
Athenians ; to find by faAs that their afledion, fo 
great in appearance, was only falfe and counterfeit, 
was a thing that cut him to the heart. Indeed, ex- 
cefiive honours are a very indifferent proof of the 
regard of the people for kiogs and princes. For all 
the value of thofe honours refts in their being freely 
given -, and there can be no certainty of that, becaufe 
the givers may be under the influence of fe^r^ And 
fear and love often produce the fame public declara- 
tions. For the fame reafon wife princes will not look 
upon ftatues, piAures, or divine honours, but rather 
conflder their own actions and behaviour, and, in 
confequence thereof, either believe thofe honours 
real, or difregard them as the diftates of neceflity. 
Nothing more frequently happens than that the peo- 
ple hate their foverei^n the moft at the time that he 
is receiving the moft immoderate honours, the tri** 
bute of unwilling minds. 

Demetrius^ 

* A flriking proof that adverfity i% the parent of virtae ! 
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Demf triu^ thou^ ke kvcvtly fek ^19 31-treatt^ 
oient, was qoc in a conditiQQ to revenge ity Im these* 
iforc, by Ms envoys^ eacpoihiltted with ^ Athe* 
iiis(ns in moderate terms* and <mly defircd them to 
fend him hia gaUie^* amcog which thenc ww one of 
thirteen banks of oars* A& fooa as^ he had recnved 
them, he fteered for the Ifthmtts^ tnit found his afir 
fairs ther« in a very bad fitiiatioa* The dues 
peUed his. garrifens, and were all revolttt^ to Us 
mie$. Leaving Pyrthus; in Greece, he thea £ulod 
to the Ch^rfonefiis, and by the ra^rages he commit^ 
ted in the country, diftrefled Lyfioiachua, aa well as 
enriched and lectircd the fidelity of hia own forces^ 
which now began to gatho* ftrcogth and improive m^ 
to a relpe£):abk army. The other kings paid no re<- 
gard to Lyfimachus, who at the fame dme that he 
was moch nu)re formidahie ia his power than De- 
metrius^ was not in the leaft mare moderjoe in his 
conduct. 

Soon after this, Seleucus fent piopoiala of mar- 
riage to Straconice the daughter or Denoetrius by 
Phila.. He had, indeed, akeadjc, a &ui aaoMsd An- 
tiochus by Apama, a Perfian lady ; but he thought 
that his dooMnions were fuffisrieQC Soar more heirs, and 
that 1^ ftood in -need of this new aUiance, becauic 
he law LyfiQdachus . marryiag one of Ptolemy^ 
daughters him&lf, and taking the other for his ioa 
Agathochs. A GooneS'ion with Seteucus was a 
happy and unexpected tuso of fortune for Demetrius. 

Hs took bis daughter, and isukd wkh his whole 
fleet to. Syria. In the couofe of the voyage he was 
feveral tioaes under a neceifity of making land, and 
he touched in particular upon the coaft of Cilicia, 
which had hoea given to Plt£harchu9, the brother 
of Cafiaader, as bis (hare, after the defeat of An- 
tigonus«^ Pliftarchus thinking him&lf injured by 
the defeat which Dcmetcius. made upon his coun- 
try, went immediately to Callander, to complain 
^ §cleycus for having reconciled himfelf to the 
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^ common enemy without the concurrence of the other 

I kings. Demetrius being informed of his departure, 

i left thefea, and marched up to Quinda; where, 

i finding twelve hundred talents, the remains of his 

r fathers treafures, he carried them off, embarked a- 

gain without interruption, and fct fail with the ut- 
I mod expedition ; his wife Phila having joined him 

I by the way. 

I Seleucus met Htn at Oi^flus. Their interview 

I was conduced in a (incere and princely manner, 

without any marks of defign or fufpicion, Seleucus 
I invited Demetrius firft to his pavilion ; and then De- 

metrius entertained him in his galley of thirteen 
banks of oars/ They converted at their eafe, and 
pafied the time togettier without guards or arms ; 
till Seleucus took Stfatonice, aAd carried her with 
great pomp to Antioch. 

Demetrius feized the province of Cilicia, and feiit 
Phila to her brother Caffander, to anfwer the accufa- 
tions brought againft him by Pliftarchusi Mean 
time, Deidamia came to him from Greece, but fhe 
had not fpent any long time with him before fhe 
fickened and died ; and Demretrius having accom* 
modatcd matters with Ptolemy through Seleucus, 
it was agreed that he Ihould marry Ptolemais the 
daughter of that prince. 

Hitherto Seleucus h^d behaved with honour and 
propriety : but afterwards he dematided that Deme- 
irius fhoiuld furrender Cilicia to him for a fum of 
money, and on his refti&l to do that, angrily infilled 
. on having Tyre and SidOn. This behaviour appeared 
unjuftifiable and cruel. When he already command- 
ed Afia from the Indies to the Syrian fea, how for- 
did was it to quarrel for two cities with a prince who 
was his flther-in-law, and who laboured under fo' 
painful a reverie of fortune. A ftrbng proof how trtfe 
the maxim of Plato is. That the man who would be 
truly happy ^ Jhould not ftudy to enlarge his ejlate^ but to 
€dntraS his d^tres. For he who d^s not rellratn his 
avarice, muft for ever be poor. 

However, 
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However, Demetrius, far fhrni being intimidate^ 
ikid, *^ Though I had loft a thoufand battles as greax 
^^ as that of Ipfus, nothing fixnild bring me to buy 
^^ the alliance of Seleucus ;'* and, upon this princi- 
ple, he garrifoned thole cities in tfie ftrongeft man- 
men About this time having intelligence that 
Athens was divided into fadions, and that Lachares 
taking ad vantage of theie, had (eized the government, 
he expeded to take the city with eafe, if he appeared 
fuddenly before it. Accordingly he fet out ivith a 
confiderable fle^t, and croflfed the fea without dan^ 
ger ^ but, on the coaft of Attica he met with a 
ftorm, in which he loft many Ibips and great num- 
bers of his men. He efcaped, however, himicl^ 
and began hoftilities againft Athens, though with no 

great vigour. As his operations anfwered no end, 
e fent his lieutenants to colled another fleet, and in 
the niean time entered Peloponnefus, and laid fi^e 
to MeiTene. In one of the aflaults he was in great 
danger; for a dart which came from an engine, 
pierced, through his jaw, and entered his mouth. 
But he recovered, and reduced fbme cities that had 
revolted. After this, he invaded Attica again, took 
Eleufis and Rhamnus, and ravaged the country. 
Happening to take a ihip loaded with wheat, which 
was bound for Athens, he hanged both the merchant 
and the pilot. This alarmed other merchants fo 
much, that they forbore attempting any thing of 
that kind, fo that a famine enfued; and, together 
with the want of bread-corn, the people were in 
want of every thing elfe. A bulhel * of ialt was ibid 
for forty drachmas^ and a peck f of wheat for three 
hundred. A fleet of a hundred and fifty (hips which 
Ptolemy fent to their relief, appeared before .flEgin'a ; 
but the encouragement it aflbrcfcd them, was ofmort 
continuance* A great reinforcement of (hips came 

to 

* Mtdimnus* ^ 

t Modiut. Thefemeafttre$were fomethingmorey batwegifO 
tnly the rounA quantity. See the table. 
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to Demetrius from Pelopcmnefus and Cypras^ fo that 
he had not in all fewer than three hundred. Pto- 
lemy's fleet, therefore, weighed anchor and fleered 
mff. The tyrant Lachares at the fame time made 
his efcape privately, and abandoned the city. 

The Athenians^ though they had made a decree 
that no man, under pain of death, fliould mention 
peace or reconciliation with Demetrius, now opened 
the gates neareft him, and fent ambafladors to his 
camp. Not that they expeded any favour from him, 
but they were forced to take that ftep by the extre- 
mity of famine. In the courfe of it many dreadful 
things happened, and this is related among the reft. 
A father and his fon were fitting in the fame room 
in the laft defpair % when a dead moufe happening to 
fall from the roof of the houfe, they both ftarted up 
and fought for it. Epicurus the philofopher is faid 
at that time to have fupported his friends and difci- 
ples with beans, which he fliared with them, and 
counted out to them daily. 

In fuch a miferable condition was the city, when 
Demetrius entered it. Hei ordered all the Athenians 
to aflfemble in the theatre, which he furrounded with 
his troops ; and having planted his guards on each 
fide the ftage, he came down through the pafTage 
by which the tragedians enter. The fears of the 
people on his appearance increafed, but they were 
entirely diffipated when he began to fpeak. For 
neither the accent of his voice was loud, nor his ex- 
prelfions fevere. He complained of them in foft and 
eafy terms, and taking them again into favour, made 
them a prefent of a hundred thoufand meafures * of 
wheat, and re-eftablifhed fuch an adminiftration as 
was moft agreeable to them. 

The orator Dromoclides obfcrved the variety of 
acclamations amongft the people, and that in the joy 
of their hearts they endeavoured to outdo the enco- 
miums 
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timing of tbdfe that fpoke from die r^finm. He 
therefore propoled a decree that the Piraeus and the 
fbrt <^ Munychia fhoukl be delivered up to king De^ 
metrius. AJfter this b31 wai pafled, Deriietrius, on 
his own authority, put a ga^rifen in the Mufeum $ 
Ifcft, if there (houM be another defeftion amongfib the 
people, it mi^ht keep him from other enterprizes. 

The Athenians thus teduced, Demetrius imine* 
^tely formed a defign upon Lacedaemon. King 
A^chidamus met him at Man tinea, where Demetrius 
defeated him ih a pitehed battlfe ; and, after he had 
put him to flight, he entered Laeonia. There was 
another aftien almoft in fight of Sparta, in which he 
kilKd two hundred df the dienrjr, and made five 
hundred prilbnets ; lb that he feemed almoft mafter 
of a town, which hithertb had neirer been taken. 
But farely fortune netet dfQ>layed ^ch fudden and 
ettraordinafy ricillitudea in the life of any other 
prince ; in no other fcene of things did flie (o often 
change from low to high, from a glorious to an ab- 
jeft condition, of again re^ir thb ruins fixe had made. 
Hence, he is faad, in hii greateft adverfity, to have 
^(ddfefied her in the words of ^fdiyfais.-^ 

Thou gavyi mi life and bofUmr^ and tby band 
NcfvJirHes nu to the heart. 

When his affinrs feemed 16 be in lb promifing a 
train for power and empire, ne#s was brought that 
Lyfimachus, in the fifft plaee^ had taken the cities he 
had in Alia, that Ptolemy had dKpofleflM him of all 
Cyprus, titcpt the city of Sabmis, in Which he had 
left his children and his mother^ and that this town 
Was now adually befieged. Fortune, howevi^r, 
like the woman in Archilochus, 

Whofe right-band offered water ^ while the left 
Bore bofiilejire*^^^^ 

though (he drew him from Lacedaemon by thcfe 
alarming tidings, yet foon raifed him a new fcene of 

light 
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light and hope* She availed herfelf of thefe circum- 
fiances. 

After the death of Caflander) his eldeft fon Philip 
had but a ihort reign over the Macedonians, for he 
died foon after his father* The two remaining bro* 
thers were perpetually at variance* One of them,' 
named Antipater, having killed his mother Thefla* 
lonica, Alexandep the other brother called in the 
Greek princes to his affiftance, Pyrrhus from Epirus, 
and Demetrius from Peloponnefus. Pyrrhus arrived 
firft, and feized a confiderable part of Macedonia, 
which he kept for his reward, and by that means be* 
came a formidable neighbour to Alexander. De-» 
mctrius no fooner received the letters, than he march- 
ed his forces thither likewife, and the young prince 
was (till more afraid of him on account of his great 
name and dignity. He met him, however, atDium, 
and received him in the moft refpedful manner, but 
told him at the fame time that his affairs did not now 
require his prefence. Hence mutual jealbufics arofe, 
and Demetrius, as he was going lo lup with Alex- 
ander upon his invitation, was informed that there 
was a defign againlt his life, which was to be put in 
execution in the midft of the entertainment. Deme^* 
trius was not in the lead: difconcerted ; he only (lack^ 
ened his pace, and gave orders to his generals to keep 
the troops under arms : after which he took his 
guards and the officers of his houfliold, who were 
much more numerous than thofe of Alexander, and 
commanded them to enter the banqueting-room with 
him, and to remain there 'till he rofc fronl table. 
Alexander's people, inumidated by this train, durft 
not attack Demetrius : and he, for his part, pre-* 
tending that he was not difpofed to drink that even- 
ing, fopn withdrew. Next day, he prepared to de- 
camp ; and alledging that he was called off by fome 
new emergency, deured Alexander to excufe him if 
he left him foon this time ; and aflured him that at 
fome other opportunity he would make a longer 
Vol. V. B b ftay. 
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ftay. Alexander rc^iced dMft lie was ffna^ awif 
voluntarily and without any hoftile intentions^ and 
ftccompanied him as far as TheiTaly. When they 
came to Larifla, chey renewed th«ir inviuoons, but 
both with malignity in their heatts. ki ODiafei|ucnce 
of tbefe polite raanoeuvrei, Alexander fell inco the 
fnare of Demetrius. He would tiot go with a guaidi 
ieft he ihould teach the other to do the lame. He 
therefore fuffered that which he was f)rcparing for his 
enemy, and which he only deferred for the fuKr and 
more convenient execution. He Went to fiip with 
Demetrius ^ and as his haft rofe up in the midft of 
the feaft, Alexander was terrified and rofe up with 
him. Demetrius, when he was at the door, fiud no 
more to his guards than this, *' Kill the man that 
*' follows me ;*' and then went out. Upon which, 
they cut Alexander in pieces, and his frienck who 
attempted to affift him. One of diefe is reported m 
have laid, as he was dying, ** Demetrius is but one 
" day beforehand with us.'* 

The night was, as might be ex|KAed, foUcf ter« 
ror and confu(ion« In me morning, the Maoedo- 
nians were greatly difturbed wkh the apprehonfioa 
that Demetrius would fall upon them W4i;h all his 
forces ; but when, inftead of an appearance of 
Moftilities, he fent a mefiage defiring to fpealc 
with them, and vindicate wmt was d^e, they re« 
covered their Spirits, and refolved to receive him 
with civility. When he came he fiMmd it negefiary 
to make long fpeeches. They hated Antipater fw 
the murder of his mother, and as they had no bet* 
ter prince at hand, they declared Demetrius king» 
and condu&ed him into MaoedMia, The Mace* 
dontans who were at home, proved Mi i^^rfe to the 
change. For they always remembered with horror 
Caflander^s bafe behaviour to Alexander the Great i 
and if they had any regard left for the moderation 
of old Antipater, it turned all in favour of Deme- 
trius, who had mairied his daughter Pbila, and had a 
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\ £:>n by her to fuccecd him in the throne^ a youth who 
I was already grown up, and at this very time bort 
^ arms under his father. 

i Immediately after this gbrious turn of fortune, 

i Demetrius received news that Ptolemy had fet his 
I wife and children at liberty, and difmiflcd them with 
I presents and other tokens of honour. He was in- 
formed too that his daughter, who had been married 
i to Seleucus, was now wife to Antiochus the ion of 
i that prince, and declared queen of the barbarous na- 
f tions in Upper Alia. Antiochus was violently ena- 
moured of the young Stratonice, though (he had a 
fon by his father. His condition was extremely un« 
happy. He made the greateft efforts to conquer 
his pafllon^ but the^r were of no avail. At lail, con-* 
fidering thatiiis deures were of the moft extravagant 
kind, that there was no profped of fatisfadion for 
them, and that the fuccours of reafon entirely failed, 
he refolved in his defpair to rid himfelf of life, and 
bring it gradually to a period, by negleding all cart 
of his perfon and abftaining from food. For this 
purpofe he made fickneis his pretence. His phyfi* 
cian Erafiibatus eafily difcovered that his diftemper 
was love ; but it was difficult to conjecture who wa$ 
the objedt. In order to find it put, he fpent whole 
days in his chamber i and whenever any beautiful 
peiibn of either fcx entered it, he obferved with 
great attention, not only his looks, but every part 
and motion of the body which correfponds the moft 
with the paflk)os of the foul. When others entered 
he was entirdy unaffe^d, but when Stratonice came 
10, as (he often did, either alone or with Seleucus, 
he ihewed all the fymptoms defcribed bv Sappho, 
the faultering voice, the burning blu(h, tne languid 
eye *, the fudden fweat, the tumultuous puUe ; and 
at length, the paflion over-coming his fpirics, a 
dilifuium and mortal palenefs. 

B b 2 Erafiftratut 

• Os|4Mr im^^m ii a €0iTiipiMi&. It oogkt to be reaA 
^ymi c/7oAfff4«ff » ^^ fiunt, languid, or clouded eye. 
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Eraliftratus concluded from thefe tokens that the 
prince was in love with Stratonice, and perceived 
that he intended to carry the fecret with him to the 
grave. He faw the difficulty of breaking the mat* 
ter to Seleucus ; yet depending upon the zBc£kion 
which the king had for his fon, he ventured one day 
to tell him, ^* that the young man's diforder was love, 
** but love for which there was no remedy/* The 
king, quite aftoniflied, faid, ** HoW ! Love for 
" which there is no remedy !** " It is certainly fo,** 
anfwered Erafiftratus, " for he is in love with my 
« wife.'* " What! Erafiftratus!" faid the>ing, 
** would you, who are my friend, refufe to give up 
*' your wife to my fon, when you fee us in danger of 
•* lofing our only hope ? " Nay, would you do fuch 
** a thing," anfwered the phyfician, " though you 
•* are his father, if he were in love with Stratonice ?** 
** O my friend," replied Seleucus, ** how happy 
** (hould I be, if either God or man could remove 
** his affeftions thither ! I would give up my king* 
*' dom, fo I could but keep Antiochus." He pro-^ 
nounced tbefe words with fo much emotion and fuch 
a profufion of tears, that Erafiftratus took him by the 
hand, and faid, *' Then there is no need of Erafiftra- 
^^ tus. You, Sir, who are a father, a huft)and, and 
^^ a king, will be the beft phyfician too for your fa* 
" mily." 

Upon this, Seleucus fummoned the people to meet 
in full aflembly, and told them, *^ It was his will 
^^ and pleafure that Antiochus fhould intermarry 
** with Stratonice, and that they ihould be declared 
^* king and queen of the Upper provinces. He be- 
«* licvcd," he faid, " that Antiochus, who was fuch 
** an obedient fon, would not oppofe his defire ; and 
** if the princefs fhould oppofe the marriage as an 
** unprecedented thing, he hoped his friends would 
^* perfuade her to think, that what was agreeable td 
^* the king and advantageous t6 the kingdom, was 
;[Vbotb.juft and honourable." Such is faid to have 

bcea 
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been the caufe of the marriage between Antiochu^ 
and Stratonice. ' 

Demetrius was now mafter of Macedonia and 
Theflaly ; and as he had great, part of Pek>ponnefus 
too, and the cities of Megara and Athens on the 
other fide the Ifthmus, he wanted to reduce the 
Boeotians, and threatened them with hoftilities. At 
firft they propofed to come to an accommodation 
with him on reafonable conditions ; but Cleonymus 
the Spartan having thrown himfelf in the mean time 
into Thebes with his army, the Boeotians were fo 
much elated, that, at the inftigation of Pifis the 
Thefpian, who was a leading man among them, they 
broke off the treaty. Demetrius then drew up his 
machines to the walls, and laid fie^ to Thebes; 
upon which, Cleonymus apprehending the confe* 
quence, ftole out •, and the Tbebans were fo much 
intimidated that they immediately furrendered. De- 
metrius placed 'garrifons in their cities, exacted large 
contributions, and left . Hieronymus the hiftorian 
governor of Boeotia. . He appeared, however, to 
make a merciful ufe of his viftory, particularly in 
the cafe of Pifis. For though he took him prifoner, 
he did not offer him any injury : on the contrary* 
he treated him with great civility and politenefs, and 
appointed him polemarcb of Thefpiae. 

Not long after this, Lyfimachus beins taken pri- 
foner by Dromichaetes, Demetrius marched towards 
Thrace with all poflible expedition, hoping to find, 
it in a defencelefs State* But while he was gone the 
Boeotians revolted again, and he had the mortification 
to hear on the road that Lyfimachus was fet at liberty. 
He therefore immediately turned back in great an-, 
ger ; and finding, on his return, that the Boeotians 
were already driven out of the field by his fon An- 
tigonus, he laid fiege again to Thebes. However* 
9fi Pyrrhus had over-run all Theflfaly, and was ad« 
vanced as far as Thermopylae, Demetrius left the con- 

B b 3 duft 
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duft of the fiege to his fon Andgoous, aad marched 
that warrior. 

Pyrrfaus imraediatehr fetiring, Demetrius placed 
a guard of ten thoufana foot and a thouiand horfe in 
Theflaly, and then returned to the Gcgp. His firft 
operation was to bring up his machine called JbeU- 
f$Us ; but he proceeded in it with great labour 
and by flow degrees, by reafon of it^s fizeand weighty 
he could fcarcc move it two furlongs in two months ^. 
As the Boeotians made a vigorous refiftance» and 
Demetrius often obliged his men to renew the aflault, 
rather out of afpirit of animofity than the hope of any 
advantage, young Antigonus was gready concerned 
at lecing fuch numbers fall, and faid, ** Why, Sir, 
" do we let thefc brave fellows lofe their lives with- 
•* out any ncccflity V* Demetrius, oSended at the 
liberty he took, made anfwer, " Why do you trou- 
•* blc yourfclf about it ? Have you any provifiotis to 
•• find for the dead ?** To Ihew, however, that he 
was not prodigal of the lives of his troops only, he 
took his {hare in the danger, and received a wound 
from a lance that pierced through his neck. This 
gave him exceflive pain, yet he continued the fiegc 
•till he once more made himfelf mafter of TTicbes, 
He entered the city with fuch an air of refentmenc 
and feverity, that the inhabitants expeded to fafier 
the mod: dreadful punifliments \ yet he contented 
himfelf with putting thirteen of them todeath, and 
banilhing a kw more. All the refl: he pardoned; 
Thus Thebes was taken twice withm ten years after 
it's being rebuilt. 

The Pythian games ncfw approached, and Deme-* 
trius on this occafion took a very extraordinary ftcp. 
As the ^tolians were in poffefiion of the paflbs to 
Pelphi, he ordered the games to be felemnized at 
Athens I allcdging that they could not pay their ho- 

magQ 
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mage to Apollo in a more pr<^er pkce than that 
where the people confidered him as their patron and 
progenitor. 

From thence he returned to Macedonia : but as he 
was naturally indiipofed for a life of quiet and inaft- 
ion, and obkrved befides that the Macedonians were 
attentive md obedient to him in time of war, though 
turbulent and feditious in peace, he undertook an 
expedition againft the JEtolians. After he had ra- 
vaged the country, he left Pantauchus there with a 
se^£fcable army, and with the Fed: of his forces 
inarched agmnft Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus^ was conning to 
feek him \ but as they happened to take different 
roads and mifled each other, Demetrius laid wafte 
£pirus, and Pyrrhus £il)ing upon Pantauchus, oblig- 
ad him to ftand on his defence. The two general^ 
met in the aftion, and both gave and received 
wounds* Pyrrhus, however, ckfeated his adver* 
lary, killed great numbers of his naen, and made 
five thou&nd prifoners. 

This battle was the principal caufe of Demftrius^s 
ruin. For Pyrrhus was notib much hated by the 
Macedonians for the mifchief he had done them, aa 
admired ibr his per Ibnal bravery ; and t)ie late battlo 
in particular gained him great honour i infomuch 
that many of the Macedonians ^id, *^ That of all 
^ the kin^s it was in Pyrrhus only that they faw a 
^ lively image of Alexander's valoor \ whereas the 
*^ other princes, efpecially Demetrius, imitated bind 
*^ only in a theatrical manner, by afieftiog a lofty port 
^^ and majeftic air.** 

Indeed, Demetrius did always appear like a thea« 
trical king. For he not only afieAed a fuperfluity 
of ornament in wearing a double diadem, and a roba 
6f purple interwoven with gold, but ho had his 
Ihoes made of doth of gdd with foals of fine purple. 
There was a robe a bag time in weaving for him, 
of moft fumptuous magnificence* The figure of 
the world and all the heavenly bodies were to be re* 

B b 4 prefeoted 
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prefenccd upon it ; but it was left unfiniflied on ac^ 
count of his change of fortune. Nor did any of his 
fucceflbrs ever prefume to wear it, though Maccdon 
had many pompous kings after him. 

This oftentation of drefs offended a people who 
were unaccuftomed to fuch fights ; but his luxuricnis 
and diflfolute manner of life was a more obnoxious 
circumilance : and what difobliged them moft of all 
was his difficulty of accefi. For he either refufed to 
fee thofe who applied to him, or behaved to them in 
a harfb and haughty manner. Though he favoured 
the Athenians more than the reft of the Greeks, their 
^mbaliadors waited two years at his court for an an* 
fwen The Lacedaemonians happening to fend only 
one ambaflador to him, he confidered it as an affront, 
and iaid in great anger, ^' What ! have the Lace- 
^* daemonians fent no more than one ambaflador ?** 
*^ No I** faid the Spartan, acutely, in his Laconic 
way ; ^' one ambaflador to one king." 

One day, when he feemed to come out in a mors 
obliging temper, and to be fomething lefs inaccef- 
fible, he was prefented with feveral petitions, all 
which he received, and put them in the (kirt of his 
robe. The people of courfe followed him with great 
joy t but no foQner was he come to the bridge over 
the Jxiusy than he opened his robe^ and (hook thenr 
all into the riven This ftung the Macedonians to 
the heart; when, looking for the protection of a 
king, they found the infolence of a tyrant. And 
this treatment appeared the harder to fuch as had 
feen, or heard from thofe who had feen, how kind 
the behaviour of Philip was on fuch occafions. An 
old woman was one day very troublefome to him in 
the ftreet, and begged with great importunity to be 
heard. He faid, " he was not at leifure." *' Thfen,'' 
cried the old woman, *^ you fhould not be a king/* 
The king was ftruck with thefe words % and having 
confidered the thing a moment, he returned to hia 
palace > ^here, poftponing all other affairs, he gave 

4 audience 
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I audience for feveral days to all who chofe to apply to 

I him, beginning with the old woman. Indeed, no- 

I thing becomes a king fo much as the diftribution of 

juftice. For ** Mars is a tyrant,** as Timotheus ex* 
prefles it ; but juftice, according to Pindar, '' is the 
I ** rightful Ibvcrcign of the world.** The things 

I which, Homer tells us, kings receive from Jove, are 

r not machines for taking towns, or fhips with brazen 

beaks, but law andjumce * : thefe they are to guard 
I and to cultivate. And it is not the mod warlike^ 

the moft violent and fanguinary, but the jqileft of 
princes, whom he calls the difciple of Jupiter f. But 
Demetrius was pleafed with an appellation quite op« 
poGte to that which is given the king of the Gods. 
For Jupiter is called Poticus and Poliucbus^ the pa^ , 
iron and guardian of cities ; Demetrius is furnamed 
Polmcetes^ the deftroyer of ciiies. Thus in confequence 
of the union of power and folly, vice is fubftituted 
in the place of virtue, and the ideas of glory and in- 
joftice are united too. 

When Demetrius lay dangerouHy ill at Pella, he- 
was very near lofing Macedonia : for Pyrrhus, by a 
fudden inroad, penetrated as far as Edella. But ar 
ibon as he recovered he repulfed him with eafe, and 
afterwards he came to terms with him: for he was/ 
not willing to be hindered, by Ikirmilhing for pods 
with Pyrrhus, from the purfuit of greater and more 
iirduous enterprizes. His fcheme was to reaver all. 
his father's dominions; and his preparation^ were 
fuitable to the greatnefi of the'objedt. For he h^ 
raifed an army of ninety-eight thoufand foot and near 
twelve thoufand horfe ; and he was building five 
hundred gallies in the ports of Piraeus, Corinth, 
Chalas, and Pelh. He went himfelf to all thefe 
places, to give diredions to the workmen, and aillft 
in the conftrpftiont All th^ world was furprifed. 

Dot 
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rtot only at the number, but at the greatnefi of his 
works. For no man, before his time, ever faw a 
galley of fifteen or fixtecn banks of oars. Afterwards, 
indeed, Ptolemy Philopator built one of forty banks: 
it^s length was two hundred and eighty cubits, and 
its heignt to the top of the prow* forty-eight cubits. 
Four hundred manners betonged to it, exclufive c£ 
^e rowers, who were no fewer than four thouiaod ; 
and the deck and the feveral interftices were capable 
of containing near three thoufand Ibldiers. This 
however was mere ntatter ol curiofity ; for it diitr* 
ed very little from an immoveable building, and was 
calculated more for fhow, than for ufe, as it could 
not be put in motion without great difficulty and 
danger. But the ftiips of Demetrius had their u£b as 
well as beauty ; with all their ma^ificenee of con* 
ftruAion, they were equally fit ror fighting ; and 
though they were admirable for their fize, they were 
ftill more (ofor the fwiftnefs of their motion. 

Demetrius having provided fuch an armament for 
the invafion of Afia, as no man ever had before him 
except Alexander the Great, Seleucus, Ptolemy, 
and Lyfintachus united againft him. They likewife 
joined in an application to Pyrrhus, defiring hkn to 
fall upon Macedonia -, and not to look upon himJelf 
as bound by the treaty with Demetrius ; fince that 
[Prince had entered into it, not with any regard to the 
advantage of Pyrrhus, or in order to avoid future 
hoftilities, but merely for his own fake, that he 
might at prefent be at liberty to turn his arms ag^nft 
whom he pleafed. As Pyrrhus accepted the propo- 
fal, Demetrius, while he was prepanng for his voy- 
age, found himfeif furrounded wkh war at home. 
For at one inftantof time Ptolemy came with a great 
fleet to draw Greece off from it*s prefent mafter, Ly- 
fimachus invaded Macedonia from Thrace, and 
Pyrrhus entering it from a nearer quarter, joined in 
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favaging that country. Demetrius, on this occafion, 
left his ion in Greece, and went himfelf to the relief 
of Macedonia. His firft operations were intended 
againft Lyfim^chus, but as he was upon his march he 
received an account that Pyrrhus had taken Beroea ; 
and the news loon fpreading among his Macedonians^ 
he could do nothing in an orderly manner : for no- 
thing was to be found in the whole army but lament- 
ations, tears, and expreffions of refentment and re* 
proach againft their king. They were even ready 
to march off, under pretence of attending to their 
domeftic aSairs,' but in faA to join Lyfimachus. 

In this cafe Demetrius thought proper to get at 
thegreateftdiftancc he could frdm Lyfimachus, and 
turn his arms againft Pyrrhus. Lyfimachus was of 
their own nation, and many of them knew him in 
the fervice of Alexander ; whereas Pyrrhus was an 
entire ftranger, and therefore he thought the Mace- 
donians would never give him the preference. But 
he was fadly miftaken in his conjefhire ; and he fbon 
found it upon encamping near Pyrrhus. The Mace- 
donians always aclnured his diftinguiflied valour, and 
had of old been accuftomed to think the b«ft man in 
the field the moft worthy of a crown. Befides, they 
received daily accounts o( the clemency with which 
he behaved to his prilbners. Indeed, they were in- 
clined to defert to him or any other, fi> they could 
but get rid of Demetrius. They therefore began to 
go offprivately and in fmall parties at firft, but after- 
wards there was nothing but open diforder and mu- 
tiny in the camp. At hft fbme of them had the af- 
furance to go to Demetrius, and bid him provide 
for himfelf by fUght, for " the Macedonians,** they 
told him, *• were tired of fighting to maintain his 
•• luxury.'* Thcfe expreflions appeared modeft in 
companion of the rucle behaviour of others. He 
therefore entered his tent not like a real king but a 
theatrical one, and having quitted his royal robe for 
a bjack one> privatdy wicbdrcw. As multitudes 

were 
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were pillaging his tent, who not only tore it ta 
pieces but fought for the plunder, Pyrrhus made his 
appearance ; upon which, the tumult inftantly ceaf- 
ccl, and the whole army fubmitted to him. Lyfi- 
machus and he then divided Macedonia between 
them, which Demetrius had held without diilurbance 
for fevcn years. 

Demetrius thus fallen from the pinnacle of power, 
fled to CaiTandria, where his wife Phila wa$. No- 
thing could equal her forrow on this occafion. She 
couQ not bear to fee the unfortunate Demetrius once 
more a private man and an exile ! In her defpair, 
therefore, and deteftation of fortune, who was al- 
ways more conftant to him in her vifits of ad^erfity 
than profperity, flie topk poifon. 

Demetrius, however, refolved to gather up the 
remains of his wreck i for which purpofe he repaired 
to Greece, and coUe£l:ed fuch of his friends and 
ofEcers as he found there. Menelaus, in one of the 
tragedies of Sophocles, gives this pidure of his own 
fortune : 

/ move on For tuners rapid wheel: my bt 
For ever changing like the changeful moon, 
Vhat each night varies ; hardly now perceived ; 
j4nd nowjhejhews her bright horn ; ly degrees 
She Jills her orb with light ; but wbenflie reigns 
In all her pride ^ Jhe then begins once more 
Ito wafie her glories ^ Uill dijfolv^d and lofi^ 
She Jinks again to darknefs. 

But this pidure is more applicable to Demetrius^ 
in his increafe and wane, his fplendor and obfcurity* 
His glory feemed now entirely eclipfcd and cxtin^ 
guiflied, and yet it broke out again, and (hone with 
new fplendon Frefh forces came in, and gradually 
filled up the meafure of his hopes. This was the 
firit time he addrefied the cities as a private man, 
and without any of the enfigns of royalty. Somebody 
feeing him at Thebes in this condition, applied to 

him; 
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liim, with propriety enough, thofe vcrfes of Eu- 
ripidesy ^ 

To Directs fountain J and I/menus' Jhore 
In mortal form be woveSy a God no more. 

When he had got into the hish road of hope a-^ 
gain, and had once more a reipeftable force and 
iorm of royalty about him, he reftored the Thebans 
their ancient government and laws. At the fame 
time the Athenians abandoned his interefts, and raz* 
ing out of their regifters the name of Diphilus, who 
was then prieft of the Gods protedors, ordered 
Archons to be appointed again, according to ancient 
cuftom. They likewife fent for Pyrrhus from Ma- 
cedonia, becaufe they iaw Demetrius grown ftronger 
than they cxpeded. Demetrius, greatly enraged, 
marched immediately to attack them, and laid ftrong 
fiege to the city. But Crates the philofopher, a man 
of great reputation and authority, being fent out to 
him by the people, partly by his intreaties for the 
Athenians, and panly by reprefenting to him that 
his intereft laid another way, prevailed on Demetrius 
to raife the (lege. After this, he coUedted all his 
ihip$, embarked his army which confifted of eleven 
thoufand foot befide cavalry, and failed to Afia, in 
hopes of drawing Caria and Lydia over from Lyfi- 
machus. Eurydice, the fifter of Phila, received him 
at Miletus, having brought with her Ptolemais, a 
daughter (he had by Ptolemy, who had formerly 
been promifed him upon the application of Seleucus* 
Demetrius married her with the free confent of Eury- 
dice, and foon after attempted the cities in that 
quarter ; many of them opened their gates to him, 
and many others he took by force. Among the lat« 
ter was Sardis. Some of the officers of Lyfimachus 
likewife deferted to him, and brought fufficient ap- 
pointments of money and troops with them. But; 
as Agathocles the Ion of Lyfimachus came againft 
him with a great army, he marched to Phrygia, with 

an 
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an intention to feize Armenb, and then to try Me«> 
dia and the Upper Provinces, which might afford 
him many places of retreat upon occafipn^ Agatho- 
cles followed him clofe, and as he found Demetrius 
fuperior in all the fkirmiihes that he ventured Uf>on, 
he betook himfelf to cutting pff his convoys* This 
diftrefled him not a Uttle % and, what waa^ another 
difagreeable circumftance, his foldiers fufpedted that 
he defigned to lead them into Armenia and Media. 

The famine increafed every day ( and by miftaklog 
tKe fords of the river Lycus he had a great number of 
men fwept away with the ftream. Yet amidft all their 
diftrefs his troops were capable of jefting. One of 
them wrote upon the door of bis tent the be|;inning 
of the tragedy of Oedipus with a fmall alteration^ 

y%ou offspring of the Hind old king AntigonuSy 
Where dofi thou lead us * f 

Peftilence at laft followed the famine* as it com<* 
monly happens when people are under a neceflity of 
eating any thing however unwholeibme, fo that find- 
ing he had left in all not kfs than eight thoufand 
men, he turned back with the reft* When he came 
down to Tarius, be was defirous of i^;>ujng tbecoun* 
try, becaufe it belonged to Seleucus, and he did not 
think proper to give him any pretence to declare a* 

gainft him* But perceiving that it was impoflibie 
)r his troops to avoid taking ibmething, when they 
were reduced to iiich extremities, and that Agatho* 
cles had fi^rtified the pai&s oS Mount Taurus, he 
wrote a letter to Seleucui containing a long and mo* 
ving detail of his misfortune, and concluding with 
ftrong intreaties that he would take compaffion on a 
prince wfaa w«3 alUed fx> hin, and whole fuffering;} 

were 

^ The ftltention was veiy fmall indeed, for it was only diaiig«^ 
iog A»\ty^vn into Ajl]ty9H. In ^ tragedy it ia 

The clofeners of the paxody is what PloUurch calls the jeiU 
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were fuch ss even ah enemy might be afFefted 
•with. 

Scleucus was touched with pity, and fent orders 
to his lieutenants in thofe parts to fupply Demetriua 
¥rith cirtry thxi^ fottable to the ftate of a king» and 
his army wkh lufficient provifions. But Patrocles, 
who was a man of undcrftanding and a faithful friend 
to Seleucus, west to that prince and reprefented to 
kim^ *^ That the expence of fumilhing the troops of 
Demetrius with prorifions^ was a thing of finall 
imporcanoe* in oomparifon of fuffering Demetrius 
hiimelf to reniain in the country t who was always 
one of the moft violent and enterprizing princes 
•in the woild, and now was in foch defpersfte dr« 
cumftancDS as mieht put even thofe of the mildeft 
dil^nfitieos on bob! and unjuft attempts/' 
Upon thefe repreftntations Sekucus marched into 
licia with a great army. Demetrius, aftonifhed 
and tenrified at uie fudden change in Sekucus, with* 
drew to tfaelliDngeft pofts be could find upon Mount 
TflEurus, and fent a noefli^tahim, begging ^* that he 
might be iiifiered to msdfte a conquw of fome free 
natioos of i)arbarians9 and by fettling amongft 
^^ them as their king, put a penod to his wander- 
^ ings. If this could not be granted, he hoped Se^* 
^ kucos would at kaft permit him to winter in that 
^ country, and not, by driving him out nakol and in 
*^ want, of everything, expofe^himin that condition 
*^ so his enemies**' 

As all thefe propofals had a fufpicious appearance 
to SekucuS) he made anfwer ^' that he niight, if he 
^ pkafed, i^^^od two months of the winter in Ca* 
^ taoiiia, it he fent him his principal friends as hof- 
^ tages.'* But at the feme time he fecured the pafles 
into Syria. Demetrius, thus furrounded like a wild 
beaft in the toils, was under a neceifity of haying re- 
courfe <to violence. He therefore ravaged the coun- 
try, and had the advaittage <xf Seleucus whenever he 
utacked him. Seleucus once t>?fet him with his 

armed 
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armed chariots, and yet he broke through them, and 
put his enemy to the route. After this he diflodged 
the corps that was to defend the heights on the fide 
ofSyria, and made himfelfmafteroftbepairagcs. 

Elevated with this fuccefs, and finding the con- 
rage of his men reftored, he prepared to fight a dc« 
cifive battle with Seleucus. That prince was now ia 
great perplexity. He had rejeded the fuccours of- 
fered him by Lyfimachus, for want of confidence b 
his honour and from an appreheniion of his defigns ; 
and he was loth to try his ftrength with Demetrius, 
becaufe he dreaded his defperate courage, as well as 
his ufual change of fortune, which often raifed him 
from great mifery to the fummit of power. In the 
mean time Demetrius was feized with a fit of fickncfs, 
which greatly impaired his peribnal vigour, and en^ 
tirely ruiaed his affairs : forpartofhis-men went over 
to the enemy, and part left their colours and dilpeif* 
cd. In forty days ne recovered with great difficulty, 
and getting under march with the remains o£ lus 
army, made a feint of moving towards Cilicia. Bat 
afterwards in the night he decamped without found 
of trumpet, and taking the contrary way, croffcd 
Mount Amanus, and ravaged the country on the o> 
cher fide, as far as Cyrrheftica. 

Seleucus followed, and encamped very near him. 
Demetrius then put his army in motion in the night, 
in hopes of furprifing him.. Seleucus was retired to 
reft ; and in all probability his enemy would have 
fucceeded, had not fome deferters informed him o( 
his danger jufl: time enough for him to puthimielf 
in a pofture of defence. Upon this he ftarted up in 
great conflernation, and ordered the trumpets to 
found an alarm ; and as he put on his fandals, he faid 
to his friends, ** What a terrible wild bcaft are wc 
" engaged with !" Demetrius perceiving by the tu- 
inult in the enemy's camp that his fcheme was dif* 
covered, retired as faft as poflible. 

At 
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At break of day Seleucus offered hioi battle, when 
DemetriQs ordering one of his officers to take care of 
one wing, pat himfelf at the head of the other, and 
itoade ibme impreffion upon the enemy. Mean tia^e 
Selcucus quitttng his horle, and laying afide his hel- 
met, prefenied himftlf to Denietriud's hired troops 
with only his bucklelr in his hand ; exhorting them 
to come oyer to bim, and to be convinced at lafl: thac 
it was to fpare tbem, not Demetrius, that he bad been 
fo long about i!he war. Upon which, they all &lu» 
ted him king, and ranged themfelvea under his 
banner. 

Demetrius, though of all the changes he had ex- 
perienced he thought this the moft terrible, yet 
im^ining that he might extricate himfelf from tbh 
dfftrefs as well as the reft, fled to the palTes of Mount 
Amanos; and gaining a thick wood, waited there 
for the night, with a kw frieikls and attendants who 
followed his fortune. His intention was, if poffible, 
to take the way to Caunus, ¥rhere be hoped to find 
his fleet, and from thence tp make hisefcapeby fea; 
but knowing he had not provifions even for that day, 
he fought tor fome other expedient. Afterwatds 
one of his friends, named Sofigenes, arrived with 
four hundred pieces of gold in his purie v with the 
aififtance of which money they hoped to reach the 
fea. Accordingly when night came, they attempted 
to paTs the heights ; but finding a number of fires 
lighted there by the enemy, they defpaired of fuc- 
cecding that way, and returned to their former re« 
treat, but neither with their whole company (f(^ ibme 
had gone off) nor with the iame fpirits. One of 
them venturing to. tell him, that he thought it was 
beft for him to lurrender himfelf to Selcucusy Deme* 
trius drew his fword to kiU hiotfelf ; but bis friends 
interpofed, and confoling him in the beft manner 
they could, perfuaded him to follow his advice : tn 
confequence of which he fentto Seleooiis, and yield-* 
ed himfelf to his diicretioA 

VoL.V. C c Upon 
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Upon this news, Seleucus (aid to tbofe about him, 
** It is not the good fortune of Demetrius, but mine, 
^* that now faves him ; and that adds to other h* 
«« yours this opportunity of teftifying my humanity •'' 
Then calling the officers of his houlhold, he ordered 
them to pitch a royal tent, and to provide every 
thing eUe for his reoqition and entertsuriment in the 
moft magnificent manner. As there happened to be 
in the fenrice of Seleucus one Apottonides, who was 
an old aoquaintance of Dem^us, he immediately 
fent that pelrfim to him, that he might be more at 
cafe, and conrie with the greater confidence, as to a 
fon-in*law and a firiend. 

On the dilcovery of this favouiaUe difpofition of 
Seleucus towards him, at firft a few, and afterwards 
a great tuimber of the courders waited on Demetrius, 
and ftrovb which (hould pay him the moft rcfpp£t ; 
for it was expeded that his intereft witK Seleucus 
would foon be the beft in the kin^om. But thefe 
compliments turned the compafiion which his diftrefs 
had excited into jealoufy, and gave occafion to the 
envious and malevolent to divert the ftrcam of the 
king's humanity from him, by alarming him with 
apprehenlioiis <^ no infenfiUe change, but of the 
greatcft commotions in his army on the fight of De- 
metrius. 

Apollonides was now come to Demetrius with great 
fatisfa£bion ; and others who followed to pay their 
court broughc extraordinary accounts of tlie kind- 
nefs of Seleucus ^ infomuch that Demetrius, though 
in the firil fliock of his misfortune, he had thought 
it a great difgrace to furrender himfelf, was now dif* 
pleafed at his averfion to that ftep. Such confidence 
had he in the hopes they held out to him ; when 
Paufanias coming with a party of horfe and foot, to 
the number of a thoufand, fuddenly furrounded him, 
and drove away fuch as he found inclined to favour 
his caufe. After he had thus feized his perfon, in^ 
ilcad of conducing him ID the prefcnce of Seleucus, 

,4 he 
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he carried him to the Syrian Cherfonefus. There he 
was kept, indeed, under a ftrong guarcL but Seleu* 
ius km him a fufEcienc equipage, and uipplied him 
wich money and a table fuitable to his rank. He had 
alio places of exercife and walks worthy of a king ; 
his parks were well ftored with game ; and fuch of 
his friends as bad accompanied him in his flighty 
were permitted to attend him. Seleucus^ too, had 
the complatfance often to fend ibme of his people 
with kind and encouraging mefiages, intimating 
that as foon as Antiochus and Stratonice ihould ar- 
rive, terms of accommodation would be hit upon^ 
.and he would obtain his liberty. 

Under this inisfortune, Demetrius Wrote to his 
fon, and to his oncers and friends in Athens and 
Corinth, de firing them to truft neither his hand- 
Writing nor his feal, but to aft as if he were dead, 
and to keep the cities and all his remaining eftates folf 
Antigonus. When tlie young prince was informed 
of his father^s confinement^ he was e:^tremely coii-^ 
cemed at it ^ he put on mourning, and wrote not 
only to the other kings, but to Seleucus himfelf 1 
offering, on condition that his father were let free^ 
to cede all the poflSbflions they had left,* and deliver 
himfelf up as an hoftage. Many cities and princes 
joined in the requeft ^ but Lyfimachus was not of 
the number. Od the contrary, he offered Seleucits 
a large furp of money to induce him to put Deme* 
trius to death. Seleucus, who looked upon him ixi 
an indifferent light before, abhorred him as a vil^ 
lain, for this propofid \ and only waited for the tff 
rival of Antiochus and Stratonice^ to make them the 
compliment of reiloring Demetrius to his liberty. , 

Demetrius, who at firft fupported his misfortune 
with patience, by cu^m learned to (ubmit to it with 
a ftill better grace. For ibme time he took the cxct- 
cifes of htsnting and running i but he left them By 
degrees, and funk into indolence and inadbiviey. , 
Afterwards, he took to drinking apd play, and fpent 

C c 2 moft 
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moft of his time in that kind of diflipation. Whe^ 
ther it was to put off the dioughts of his prcfent cdD- 
dition, which ne coald not bear m his tober hours, 
and to drown reflexion in the bowl ; or whether he 
was fenfible at laft that this was the fbrt of life which, 
though originaHy the obteft of his defircs, he had 
idly wandered from to fbUow die di&ates of an ab-> 
furd ambition. Perhaps he confidered that he had 
given himfelf and otheri infinite trouble, by fedcing 
with fleets and armies that happinefs, which he 
found, when he kaft expefted it, in eafe, indul- 
gence and repofe. For what Other end does the 
wretched vanity of kings propol^ to itfelf in afl 
their wars and dangers, but to auit the piaths of vir- 
tue and honour for thofe of luxury and pleafifrc ; 
the fure confequence of their not knowing what real 
pleafure and true enjoyment are. 

Demetrius, after three years confinemeftt in the 
Cherfonefus, fell into a diitemper occafioned by idle^ 
nefs and cxcefe, which carried him off at the age of 
fifty-four. Seleucus was fevcrely cenfured, and in- 
deed was much concerned himfelf, for his un^uft fuf- 
picions of Demetrius ; whereas he fliould have fol- 
lowed the example of Dromichaetes, who, though a 
Thracian and barbarian, had treated Lyfimacnus, 
when his prifoner^ with all the generofity that be^ 
came a king. 

There was Ibmcthin^ of a theatrical pomp even in 
the funeral of Demetrius. For Anti^nus being in- 
formed that they were bringing his iather*s afhes to 
Greece, went to meet them with his whole fleet ; and 
finding them near the Ifles of the JEgczn fea, he 
took the urn, which was of folid gold, on board the 
admiral galley. The cities at which they touched icnt 
crowns to adorn the urn, and perfons in mourning to 
aflifl at the funeral iblemnity. 

When the fleet approached Corinth, the urn was 
feen in a confpicuous polition upon the ftern of the 
veflcl, adorned with a purple robe and a diadem, and 

5 attended 
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attended by a company of youns men well armed. 
Xenophantus, a moft celebrated performer on the 
flute, fate by the urn, and played a folemn 
air. The oars kept time with the notes, and ac- 
companied them with a melancholy found, like that 
of mourners in a funeral procefBon, beating their 
breafts in concert with the mufic. fiut it was the 
mournful appearance and the tears of Antigonus that 
excited the greateft compaflion amongft tne people 
as they pafled. After the Corinthians had befl:9wed 
(browns and all due honours upon the remains, An- 
tigonus carried them to Demetrius, and depofitcd 
them there. This was a city called after the de- 
ceafed, which he had peopled from the little towns 
about Jolcos. 

Demetrius left behind him feveral children •, An« 
tigonus and Stratonice, whom he had by his wife 
Phila ; two fons of the name of Demetrius \ one fur- 
named The Slender^ by an lUyrian woman ; the other 
was by Ptolemais, and came to be king of Cyrene. 
By Deidamia he had Alexander, who took up his 
refidence in JEgypt ; and by his laft wife Eurydicc 
he is faid to have had a fon named Corrabus. His 
pofterity enjoyed the throne in continued fucccffion 
down to Perfeus* the laft king of Macedon, in whofe 
time the Romans fubdued that country. Thus hav- 
ing gone through the Macedonian drama, it is time 
that we bring the Roman upon the ftage. 

* About one hundred and fixteen jrean. 
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THE grandfather of Mark Antony was Aq-r 
tony the orator, who followed the fadlion of 
Sylla, and was put to deaih by Marius *. His father 
was Antony, furnamed the Cretan, a man of nq 
figure or confequence in the political world f, bu? 
diftinguifhed for his integrity, benevolence, and li- 
t>erality; 6fwhi(:h the fo}lowing little circumflance is 
a fpfficient proof. His fortune was not large ; and 
his wife, therefore, very prudently laid fome re- 
ftraint on his munificent dilpofition. An acquaine* 
ance of hiis, who was under fome pecuniary difficuL 
ties, applied to iiim for afliftance. Aptqny^ having 
* no money at command, ordered hjs bqj to bring 
him a filver bafbn fu)l of water, under a pretence ^ 
ihaving. After the boy was difmifled, he gave the 
baipn to his friend, ahd bade him make what ufe of 
it he thought proper. The difappearance of the ba*' 
fon occafioncd no {ina)l ^mmotion in the family ; and 
Antony finding his wife prepared to take a (cvere ac« 
f:ount of the fervants, begged her pardon, and tokl 
her the truth« 

His wife's name was Julia. She was of the fa* 
mily of the Caelars, and a woman of diilinguifhed 
merit and modefty. Upderlier aufpices, Mark Ai|- 
fonyrcpeivpd ^19 education j wh^Hi ^ter thcdcatl^ 

of 

^ Vslerios Maximus fays, diat Antony the oratof was put to 
death by the joint order of Cinna and Marios. Bat Cicero mear 
tions Cinna as the imnaediate caufe. Ciq. i. Philip. 

t Neverthelefs, he condufted the war in Crete^ and froni 
thipnce was called Cr$tenfis. 
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of his father, fhc married Cornelius Lentulus, whom 
Cicero put to death for engaging in the confpiracy 
of Catiline. This was the origin of that lading en- 
mity which fubfifted between CiceiQ-and Antony. 
The latter affirmed, that his mother Jqlia was even 
obliged 10 beg the body, of Cicero's wife, for inter- 
ment. But this is not true *, for none of thofe who 
fufiered on the fame occaiion, under Cicero, were rc- 
fufed this privilege. Antony was engaging in his 
perfon, and was unfortunate enough to fall into the 
good graces and friendfhip of Curio, a man who was 
devoted to every fpecies of licentioufnefs, and who, 
to render Antony the more dependent on him, led 
him into all the excefles of indulging in wine and 
women, and all the expences that fuch indulgencie$ 
are attended with. Or courfe, he was foon deeply 
involved in debt, and owed at leaft two hundred ana 
fifty talents, while he was a very young man. Curio 
was bound for the payment of this money ; and his 
ftther being informed of it, banifhed Antony from 
his houfe. Thus difoiilTed, he attached himfelf to 
Clodius, that peftilent and audacious tribune, who 
threw the ftate into fuch dreadful diibrder ; till weary 
of his mad meafures, and fearful of his opponents* 
he pafied into Greece, where he employed nimfelf in 
military exercifes, and the ftudy of eloquence. The 
Afiatic (tile * was then much in vogue, and Antonv 
fell naturally into it ; for it was correfpondent witn 
his manners, which were vain, pompous, infoleot, 
and aflfuming. 

In Greece he received an invitatioiLfrom Gabinius 
the proconful, to make a campaign with him in Sy- 
^ia J. This invitation he rcfufed to accept, as a 

C 4 private 

^ Cicero, in his BrMtiu, mentions two foils of ftile called the 
Jfiatic. Unum fintmtiofam it urgutvmf Jitntintiis not iam zravihus 
ttfc'Viris quam condmds tt *venuftis. Jflttui autim gimu eft nom torn 
ftntentiis frtquintatum quam 'uerhss n/oluerit ^ff^ indtatum ; qiuiii 
nunc tft Afia ma^ necflumine fibm oratiouUf fid atiam exoruato- it 
facttQ Ptmrt ver^orum, 

t Aulus Gabinius was confal in the year of Rome 695 ; and 
the year following he went into Syria. 
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private man ; but being appoii|Ded to the 
of the cavalry, he uttended him. His £rft ooeoLOtm 
\^as againii Ariftbbulas, who had excited the Jews 
to revolt. He was thefirft ¥^o icaled the wall^ 
and this he did in the higheft part. He drove Ari^ 
ftobuius froai all his forts ; and, afterwards, wkh s 
handfiil of men, defeated his numerous artny in a 
pitched battle. Moft of the enemy were flaiiH and 
Ariftobulus and his (on were taken priibhers. Upon 
the conclufion of this war, Gabinius was fbUtcmd 
by Ptolemy to carry his arms into Egypt, and reflare 
him to his kingdom *• The reward of this ierviGe 
was to be ten thoufand talents^ Moft of the officers 
difapprdved of the expedition *, and Gabinius him^ 
felf did not readily enter into it, though the moaty 
pleaded ftrongly in its behalf. Antony, however^ 
ambitious of great enterprizes, and vain of gratify* 
ing a fuppliant king, ufed every means to draw Ga* 
binius into the fefvice, and prevailed. It was the 
general opinion that the march to^ Pelufium was 
more dangerous than the war that was tofoUow« 
For they were to pais over a fandy and unwatered 
country, by the filthy marih of Serbonis, whofe flag- 
nant ooze the Egyptiahs call the exhalations of Ty- 
phon ; though it is probably no more than the drain- 
mgs of the red Tea, which is there feparatcd from the 
Mediterranean only by a fmall neck of land. 

Antony being ordered thither with the cavalry, 
not only feized the freights, but took the large city 
of Felufium, and made the garrifon prisoners. By 
this operation he at once opened a fecure paflage for 
the army, and a fair proipeft of viftory for their 
general. The fame love of glory which was fo ier- 
viceable to his own party, was, on this bccafion, ad- 
vantageous to the enemy. For when Ptolemy en- 
tered Pclufium, in the rage of revenge, he would 
have put the citizen^ to death, but Antony refolute- 
ly oppofed it, and prevented him from executing hJs 

horrid 

• Dion, L. xxjcix. 
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liDrrid purpdfe. In the ievcrvl tiftiom where he was 
Qoncerned, ^he gave diftinguiibed proofs of his coi^- 
duA and valour ( but efpecii4iy in that manoeuvre 
where, by wheditng about and att^skwg the enemj^ 
ki the rear, he enaUed tho& who char^ in front 
to gain a complete victory. For thi9 a^i^on he rc-i 
eeivcd fuiubfe honours and r«ward$. 

His humane care of the body of Archelaiis, wha 
fell in the battle, was taken notice of even by the 
comaoon men* He had been his ioomate friend, ant{ 
eonoeded with htm in the rights of hofpitality ; and 
though he was obliged, by his duty, to oppoie him 
in the field, he no fooner heand th^ he was fallen, 
than he ordered fearch to be made for his body, and 
interred it with regal magnificence. This conduA 
made him refpe£ted in Alexandria, and admired ^ 
the Romans. 

Antonv had a noble disnity of countenance, a 
graceful length of beard, a arge forehead, an aqui- 
line aofe; and, upon the whole, the fame man^ 
afpeft that we fee in the piftures and ftatues of Her- 
cules. There was, indeed, an ancient tradition that 
his family was defcended from Hercules, by a (on of his 
called Anteon ; and it is no wonder if Antony fought 
to confirm this opinion, by afFeding to refemble him 
in his air and his drefs. Thus, when he appeared in 
public, he wore his veil ^irt on the hips, a large 
fwofd, and over all a coarle mantle* That kind of 
conduA,'which would feem difagreeable to others, 
rendered him the darling of the army. He talked 
with the fddiers in their own fwaggerino and ribbald 
ftrain, eat and drank with them in public, and would 
ftand to take his viduals at their common table. He 
was pleaiant on the fubjeft of his amours, ready in 
aflifting the intrigues of others, and eafy under the 
raillery to which he was fut^e£ted by his own. His 
liberality to the foldiers, and to his friends, was the 
firftfbundatk)nof his advancement, and continued to 
fupport him in that power which he was otherwife 

weaken- 
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weakening by a thoufand irregularities. One inftance 
of his liberality I tnuft mention. He bad ordered 
two hundred and fifty thoufand drachmas (which the 
Roinans call decies) to be given to one of his friends* 
His fteward> who was ftartled at the extravagance 
of the fum, laid the fil ver in a heap, that he might 
fee it as he pafled. He faw it, and enquired what 
it was for. '^ It is the fum," anfwered the fteward^ 
•* that you ordered for a prcfent/* Antony per- 
ceived his envious defign, and, to mortify him ftiU 
more, faid cooUv, ^^ I really thought the fum woald 
•* have made a better figure. *Tis too litde : let it 
*' be doubled *." This, however, was in the latter 
part of his life. 

Rome was divided into two parties. Pompey was 
with the fenate. The people were for bringing Cae- 
far with his army out of Gaul. Gurio, the friend of 
Antony, who had changed fides, and joined Caefar, 
brought Antony likewife over to his intereft. The 
influence he had obtained by his eloquence, and by 
th^t profufion of money in which he was fupported 
by Caefar, enabled him to make Antony tribune of 
the people, and afterwards aogur. Antony was no 
fooner in power than Caefar found the advantage of 
his fervices. In the firft place, he oppofed the con- 
ful Marcellus, whofe defign was to give Pompey the 
command of the old legions, and, at the fame time, 
to empower him to raife new ones. On this occafion 
he obtained a decree, that the forces then on foot 
(hould be fent into Syria, and joinBibulusin carrying 
on the war againil the Parthians ^ and that none 
fhould give in their names to ferve under Pompey. 
On another occafion, when the fenate would neither 
receive Caefar's letters, nor fuffcr them to be read, 
he read them by virtue of his tribunitial authority 5 
and the requefis of Caefar appearing moderate and 
reafonable, by this means he brought over many to 
his intereft. Two queftions were at length put in 

th^ 

* The f^me (lory is told of Alexander. 
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the fenate ; one, whether Pompey fhould dilmifs his 
army j the other, whether Caefar (hould give up his* 
There were but a few votes for the former j a large 
majority for the latter. Then Antony ftood up, and 
put the queftion. Whether both Caeiar and Pompey . 
Oiould not difmils their armies. This tnotion was 
received with great acclamations, and Antony was 
applauded, and defired to put it to the vote. This 
being oppofed by the confuls, the friends of Caei^u^ 
made other propofals, which feemed by no means 
unreafonable : But they were overruled by Cato f^ 
and Antony was commanded by Lentulus the con^ 
ful, to leave the boufe. He left them with bitter 
Execrations; and difguifing himfelf like a fervant^ 
accompanied only by Quintus Caffius, he hired % 
carriage, and went immediately to Caefar. As Ibon 
as they arrived, they exclaimed that nothing wa$ 
condudted at Rome, according to order or law, that 
even the tribunes were rcfufed the privilege of (peak- 
ing, and whoever would rife in defence of the right, 
znui); be expelled, and expofed to perfonal danger.' 
Caefar, upon this, marched his army into Italy ; 
^nd hence it was obferved by Cicero in his Philippics, 
that Antony was no lefs the caufe of the civil war in 
Rome, than Helen had been of the Trojan war f. 
There is, however, but little truth in this aflfertion. 
Caefar was not (o much a Qave to the impulfe of re-r 
lentment as to enter on fo defperate a meafure, if it 
had not been premeditated. Nor would he have 
f:arried war into the bowels of his country, merely 
))e9aule he faw Antony and Caflius flying to him in 
^ me^n drefs and a hited carriage. At the fame time, 
(hefe things might eive Ibme colour to the com- 
H^encem^nt of diofe noftilities which had been long 

determined. 

^ * Cicero sflerts, that Antony wat the immediate canfe of the 
dvil war; hot if he €oald have laid down his prejudice, he 
inight have dtfcoirered a more immediate caufe in the impolitic 
lefentment of Cato. 

t In the fecond Philippic. Ut Htkna 7r§/ams^ Jit tft$ bm 



_ 
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determined. Cacfar^s motive was the &me which had 
before driven Alexander and Cyrus over the ruins 
of human kind, the infatiable Iqft of empire, the 
frantic ambition of being the firft man upon earth. 
which he knew he couM not be, while Poajpey was 
yet alive. 

As foon as he was arrived ^t Rome, and liad 
^ driven Pompe;^ out of Italy, his firft defign wu to 
' attack his legions in Spaiii) and having a 0eet ia 
readinefs, to go afterwards in purfuit of Fompcj 
himfelf, while, in the mean time, Rome was Im to 
the government of Lepidus the oraetbr, and Italy 
and the army to the command of Antony the tri- 
bune. Antony, by the fociability of his dUpofitioa. 
foon made himfelf agreeable to the fi)ldiers. For he 
eat and drank with tnem, and made them prefents to 
the utmoft of his ability^ To others, his conduft 
was lefs acceptable. He was ^>o indolent to attend 
to the caufe of the injured, too violent and too im- 
patient when he was applied to on bufinels, and 
Infamous for his adulteries. In (hort, though there 
Avas nothing tyrannical in the government of Caeiar, 
it was rendered odious by the ill condu£t of his 
friends -, and as Antony had the greateft (hare of the 
power, fo he bore the greateft part of the blame. 
Caefar, notwithftanding, on his return from Spain, 
connived at his irregularities ; and, indeed, in the 
military appointment he had given him, he had not 
iudged improperly *, for Antony ^as, a brave, (kil- 
ful, and aftive jgeneral. 

Caefar embarked at Brundufium, failed over the 
Ionian fea with a fmall number of troops, and fent 
back the fleet, with orders that Antony and Gabi« 
nius (hould put the army on board, and proceed as 
faft as poiCble to Macedonia. Gabinius was afraid 
of the fea, for it was* winter, and the paflage was dan- 
gerous. He, therefore, marched his forces a tone 
way round by land. Antony, on the other hano, 
being apprehenfivc that Caefar might be furreunded 

and 
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and overcoflhe % kk eMnaieS) beat off Libo, who 
lay at anchor in the njouth of the haven of BrundU'** 
Bum. By fencfidg out feveral fmaH vefiek, he en* 
Compafled Ltbo's galleys feparately, and obliged 
them to letire. By this means he round im oppor- 
tunity to eitiburk aboat twenty thoufahd foot, and 
eteht hundred horfe; snd with thefe he ftt fail. 
The enemy difcovered and made up to him ; but 
he dcaped, by fatour of a ftrong gale from the 
fouth, which made the fea ib roueh that the pur- 
fuer^ could not reach him. The hme wind, how^ 
ever« at firft drove him upon a rocky fliore, on 
wliich the fea bOre fo hard, that there appeared no 
hope of efcaping fliipwrcck : But after a little, it 
turned to the Ibuth-weft, and blowing from land to 
the main fea, Antony failed in fafety, with the fatis- 
^t6tion of feeing the wrecks of the cnemy^s fleet fcat- 
tered along the coaft. The ftorm had driven their 
fhips upon the rocks, and many of them went to 
pieces. Antony made his advantage of this dtfafter ; 
for he took feveral priibners, and a conBderable 
booty. He likewife made himfelf mafter of the 
town of Liflus i and, by the feafonable arrival of his 
reinforcement, t^e afiaifs of Caefar wore a more 
promifing afped. 

Antony diftingutfiied himfelf in every battle that 
was fought. Twice he (topped the army in Its flight, 
brought them back to tm charge, and gained the 
vidlory; fothat, in point of military reputation, he 
was inferior only to Caefar. What opinion Cae(ar 
had of his abilities appeared in the laft deciflve bat- 
tie at Phar&lia. He led the right wing himfelf, and 
gave the left tb Antony, as to the ablefk of his 
officers. After* this battle, Caefar being appointed 
diftator, went in purfuit of Pompey, and Tent An- 
tony to Rome in charafter of general of the horfe. 
This officer is next in power to the didtator, and in 
his abfence he commands alone. For, after the 
dc^tion of a didator, all other magiilrates, the 

tribunes 
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crihcttn only excepted, are divefted of cheir aa-* 

Dolabetla, one of the tribunes, a young hsan whor 
Was fond of innovations, propofed a law for abolifli* 
ing debts, and foUicited his friend Antony, who waa 
evor neady to gratify the people, to join him in this 
mnfure. On the ediar hand, Afinius and Trcbd- 
liu3 dtflliaded him from it. Antony happened, at 
this time, tofufpef): a criminal conne6kion between 
Dolabetta and his wife, whom,' on that account^ he 
difmiflcdt though (he was his firft couGn, and daugh' 
ter to Caius Antonius, who had been coUegue with 
Cioerq; In confeqiience of this» he joined Afinius^ 
and oppofed Dolabella. The latter had taken po(^ 
feflion of the Forum^ with a defisn to pa(s his law 
by forces and, Antony being ordered by the lenate 
to repel force with force, attacked him, killed fe- 
veral of his men, and loll fomeof his own. 

By this adtion he forfeited the favour of the peo- 
ple : But this was not the only thine that rendered 
him obnoxious ; for men of fenfc and virtue, as Ci- 
cero obfcrves, could not but condemn his no&umal 
revels, his enormous extravagance, his fcandalous 
lewdnefs, his flecping in the day, his walks to carry 
off the qualms of debauchery, and his entertain- 
ments on the marriages of players and buffixins. It 
is faid that after drinking all night at the wedding of 
Hippias the player, he was fummoned in the mom* 
ing upon byGnefs to the Farumy when, through a 
little too much repletion, he was unfortunate enough, 
in the prefence of the people, to return part of his 
evening fare by the way it had entered ; and one of 
his friends received k in his gown. Sergius tlie player 
had the sreateft intereft with him : • And Cytheris ^, 
a lady of the fame profeflion, had the management 
of his heart* She attended him in his excurfions » 
and her equipage was by no means inferior to bis 
moxher*s. The people were offended at the pomp 

* Cic. Ep. ad Ate L. x. Ep. lo. 
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of hts travelling plate, which was more fit for the 
ornament of a triumph ; at his erecting tents on 
the road, by groves and rivers, for the moil luxu- 
/rious dinners } at his chariots drawn by lions; 
and at his lodging his ladies of pleafure, and female 
mulicians, in the houfes of modeft and fober peo- 
ple. This diflatisfadion at the condufl of Antony 
could not but be increafed by the comparative view 
of Caefar. While the latter was fupporting the 
fatigues of a military life, the former was indulging 
himfelf in all the diOipation of luxury ; and, by 
means of his delegated power, infulcinsr the citizens* 
This condu£t occafioned a variety of difturbances 
in Rome, and gave the foldiers an oppoitunity to 
abufe and plunder the people. Therefore, when 
Caefar returned to Rome, he pardoned Dolabella ; 
and being created conful the third time, he took Le- 
pidus, and not Antony, for his coUegue. Antony 
purchafed Pompey's houfe ; but, when he was re- 
quired to make the payment, he exprelled himfelf in 
very angry terms; and this, he tells us, wa5 the 
realon why he would not go with Caefar into Africa. 
His former fervices he thought infufficiently repaid. 
Caefar, however, by his difapprobation of Antony's 
conduct, leems to have thrown fome reftraint on his 
difTolute manner of life» He now took it into his 
head to marry, and made choice of Fulvia, the wi- 
dow of the foditious Clodius, a woman by no means 
adapted todomeftic employments, nor even content* 
ed with ruling her huiband as a private man. Ful- 
via'a ambition was to govern thofe that governed, 
and to command th^ leaders of armies. It was to 
Fulvia^ therefore, that Cleopatra was obliged for 
teaching Antony due fubmiflion to female authority. 
He had gone through fuch a courfe of difcipline, as 
made him perfectly tradable when he came into her 
hands. 

He endeavoured, however, to amufe the violent 
ipirit of Fulvia by many whimfical and pleafant 

follies. 
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f&Hie^. When Ctefkr, after bb fiiccefi in SmoB, 
was on his return to Romei Aatony, amMgft oraers^ 
went to meet him ; but a report preyafling that Gae- 
txtvris killed, and that theentffnjr wai marcbmg^ imtt 
Italy, he returned inmiediattlf to Rome, and, a 
the difguife of a (hnre, wtnt to his hotife by eighty 
pretending that he had letters from Antony to Fal* 
via. He was introduced CO her with hit te^d muflM 
up; and, before (he recdved the letter, fiie aifeec^ 
with impatience, if Antony wei^ weB. He pfCfimted 
the letter to her in filence ; and, whflefhe was ope»> 
ing it, he threw; his arms around her neck, aikl kifled 
her. We mention this as one iifftante, out of many, 
of his pleafantries. 

When Caefar returned from SpiAn, moft of die 
principal citizens went fome day^ joumev to naeet 
him 'y but Pompey met with the moft iXainguiflied 
reception, and had the honour to ride with Caefar in 
the lame chariot. After them came BcutM Albiaos, 
and Oftavius the fan of Caefar's niece, who was 
afterwards called Auguftus Caeiar, and for vasutf 
years was emperor of Rome. Caefiir being created 
conful for the fifth time, chofe Antony for his col- 
legue i but as he intended to quit the confuMhip hi 
favour of Dolabella, he acquainted the (enace with 
his rcfolucion. Antony, notwithffanding, oppofed 
this meafufe, and loaded Dolabella with the moft fla- 
grant reproaches. Dolabcffa did not fail to return 
the abufe •, and Caefar, offended at their indecent 
behaviour, put off the afl^r till another time. 
When it was again propofed, Antony infifted that 
the omens from the flight of brrds were againft the 
meafure *. Thus Caeur was obliged to'gire up De- 
' labclla, who was not a little mortified by his difap- 
pointment. It appears, however, that Caefiir had 
as little regard for Dolabella as be had for Antony : 
For when both were accufed of defigns againft him, 
he faid, contemptuoufly enough, ^ £r is not thefe fait 

* He iiad this power by viitae of his office as tagur. 
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^^ deek fellows I am afraid of, but the pale and the 
^' lean/' By whom he meant Brutus and Caflius, 
\vho afterwards put him to death. Antony, without 
intending it, gave them a pretence for that under* 
taking. When the Romans were celebrating the 
Lupercalia, Caefar, in a triumphal habit, fat on the 
rcfirum to fee the race; On this occafion, many of 
the young nobility, and the magiftracy, anointed 
with oil, and having white thongs in their hands, 
run about and ftrike, as in fport, every one they 
meet. Antony was of the number ^ but regardlefs of 
the ceremonies of the inftitution, he took a garland 
of laurel, and wreathing it in a diadem, ran to the 
rojirumj where, being lifted up by his companions, 
he would have placed it on the head of Caefar, in- 
timating thereby, the conveyance of regal power. 
Caefar, however, feemed to decline the offer, and 
\9as therefore applauded by the people. Antony 
perfifted in his defign ; ^nd for fome time there was 
a conteft between them, while he that offered the 
diadem had the applaufe of his friends, and he 
that refufed it the acclamations of the multitude. 
Thus, what is (ingular enough, while the Romans 
endured every thing that regal power could impofe, 
they dreaded the name of king as deftruAive of their 
liberty. Caefar was much concerned at this tran- 
fadion; and, uncovering his neck, he offered his 
life to any one that would take it. At length the 
diadem was placed on one of his ftatues, but the 
tribunes took it off * ; upon which the people fol- 
lowed them home with great acclamations. After-* 
wards, however, Caefar (hewed that he refented 
this, by turning thofe tribunes out of ofEce. The 
enterprize of Brutus and Caffius derived Itrength 
Vol. V. p d and 

* Tribum pleiitf EfiMus MarceUuu cat/etiujqut Flawu cortmoi 

fafdam detrM^ htmmmqui duct in wncula jufftffent^ doUns feu fa» 

rum frofftri met am rtrni mutititmm<t Jvve^ ut ferthat^ ireptamfibi 

gUriam rtcu/andiy iri£m$s grawUtr increfitos pottfigte fri^annt* 

SVBT. 
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and encouragement from thefe circamlbnces. To 

* the reft of their friends, whom they had fele&ed for 
the purpofe, they wanted to draw over Antony. 
Trebonius only obje&ed to him. He informed 
them, that, in their jdurney to meet Gae(ar, he had 
been generally with him ; that he had founded him 
on this bulinefs by hints, which, though cautious, 
were intelligible ; and that he always exprefied his 
dtfapprobation, though he never betrayed the fecrtt 
Upon this, it was propofed that Antony (hould fall 
at the fame time with Gaefar ; hut Brutus c^pofed 
it. An aftion, undertaken in fapportof juftice and 
the laws, he very properly thought, fiiould have 
nothing unjuft attending it. Of Antony, however, 

' they were afraid, both in reipedof his perfonal va- 

* lour, and the influence g( his office ; and it was 
agreed, that, when Caefar was in the houfe, and 
they were on the point of executing their purpofe, 
Antony fhould be amufed without by fome pretend* 
ed difcourfe of bufinefs. 

'When, in confequence of tljefe meafurcs, Cac&r 
was (lain, Antony abfconded in the difguifoof a 
flave ; but after he found' that the confpirators were 

* aflembled in the capitol, and had no further defigns 
of mafiacre, he invited thlcm to come down, and 
fent his fon to them as an hoftage. That night Caffius 
fupped with him, and Brutus with Lepidus. The 
day following he aflembled the fenate, when he pro- 

' pofed that an aft of amnefty fliduld be pafled ; and 
that provinces fliould be afligned to Brutus and 
Caflius. The fenate confirmed thisj and, at the 
fame time, ratified the a£ts of Caefar. Thus An- 
tony acjquitted himfelf in ' this diflkult ftflfair with 
the higheft reputation ; and, by faving Rome from 
a civil war, he proved himfelf a very able and va- 
luable politician. But the intoxication of glory drew 
him off from thefe wife and moderate counfels ; and^ 
from his influence with the people, he felt that, if 
Brutus were borne down, he fhould be the firft man 

2 > io. 
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in Rome. With this view, when tCaelar's body was 
expofed in the f(3Tum^ he undertook the cuftomary 
funeral oration \ and when he found the people 
#0edled with his encomiums on the deceafed, heen« 
deavoured ftill more to exqite their compaflion, by 
all that w^s pitiable pr aggravating in the mallacre« 
'J^or this pqrpofe, in the dofe of his oration, he.took 
.the robe from the dead bpdy, and held it up to 
them) bloody ais it was, ^nd pierced through with 
weapons ; nor did he hefitate, at the fame time, to 
call the perpetrators of the deed villains and mur* 
derers. This had fuch an effed upon the people^ 
that they immediately tore up the benches and the 
•tables in the forum^ to .make a pile for the body. 
After they had duly difcharged the funeral rites, 
.they fnatched the burning brands from the pile, 
and went to attack the ^houfes of the confpirators. 

Brutus and his party now left the city, and Cae** 

far's friends joined Antony. Calphurnia, the relift 

of Caefar, entrufted him with her treafure, which 

;amounted to four thoufand talents. All Caefar's 

papers, which contained a particular account of his 

.defigns, were likewife delivered up to him. Of 

theie he made a very ingenious ufe *, for, by infert- 

ing in them what names he thought proper, he made 

fomeof his friend^ magiftrates, and others fenators; 

.fome he recalled from exile, and others he difmifled 

from prifon, on pretence that all thefe things were 

fo ordered by Caefar. The people that were thqs 

favoured, the Romans called Cburmtes * ; becaufe, 

ftp fupport their title^ they had recourfe to the re- 

giftecs of the dead. The power of >Antony, in 

:ihort, .was abfolute; He was conful himfelf ; his 

•brother Caius. was praetor, and his brother . Lucius 

* tribune of . the people. 

Such was.the ftate of affairs. When 0£tavius, who 
WW the fon of Caefar's niece, and appointed his heir 

Dd 2 by 

* !Xkt ilaves who weie. eaficancbiled by tbc laft will of thc^ 
mafters, were likewife called Cbarmtis. 
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by will, arrived at Rome from ApoUonia, where he 
reflded when his uncle was killed. He firft vifited 
Antony as the friend of his uncle, and fpoke to him 
concerning the money in his hands, and the legacy 
of feventy-five drachmas left to every Roman citizen. 
Antony paid little regard to him at firft; and told 
him, it would be madne(s for an unexperienced 
young man, without friends, to take upon him fo 
important an oiEce as that of being executor to 
Caefar. 

Odavius, however, was not thus repulfed. He 
ilill inGlled on the money ; and Antony, on the 
other hand, did every thing to mortify and afiroot 
him. He oppofed him in his application for the 
tribunelhip % and when he made ufe of the golden 
chair, which had been granted by the fenate to his 
uncle *, he threatened that, unlefs he delifted to 
fbllicit the people, he would commit him to prifoo. 
But when 0£tavius joined Cicero, and the reft of 
Antony's enemies, and by their means obtained an 
intereft in the Icnate \ when he continued to pay his 
court to the people, and drew the Veteran foldieR 
from their quarters, Antony thought it was time to 
accommodate ; and for this purpofe gave him a meet- 
ing in the capitol. 

An accommodation took place, but it was fooo 
(deftroyed •, for that night, Antony dreamed that his 
right hand was thunderftruck ; and, a few days 
aner, he was informed that Oi5tavius had a defiga 
on his life. The latter would have juftified himfdf, 
but was not believed ; fo that, of courfe, the breach 
became as wide as ever. They now went imme- 
diately over Italy, and endeavoured to be before 
hand with each other, in fecuring, by rewards and 
promiles, the old troops that were in diflferent qua^ 
ters, and fuch legions as were ftill on foot* 

CicerOi 

* The fenate had decreed tq Caefar the privO^e of ding i 
|roldcft «hairy adorned with a crown of {o]d and precious ftonesi 
in all the theatres, ]>ion» L/ xliv. 
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' Cicero, who had then confiderable influence in the 
city, incenfed the people againft Antony, apd pre- 
vailed on the ienate to declare him a public enemy ; 
to fend the rods and the reft of the praetorial enl^gns 
to young Caefar, and to commifllon Hirtius and 
Panfa, the confuls, to drive Antony out of Italy. The 
two armies. engaged near Modena; and Caefar was 
prefent at the battle. Both the confuls were flain ; 
but Antony was defeated. In his flight he was re- 
duced to great extremities, particularly by famine, 
Diftrefs, however, was to him a fchool of moral 
improvement ; and Antony, in adverflty, was almoft 
ft man of virtue. Indeed, it is common for men 
under misfortunes, to have a clear idea of their 
duty ; but a change of conduct is not. always the 
confequence. On fuch occalions, they too often 
fall back into their former manners, through the 
inadtivity of reafon, and infirmity of mind. But 
Antony was even a pattern for his foldiers. From 
all the varieties of luxurious living, he canpe with 
readinefs to drink a little ftinking water, and to feed 
on the wild fruits and roots of the defert. Nay, it 
is faid, that they eat the very bark of the trees ; and 
that, in palling the Alps, they fed on creatures that 
had never been accounted human food. 

Antony's dcfign was to join Lepidus, who com- 
manded the army on the other fide of the Alps ; and 
he had a reafonable profpeft of his friendfhip from 
the good offices he had done him with Julius Caefar. 
When he came within a fmall diftance of him he 
encamped ; bgt receiving no encouragement, he 
refolved to hazard all upon a Angle caft. His hair 
was uncombed, and his beard, which he had not 
Ihaven fince his defeat, was long. In this foplorn 
figure, with a mourning mantle thrown over him, he 
came to the camp of Lepidus, andaddrefled himfelf 
to the foldiers. While fome were afiirfted with his 
appearance, and others with his eloquence, Lepi- 
dus, afraid of the confequence, ordered the trum« 

P d 3 pets 
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pets to founds that he might no longer be hcard« 
This, however, contributed to heighten the com-' 
paflion of the foldiers •, fo that they tent Laelius and 
Glodius in the drefs of thofe ladies who hired out 
their favours to the army, to aflure Antony, tiiat, 
if he had refolutton enough to ^tack the camp of 
Lepidus, he would meet with many who were not 
only ready to receive him, but, if he (hould defire 
it, to kill Lepidus. Antony would not fuSer any 
violence to be offered to Lepidus ^ but the day fbl-' 
lowing, at the head of his troops^- he crofled the ri* 
ver which lay between the two camps^ and had the 
fatisfaAion to fee Lepidus's foldiers all the while 
ilretching out their hands to him, and making way 
through the entrenchnients. 

When he Had polfefied himfelf of the camp of 
Lepidus, he treated him with great humanity. He 
faluted him by the name of father ; and though, in 
reality, every thing was in his own power, he fe- 
cured to him the title and the honours of general 
This conduct brought over Muhatius Plancus, who 
was at the head or a oonfiderable force at no great 
diftance. Thus Antony was once more very 
powerful, and retxirned into Itsdy with feventeen 
entire legions of foot, and ten thoufand horfe. Be* 
fide thele, he left fix legions as a garrifon in Gau], 
under the command of Variusy one of his convivial 
companions, whom they czW^ Cofyhn *. 

Oftavius, when he found that Cicero's objeft was 
to reftore the liberties of the commonwealth, foon 
abandoned him, and came to an accommodation 
with Antony. They met, together with Lepidus, 
in a fmall river-ifland f , where the conference lafted 
three days. The empire of the world was divided 
amongft them like a paternal inheritance ; and this 
1;hey found no difficulty in fettling. But whom they 
Aiould killf and whotn they ihould fpare, \t was pot 

fo 

* From a half pint bumper ; a Greek meafure fo pallecff 
f in rt>P Kbi»e, UPC fw ftomBoJogiia. 
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fo eafy to adjuft, while each was for faving his re- 
ipedtive friends, and putting tp death his enemies. 
At length their refentment againft the latter overcame 
their kindnefs for the former. Oftavius ^ave up 
Cicero to Antony ; and Antony facrificed his uncle 
Lucius Caefar to Oftavius ; while Lepidus had the 
privilege of potting to death his own brother Paulus. 
Though others fay, that Lepidus gave up Paulus to 
them \ though they had required him to put him 
to death himfelf; I believe there never was any 
thing {o atrocious, or fo execrably favage as this 
commerce of murdcn For while a friend was given. 
up for an enemy received, the fame adion murder* 
cd at once the friend and the enemy ; and the de* 
ftrudion of the former was ftill more horrible, be* 
caufe it bad not even refentment for its.apology« 

When this confederacy had taken place, the army, 
defired it might be confirmed by fome alliance ; and 
Caeiar, ther^ore, was to marry Claudia the daugh- 
ter of Fulvia, Antoay's wife. As foon. as this was 
determined, they noarked down fuch as they intend- 
ed to put to death ; the number of which amounted 
to three hundred. When Cicero was flain, Antony 
ordered his head, and the hand with which he wrote 
his Philippics, to be cut , off} and when they were 
prefented to him, he laughed, and exulted at the 
light. After he was fatiated ' with looking upoa 
them, he ordered them to be placed on the rqftra itx 
the forum. But this infult on the dead was, in fa£t, 
an abufe of his own good fortune, and of the power 
it had placed in his hands f. When his uncle Lu* 
cius Caefar was purfued by his murderers, he fled for 
refuge to his filter; and when the purfuers had 

D d 4 broken 

* The former Englifh traiiflator ought not to have omitted 
this ; becaufe it fomewhat foftens at leaft the chara£ter of Lepi- 
dus, who was certainly the leaft execrable villain of the three. 

f Were there any circamftance in Antonv's life that could be 
eUcemcd an inftance of true magnanimity, the total want of that 
virtue in this cafe would piove that fuch a circumftance was 
merely yaccidencal. 
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broken into the houfe/ and were forcing their vmj 
into his chamber, (he placed herfelf at the door, and^ 
ftretching forth her. hands, Ihc cried, " You fhall 
^< not kill Lucius Caefar, till you have firft killed 
** me, the mother of your gcneral.*V By this means 
Ihe faved her brother. 

This triumvirate was very odious to the Romans % 
but Antony bore the greateil blame; for he was noc 
only older than Caefar, and more powerful than Le- 
pidus; but when he was no longer under difEculties, 
he fell back into (he former irregularities of his life. 
His abandoned and diflblute manners wer^ the more 
obnoxious to the people by his living in the houfe of 
Pompey the Great, a man no lefs diftinguiihed by 
his temperance and modefty than by the honour 
of three triumphs. They were mortified to fee thole 
doors fhut with infolence againft magiftrates, gene- 
rals, and ambaflf^dors ; while they were open to 
players, jugglers, and fottiih fycophants, on whom 
he fpent the greatefl: part of thole treafures he had 
amaffed by rapine. Indeed, the triumvirate were 
by no means fcrupulous about the manner in which 
they procured their wealth. They feized and fold 
the eftates of thofe who had been profcribed, and, 
by falfe accufations, defrauded their widows and 
orphans. They burdened the people with infupport- 
able impofitions; and, being informed that lai^ 
fums of money, the property both of ftrangers and 
citizens, were depofited in the hands of the veftals^ 
they took them away by violence. When Caefar 
found that Antony's covetoufnefs was as boundlcfs 
^s his prodigality, he demanded ^ divifion of the 
treafurc. The army too was divided. Antony and 
Caefar went into Macedonia againft Brutus and Caf> 
fius ; and the government of S^ome was left to Le- 
pidus. 

When they had encamped in fight of the enemy, 
Antony oppoGte to CafTius, and Caefar to Brutus^ 
Caefar effefted nothing extraordinary, but Antony's 

efforts 
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cfibrts were ftill fuccefsful. In the firft engage- 
ment Caefar was defeated by Brutus ; his camp was 
taken ; and he narrowly efcaped by flight ; though, 
in his commentaries, he tells us, that, on account 
of a dream which happened to one of his friends, 
he had withdrawn before the battle *. Cailius was 
defeated bv Antony ; and yet there are thofe, too, 
ivho fay, tnat Antony was not prefent at the battle, 
but only joined in the purfuit afterwards. As Cafllu^ 
knew nothing of the fuccefs of Brutus, he was filled, 
at his own earneft entreaty, by his freedman Pinda- 
rus. Another batde was fought foon after, in which 
Brutus was defeated; and, in confequence of that, 
flew himfelf. Caefar happened, at that time, to be 
fick, and the honour of this vidory, likewife, of 
courfe, fell to Antony. As he flood over the body 
of Brutus, he (lightly reproached him for the death 
of his brother Caius, whom, in revenge for the 
death of Cicero, Brutus had flain in Macedonia. It 
appeared, however, that Antony did not impute the 
death of Caius fo much to Brutus as to Hortenfius ; 
for he ordered the latter to be flain upon his Brother's 
tomb. He threw his purple robe over the body of 
Brutus, and ordered one of his freedmen to do the 
honours of his funeral. When he was afterwards 
informed, that he had not burned the robe with the 
body, . and that he had retained part of the money 
which was to be expended on the ceremony, he 
commanded him to be flain. After this viftory, 
Caefar was conveyed to Rome ; and it was expe&ed 
that his diftemper would pqt an end to his life. Anto- 
ny having traverfed fome of the provinces of Afla for 
the purpofe of raifing money, pafled with a large 
army into Greece* Contributions^ indeed, were ab« 
&lutely neceflary, when a gratuity of five thoufanci 
drachmas had been promifed to every private man. 

Antony's behaviour was at firft very acceptable to 
(he Grecians. He attended the dilbutes of their 

logicians^ 
f See the life of Bruf as* 
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logicians, their public diverfions,. and reiigious 
remonie?. He was mild in the adminiftradaa of 
juftice, and affeded to be called the friend of Gceece^ 
but particularl7 the friend of Athens, to ^idiich he 
made confiderable prefents. The MwarmfiaDS 
vying with the' Athenians in eidiibiting losiething 
curious, invited him to fee their fenatse-boufe ^ and 
when they alked him how he liked it, he told thorn, 
it was littU and ruinous. He took the dimenfions of 
the temple of Apollo Pythius, as if he had intended 
to repair it \ and, inde<^, he promifed as much to 
the fenate. 

But when, leaving Lucius Cenibrinus in Greece^ 
he once more pafled mto Afia ; when he had enriched 
himfelf with the wealth of the country; when his 
houfe was thereibrt of oblequious kings, and queens 
contended for his favour by their beauty and muni- 
ficence -, then, whilft Caefar was harraflcd with ledi- 
tl6hs at Rome, Antony once more gave up bis ibul 
to luxury, and fell into all the diflipations of his 
former life. The Anaxenores and' the Zuthi, the 
harpers and pipers, Metrodorus the dancer, the 
whole corps of the Afiatic drama,^ who far outdid in 
buffoonery, the poor wretches of Italy ; thefe were 
the people of the court, the folks that carried all be- 
fore them. In (hort, all was riot and diforder. And 
Alia, in fome meadire, refembled the city mentioned 
by Sophocles *, that was at once filled with the per- 
fumes of facrifices, fongs,' and groans. 

When Antony entered Ephefus, tha women in 
the drcfs of Bacchanals, arid men and boys habited 
like Pan and the fatyrs, marched before him. No*. 
' thing was to be fcen through the whole city but ivy- 
crowns, and fpcars wreathed with ivy, harps, flutes, 
and pipes, while Antony was hailed by the name of 
Bacchus. 

— -— " Bacchus I ever kind^ and free /** 

And 

* Sophocle^y Oed. Sc. i* 
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And ftich, iiidccd,- he was tbfottie ; butf to othersr 
he was favageand feverc. He deprived many noble 
families of their fortunes, and bellowed them on fy^^ 
cophants' arid- parafites. Jidany were reprefented to 
be dead, who were (till living; and commifBons 
were given- to his knaves for feizing their eftaces. 
He gave his cook the eftate of a Magnefian citizen 
for dreffing one fupper to his tafte : But when he laid 
a double impoft on Afia, Hybrids, the agent for the 
people, told him, with a plea(antry, that was agree- 
able to his humour, that, ^* if he doubled the taxes, 
he ought to double the fe^fonis too, and fupply 
the people with two fummers and two winters.'* 
H^ added, at the fame time, with a little more afpe- 
rity, that, '' as Afia had already railed two hun- 
** drcd thoufand talents, if he had not received it, 
^^ he (hould demand it of tKofe who had ; but, faid 
^* he, if you received it, and yet have it not, we are 
" undone.** This touched him fenfibly ; for he was 
ignorant of many things that were tranfafted under his 
authority ; not that he was indolent, but unfuf'pedt** 
ing. He had a fimplicity in his ilature, without 
much penetratioti. But when he fouhd that faults 
had been committed, be. exprefled the greateft con-' 
cern and acknowledgment to the fufierers. He 
was prodigal in his rewards, and fevere in his pu-* 
nifhments ; but the excels was rather in the former 
than in the latter. The infulting raillery of his con- 
verfation carried its remedy along with it -, for he 
was perfefbly liberal in allowing the retort, and gave 
and took with the fame good humour. This, how- 
ever, had a bad eifeft on his affairs. He imagined 
that thofe who treated him with freedom in conver- 
fation, would not be infipcere in bufinefs. He did 
not' perceive that his fycophants were artful in their 
freedom ; that they ufed it as a kind of poignant 
fauce to prevent the fatiety of flattery ; and that, by 
taking thefe liberties with him at table, they knew 
well that, when they cornplied with his opinions in 

bufincfs. 
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bufinefs, he would not think it the effe& of com* 
plaifance, but a conviftion of his fuperior judg^ 
ment. 

Such was the frail, the flexible Antony, when the 
love of Cleopatra came in to the completion of his 
ruin. This awakened every dormant vice, inflamed 
every guilty paifion, and totally extinguilhed the. 
gleams of remaining virtue. It began in (his man- 
ner. When he firft fet out on his expedition againft 
the Parthians, he fent orders to Cleopatra tQ mee^ 
him in Cilicia, that Ihe might anfwer fome accufa- 
tions which had been laid againft her of afliftin^ 
Caflius in the war, Pelliu$, who went .on this met- 
fage, no fooner obferved the beauty and addrcfs of 
Cleopatra, than he concluded that fuch a woman, 
far from having any thing to apprehend from the 
refentment of Antony, would certainly have great 
influence over him. He therefore paid his court to 
the amiable Egyptian, and foUicited her to go, as 
Homer fays, " in her beft attire ♦," into Cilicia i 
afluring ' her that (he had nothing to fear from An- 
tony, who was the moft courtly general in the world. 
Induced by his invitation, and. In the confidence 
of that beauty which had before touched the hearts 
of Caefar and young Pompey, (he entertained no 
doubt of the conqueft of Antony. When Caefar 
and Pompey had her favours, fhe was young and 
unexperienced -, but fhe was to meet Antony at an 
age when beauty, in its full perfeftion, called in 
the maturity of the underftanding to its aid. Pxe«» 
pared, therefore, with fuch treafures, ornaments^ 
and prefcnts, as were fuitable to the dignity and af- 
fluence of her kingdom, but chiefly relying on her 
perfonal charms, fhe fet off for Cilicia. 

Though fhe had received many prcfling letters of 
invitation from Antony and his friepds, il^e held him 

in 

^ Horn. II. L. xiv. 1 62. It i$ thus tb^it Juno propofes to mfct 
Jupiter I when fhe has a particular defign of imptring him witH 
love. 
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in fuch contempt, that Ihe by no means took the 
moft expeditious method of travelling. She failed 
along the river Cydnus in a moft magnificent galley. 
The ftern was covered with gold, the fails were of 
purple, and the oars were filvcr. Thefe, in their 
motion, kept time to the mufic of flutes, aad pipes, 
and harps. The queen, in the drefs and character 
of Venus, lay under a canopy embroidered with 
gold, of the moft exquifite workmanfhip; while 
boys, like painted Cupids, ftood fanning her on 
each fide of the fopha. Her maids were ot the moft 
diftinguifiied beauty, and, habited like the Nereids 
and the Graces, aflifted m the fteerage and condiift 
of the vcflfcl. The fragrance of burning incenfe 
was difFufed along the Ihores, which were covered 
with multitudes of people. Some followed the pro- 
ceflion, and fuch numbers went down from the city 
to fee it, that Antony was at laft left alone on the 
tribunal. A rumour was foon fpread that Venus was 
come to feaft with Bacchus for the benefit of Afia. 
Antony fent to invite her to fupper ; but (he thought 
it his duty to wait upon her, and to fhew his polite- 
nefs on her arrival, he complied. He was aftonifhed 
at the magnificence of the preparations ; but parti- 
cularly at that multitude of lights, which were raifed 
or let down together, and difpofed in fuch a variery 
of fquare and circular figures, that they afforded one 
of the moftpleafing fpeftacles that has been recorded 
in hiftory. The day following Antony invited her 
to fup with him, and was ambitious to outdo her in 
the elegance and magnificence of the entertainment. 
But he was foon convinced that he came fhort of her 
in both, anc) was the firft to ridicule the meannefs 
and vulgarity of his treat. As Ihe found that An- 
tony's humour favoured more of the camp than of 
the court, (he fell into the fame coarfe vein, and 
played upon him without the leaft referve. Such was 
the variety of her powers in converfation : Her 
beauty, it is faid, was neither aftonUhing nor inimi- 

2 table; 
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.table ; but it derived a force from her wit, md her 
ffafcinating manner, whiqh was abfplutely irrefiftibie. 
Her voice was delightfully melodidli, and had the 
iame variety of modulation, as an inllrumenc cf 
' many ftrings. She fpokq. mod languages ; and there 
were but tew. of the foreign ambafladors whom ibe 
anfwered by.ap interpreter. .She gave audience her- 
ffelf to the Ethiopians, the Troglodites^ the Hebrews, 
Arabs, Syrians, Medes, and Parthians. Nor were 
.thefe all the languages (he underftood, though the 
^kings of Egypt, her predeceflbrs^ could hardly ever 
attain to the Egyptian ^ and fome of them forgot 
even their original Macedonian. 

Antony was fo wholly engro(|ed with her chariQs, 
ithat while his wife:Fulvia was maintaining his intereft 
at Rome againft Ca^far, and tthe P2j;\}n\fni forces, 
aflfembled undjsr the condi;4^ of J^biepjus in Melbpo- 
tamia, were rea^y tp -ent^r Syj\a,j (he led her amor- 
.ous captive in triumph to Alexandria. There the 
iVeteran warrior fell intoev^ry 141^ j^cefi of puerile 
amufement, apd oflfcr^d at ibejfirifiefif bfd^ry^ what 
Antipho calls the greateft of 4)1 perigees, the facrifiic 
of time. This mode of life, they called the inimtabk. 
They vifi ted each other 4lt€rnate]y every day ; and the 
iprofufion of their entertainments is almoft incredible. 
Pbilotas, a phyficianof AmphiflTa, whow^at that time 
.purfumg his ftudies in Alexapdria, told my grandfa- 
ther L^nnprias, that, being^Lcquainted with one of An- 
tony's cooks, he was invited to fee the preparations &r 
.fupper. When he came iptq the. kitchen, befide.an 
infinite variety of other. prpvifions, he obferved eight 
-wild boars reding whole; and 'Qicprefled his furprife 
,atrthe number of thjC copipany for whom this enor* 
.mous provifion muft have been, made. The cook 
Jaughol and faid, that the qompany did not exceed 
i twelve; but that, as every di(h was to be roafted |o 
,a lingle turn ; and as Antony was uncertain as to the 
.time when he. would Tup, , particularly if an extraordi- 
nary bottle, or an extraordinary vein pf c;pnverGt« 

tion 
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tion was going rounds It was neceflary to have a 
fucceffion of fuppers. Philotas added^ that, being ' 
afterwards in the fervice of Antonyms eldeft Ton by 
Fulvia, he was admitted to fup with him when he 
did not fup with his father ; and it once happened^ 
that, when another phylician at table had tired the 
company with his noife and impertinence, he filenced 
him with the. following fophifm : ^here are fame de-^ 

grees of a fever in wbicb cold water is good for a mafi: 
Every man^ who has a fever y has it in fame degree ; 
andy therefore^ cold water is good for every man in a 
fever. The impertinent was ftruck dumb with this 
fyllogifm ^ and Antony's fon, who laughed at his 
diftrefs, to reward Philotas for his good offices, 
pointing to a magnificent fide-board of plate, faid, 
•* All that, Philotas, is yours !** Philotas acknow- 
ledged the kind offer ; but thought it too much for 
iuch a boy to give. And, afterwards, when a fer- 
vant brought the plate. to him. in a cheft, that he 
might put his. feal upon it, he r^fufed,. and, indeed, 
was afraid to accept it : Upon which the fervaqt 
faid, ^^ What are you afraid of? Do not you cmfider 
^' that this is a prefent from the. fon of Antony, who 
^y could eafily give you its weight in gold ? How- 
^' ever, I would recommend it to you to take the 
«< value of it in money. In this plate there may be 
*^ fome curious pieces of . ancient workman(hip that 
^^ Antony, may fet a value on.'* Such are the anec- 
dotes . which my grandfather told me he had from 

. Philotas. 

Cleopatra was not limited to Plato'^ four kinds of 

. flattery ♦. She had an infinite variety, of it. Whe- 

. ther Antony, were in the gay, or the ferious humour, 
ftill (he had fomething ready for his amulement. She 
was with him night and day. She gamed, (he 
drank, (he hunted, (he reviewed with him. In his 

• Afghc^rambles, when he was reconnoitring the doors 
and windows of the citizensi and throwing out his 

jefts 
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jcfts upon them, (he attended him in the habit of i 
fervant, which he alfo, on fuch occafions, afiefted to 
w^ar. From thefe expeditions, he frequently re- 
turned a fuSerer both in perfon and charader. But 
though fome of the Alexandrians were dilpleafed 
with this whimiical humour, others enjoyed it, and 
faid, that Antony prefented his comic parts in 
Alexandria, and refcrved the tragic for Rome. To 
mention all his follies would be too trifling ; but his 
fifhing ftory muft not be omitted. He was a fifhing 
one day with Cleopatra, and had ill fuccefs, which, 
in the prefence of his miftrefs, he looked upon as a 
difgrace ; he, therefore, ordered one of the affiifcants 
to dive and put on his hook fuch as had been taken 
before. This fcheme he put in praftice three or four 
times, and Cleopatra perceived it. She afFe£fced, 
however, to be furprifed at his fuccefs ; exprefled 
her wonder to the people about her ; and, the day 
following, invited them to fee fre(h proofs of it. 
When the following day came, the veffel was crowd- 
ed with people ; and as foon as Antony had letdown 
his line, (he ordered one of her divers immediately 
to put a fait fi(h on his hook. When Antony found 
he bad caught his fiih, he drew up his line ; and 
this, as may be fuppofed, occafioned no fmall mirth 
amongft the fpe6tators. " Go, general,** faid Cleo- 
patra, '* leave fifliing to us petty princes of Phariis 
^^ and Canopus ; your game is cities, kingdoms, aiid 
*' provinces ♦.** 

In the midft of thefe fcenes of fcftivity and dilE- 
pation, Antony received two unfavourable meffi^s -, 
one from Rome, that his wife Fulvia, and his brother 
Lucius, after long diOentions between themfelves, 
had joined to oppofe Caefar, but were overpowered 

and 

* This expreffion of Cleopatra's has fomething of the &mc 
turn with that paiffage in Virgil.— 

Excudent alii fpirantia moUias aera ! , 

In regere imperio populos Romane me)(ReA|o. 
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and obfigeB fso fly out ^f Italy. The other inform- 
ed hkn, thtt Lablemis ami the Pafthiftns had re- 
duced Afia, from Syria and the Euphrates to Lydia 
^nd Ionia. It was with difikulty that even this mufed 
himftom liistothargy : But vtfaking at length, and, 
IkeraUy^ liraking ^em a fit of intoxication, he (^t 
i>ut againft the Parthians, and proceeded as far as 
Phoenicia. H^f^evtr^ upon the receipt of fomc vefy 
-moving betters from Fulvia, he turned his courfe to- 
vards italy, with two hundred (hips. Such of his 
friends as bad fled from whence; he received -, and 
from ffaefe he learnt, t^iat Ftilvia had been the prin- 
cipal caitfe of <he difturbances in Rome. H^r difpo- 
iicionhada natural tendency to violence and difcord; 
«nd, oa this occafion, it was abetted by jeabufy ; 
for (he expefted that the diforders of Italy would call 
-Antony fronfi the arms of Cleopatra. That unhappy 
woman died at Sycion^ in her progrefs to meet her 
laiiband. 

This event opened an opportunity fqr a reconci- 
liation with Caeiar. For when Antony came to Italy* 
•and Caefar expfefled rK> refentinent againft hini, but 
threw the whole blame on Fulvia ; their refpcfttvt 
friends inteifered, and brought them to an ac^ 
commodation. The eaft, withip the boundaries of 
the Ionian fea^ was given to Antony ; the wcftern 
provinces to Caefar; and Lepidus had Africa* 
When they did not accept of the confulfhip them* 
felves, they wete to difpolc of it as they thought pro- 
per in their turns. 

After thefe matters were fettled, they thought of 
means tofecurethis union which fortune had let on 
loot. Caefar had a fifter older than himfelf named 
Odlavia, but they had different mothers. The mo^ 
thcr of O^lavia was Ancharia. Cacfar's mother was 
Attia. He had a great affe&ion for this fitter ; for 
ihe was a woman of extraordinary merit. She had 
been already married to Caius Marcellos j but a little 

Vot. V. E c bcfora 
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before this had buried her hufband ; and, as Antony 
. had loft his wife, there was an opening fo^ Ta frefh 
union. His connexion with Cleopatra, he did 
not a(Fe£t to deny «, but he abfolutely denied dMcbe 
was married to her ; and, in this circuihfUnoe, in- 
deed, his prudence prevailed over his love. His 
marriage with Odavia was univer&Uy wilhecL It 
was the general hope, chat a, woman pf her beauty 
. and diftinguifhed virtues would acquire fucb an in- 
fluence over Antony, as might, in the end, be ia- 
lutary to the ftate. Conditions being mutually 
agreed upon, they proceeded to folemnize the nup- 
. tials at Rome ; and the law which permits no widow 
to marry till the expiration of ten months after the 
deceafe of her hufband, was difpenfed with by the 
fenate. 

Sextus, the fon of Pompey, who was then in pof- 
fcfTion of Sicily, had not only made great ravages in 
Italy, but had covered the fea with fuch a number 
of piratical veflels, under the command of Menas 
and Menecrates, that it was no longer lafe for other 
{hips to pafs. He had been favourable, notwith- 
ftanding, to Antony *, for he had given a kind re- 
ception (o his mother and his wife Fulvia, when 
they were obliged to fly from Rome. .It* was judged 
proper, therefore, to accommodate matters with 
him •, and, for this purpofe, a meeting was held at 
the promontory of Mifcnum by the mole that runs 
jnto the fea. Pompey was attended by his fleet ; 
Antony and Caefar by an army of foot. At this in* 
terview it was fettled, that Pompey .(hould keep 
Sicily and Sardinia, on condition that be fhould clear 
the i'ca of pirates, and fend a certain quantity of com 
. to Rome. When thcfe things were determined, 
they mutually invited each other to fupper ; but it 
/ell to the lot of Pompey to give the firft entertain- 
ment. When Antony afked him where they fhould 
fup: ** There,** faid he, pointing to the admiral- 
galley of fix oars, ^' that is the only patrimonial 

** manfion- 
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" manfion-houfc that is left to Pompey-," and it 
implied, at the fame time, a farcafm on Antony, 
who was then in poflefiioil of his father's houie. 
However, he entertained then! vfery politely, after con- 
ducing them over a bridge from the promontory to 
the (hip that rbde at anchor. During the entertain- 
fheht, while the raillery ran brifkly on Antony and 
Cleopatra, Mtnis came to Pompey add told him 
fecredy, that, if he would permit him to cut the 
table, he would not only make him mailer of Sicily 
and Sardinia, but df the whole Roman empire^ 
Pompey, after a ntoment^s deliberation, anfwered, 
that he (hould have done it without cdnfulting him. 
*' We muft now let it alone,** faid he, " for I cannot 
** break my oath of tfeaty.** The compliment of 
the entertainment wa^ returned by his guefts, and 
he then retired to Sicily. 

Aotony, after the accommodation, fent Ventidius 
into Afia, to flop the progrefs of the Parthians. All 
matters of public adminiftration were conduced 
with the greateft harmony between him and 0£ta- 
vius -, and, in tompliment to the latter, he took 
tipon himfelf the office of high-pried to Caefar the 
diAator. But, alai ! iri their contefts at play, Cae- 
far was- generally fuperior, and Antony was morti- 
fied. Ht had in his houfe a fortune-telling gypfey, 
who was (killed in the calculation of nativities. This 
man, either to oblige Cleopatra, or following the in* 
teftigation of truth, told Antony that the ftar of his 
fortune, however glorious in itfelf^ was eclipied and 
obfciired by Caefar^s, and advifed him, by aU means, 
to keep at the greateft diftance from that young man. 
" The genius of your life/* faid he^ " is afraid of 
" his : when it is alone, it*s port is eredk and fear- 
*^ Ufk ; when his approaches, it is dejefted and de<* 
*' pre(t.** Indeed, there were many circumftances 
that feemed to jufiify the conjurer's doftrine : For in 
every kind of play, whether they caft lots, or caft 
the die^ Antony was ftill the lofer. In their cock- 

E c 2 fights. 
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^to» aod qiMHr%htsi» it wa& ft^l Caolar's ceck^ 
and Cac^MT^s qu^l Theic things cc>-operating; wick 
the Gonjiurci^s objfetv4^oft9» l^i^ch sak^Sk&i on Aur 
tony, that Ik gave up th^ numa^m^t of bis c|t^ 
mcftic affiurs tp: Csierar, aiKi I^k l$%i» Oftavi^ 
who had bf th^ tii^e bfoug^ h^n^^ ^. d^gbtcr, fat 
took with Kim into Qreocd H^^^i^^d m Atben^ 
and there he learnt th^t his a^fs v? A^a, under 
Ventidius, were ru<:ce^fu) ; that the Pvdlis^l$ weor 
touted, and that Li^k))snu$ aii4 Ph^napa^es, chf 
ableft generals c^ Qtodies, ffU 19^ the battle* I4 
honour of this yi^h>ryy h^ g^ve anjenjtectainment co 
the Greeks, and treateid ihe i^i;bfi^s wijth aa czhi- 
hittonoftheGymiiaftic ^mfls, tn wJbi$h hp topk tba 
mafter's part hmoTdf. Xkjs ifijbe^ ^fi epfigoa of the 
general were laid aGdc i th^ rods, th< dp^k, aad 
the flippers of the Gymnafia/^ck' w^f affu^M^d i. and 
when the combatanits. had liE>«gk^ f^pieatty, be 
parted them himCelf^ 

When be went to the war, hg teok with, him a 
crown of the facred oUtc; and, bj the diredioo of 
ibme oracle or otbcf , a. velfel of w^^r filj^d out of 
the Ckpfydra *• In thje mean tiia;, Pacorus^ ibo 
of the king of Parthia,. mad^ an iacufri^n into Sy- 
ria, but was routed by Veitfiidius. ii^ Cycreftica^ and, 
with the grcateft part of his^ axn9.y, && in the battle. 
This celebrated vi£kory aijid« amp^ amends for the 
defeat of Craflfus, Thic P^ctMa^s biyi now been 
thrice conquered, and were conSflted^ within the 
bounds of Media ^d IVIefopot^mia^ Ventidius 
would not purfoe the Parthians auy farther, for fear 
of exciting the eavy c^ AntQoy i be, thr^iefore, turn* 
ed his arms a^inCk the revoUers, and bought them 
back to tlieir duty. Among(t the^ was Antiochus^ 
the king of Commagene, whom I^ bfiieged in the 
city of Samofata. That princ^i at (uAy oflSrred m 

pay 

* The. ClcpQrdra was a (biiotain belonging to the^ citadel at 
Athens; fo called, becaufe it was fojaetiinesrlull of water^ and 
ibaictiaies empty. 
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^tjr a tttouTaiid tfi|ent«, ^d t;o f^bmit bimfdf to the 
RMinn ^tnp^re ; upon wbtch V«Atidiu$ told him, 
tliat be txHlft fend fHTopofals to Antony; for he was 
tjpntn at no great dtftance ; ^wd be had not cOcn- 
noiflioDed VchkaIhis 10 make f>«ace with Antiochus^ 
^t fomctbiiig at Imft fnjgbt be done by hin^fclf. 
9mC while the fKge was chui proion^ed^ and the 
people of S^ino^ ^elbaired of obtaining terms^ 
thM defpair proditced a degft e of couri^e which de- 
feated eveqr eflfbct of the bcfif gers $ and Antony was 
at lift recced to llie di%facefo] accdfity of accept- 
iftg tbree hMdirtd tlkitts. 

After be bfd-dwe lome Ikde towards fettling the 
aShirt of S)(rui, lire returned to Athens, and ient Yen- 
tidius to Ronte to en)oy the feward of his merit in a 
tfiwnpb. He was the only general that ever triumph* 
dd over the Partbkiis. His birch was obfcure, out 
his conme^tiens with Antony brought him into great 
^(K>inta)ems ; and, by making the beft ufe of tbem, 
lie confirm^ what was faid of Antony and Odavius 
Qnff&tf that they were mere fuceefsful by their lieu- 
tenants than when diey commanded in perfon. This 
obfervation, with regard to Antony in particular, 
might be jiiiftiOed by the fuccefe of Soflius and Ca^ 
nkhus. The former had done great things in Sy- 
via \ and rile latter, whom he left in Armenia, re- 
duced the whole country $ and, after defeating the 
kings of Iberia and Albania, penetrated as far as 
Moimi Gamcaftiis, and fpread the terror of Antony's 
name and power through tbofe barbarous nations. 

Soon ateer this, vpon heaving fome difagreeable 
i;eports .concerning the defigns or the conduA of Cae- 
£ir, he failed for Italy winh a fleet of three hundred 
ftifM ; andi^ being refufed the harbour of Br undu* 
fiiun, he made for Tarentum. There be was pre» 
vailed on by his wife Oftavia, who accompanied 
him, and was then pregnant a*third. time, to fend 
Jber to her brother ; and (he was fortunate enough 
tp meet him in her journey, attended by his two 

E e 3 friends. 
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friends, Mecenas and Agrippa. In her confcrence- 
vith him, fhe inneated him to conlider the pecu* 
liarity of her fituation, and not tq make the happicft 
woman in the world the mc^ unfortunate. ^* The 
" eyes of all," faid (he, f* arc neccflarily turned on 
^^ me, who am the wife of Antony, and the fifter of 
Caefar; and (hould thefe chicft of the empire, 
mi fled by hafty counfels, involve the whole iii 
war, whatever may be the event, it will be un- 
*P happy for me." Caefar was ibftened by them- 
treaties of his fifter, and proceeded with peaceable 
views to Tarentum. His arrival aflbrded a general 
fatisfadion to the people. They were plealed to fee 
fuch an army on the (hore, and fuch a fleet in the 
harbour, in the mutual difpofition for peace ; and 
nothing but compjiments and expreflions of kindnefi 
paffing between the generals. Antony firft invited 
Caefar to fup with him, and, in compliment to Oc« 
f avia, he accepted the invitation. At length it was. 
agreed, that Caefar fhould give up to Antony two 
legions for the Parthian fervice ; and that Antony, 
in return, (hould leave a hundred armed gallies with 
Caefar. Qdavia, moreover, engaged Antony to 
^ive up twenty light fhips to Caefar, and procured 
from her brother a thoufand foot for her huiband. 
Matters being thus accommodated, Caefar went to 
war with Pompey for the recovery of Sicily ; and 
Antony, leaving under his prote£bion, his wife, and 
hi^ children, both by the prefent and the former 
marriage, failed for Afia. 

Upon his approach to Syria, the love of Cleo- 
patra, which had fo long been dormant in his heart, 
and which better counfels feemed totally to have fup- 

Sreft, revived again, and took pofieflion of his foul. 
^he unrqly ftced, to which Plato ^ compares certain 
' ' • * paflions, 

f PIutarcH here alludes to that paflage in Plato, where b^ 
compares the foul to a winged chariot with two hories and z 
charioteer. * One of thefe limes is mifchiefoas and onriily ; the 
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t>aQlons, gnce more broke loofe, and in fpite of 
honour^ intercft, and prudence, Antonys fenc Fon- 
teius C^pito to conduS: Cleopatra into Syria. 

. Upon her arrival, he made her the moft magnifi- 
cent, prefents. He gave her the provinces of Phoe-* 
nicia, Caelofyria, Cyprus, great part of Cilicia, that 
diftrid of Judaea which produces tha balm, and that 
part of Arabia Nabathea which lies upon the ocean. 
Thefe extrav^ant gifts were difagreeable to the Ro- 
mans:. For, though he had often conferred on pri- 
vate peifons . conliderable governments and king- 
doms; though he had deprived many princes of- 
their dominions, and beheaded Antigonusof Judaea, 
the firft king that ever fuffered in fuch a manner * ; * 
yet nothing fo much difturbed the Romans as his 
enormous profufion in favour of that woman. Nor 
were they lefs offended at his giving the furnames of 
the fun and moon to the twins he had by her. 

, But Antony knew well how to give a fair appear- 
a^nce to the moft difreputable anions. The great- 
nefs of the Roman empire, he faid, appeared more 
in giving than in receiving kingdoms-, and that it 
was proper for perfons of high birth and ftation to 
extend and fecure their nobility by leaving children 
and fucceflfors born of different princes ; that his an- 
ceftor Hercules trufted not to the fertility of one. 
woman, as if he had feared the penalties annexed to 
the law of Solon ; but by various connexions with 
the fex, became the founder of many families. 

After Orodes was flain by his fon Phraatcs f, who 
took pofleflioh of the kingdom, many of the Par- 

' E c 4 thian 

c^her grntle and traiftable. The charioteer is reafon : the unroly 
horfe denotes the concupifcent^ and the tradable horfe the 
irafcibie parti - Plato, Phaed 

* Dion tells us that Antigonus was firfl tied to a ilake and' 
whipped; and that, afterwards, his throat was <;ut. a-Jt^^ai-f 
and not ^lA^ic^f, is the word he ufes. Livy fays, Deligati ad 
falum^ virgi/que caefi^ et feci&i percujjt. 

f The fame Phraates that Horace mentions. Redditutn, Cyri 
fil'iQ Pbraateft'* Lib. lU. Ode 2. 
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thkn cdefa Rtd to AsKonfi. iind among^ the fcft^ 
Manures, a man of great digaity and: power. An^ 
tony thinkine tbsac Monete^ in his fbrtuwy rafem^. 
bted Thcauftodds, and cooBparicig hia; own weakh 
aod magnificence^ w that of the kicga of Ba> 
Gsif gave him three cities, Larifia^ Aredoila^ and: 
Hieraoopolis^ which waa before called Bombyce. 
But when Phraacea fim Moncfisa affumnces of hit 
fafcty, he itadily difmifled htm* Oii tfaia occa-> 
fu^n he fdmied a fcheOK to deceive Phr^atei. He 
pretended a difpofitku» for ptno^ and recfuifed'' 
only/ that the Roouib ftandarda and enfigos whidi 
had been taken at the defeat of Crafius^ and fodi 
of the priieners as ftill furvived^ might be refiared« 
He fent Ckopatra into Bgypt^ after whfidi he^' 
mat*ched through Arabia and Armenia^ wfaerc^ as> 
feon as his own troops were joined by the alHcss^ he- 
reviewed bis army. He. had jbverd princes > in aU 
liance w:ith him^ but Artavaides^ king of Aitneela, 
was the moft powerful ; for he f arnifli^ Qz . thoofaDci^ 
h^e and feven thou&nd foot* At thjs review thety 
appeared fixty thoufand Roman foot, and ten thoi^ 
fand horfe, who, thoA^igk chiefly Gauls and Spa* 
niards, were reckoned as Eomaos. Jfae number of' 
the allies, including the light armed and the cavalry^ 
amounted to thirty thoufand. 

This formidable armament, whick ftreckr terror- 
into the Indians beyond Ba£lria, and alarmed all 
Afia, his attachment to Cleopatra reiujiered periefdy- 
tifelefs* His impatience to return and fpend the 
winter in her arms, made him take the 0eld too early, 
in the leafon, and precipitated all his meafurcs. As 
a man who is under the power of enchantment, cat^ 
pnly aft as the impulfe of the magic direfts him, his 
eye was continually drawn to Cleopatra, and to re- 
turn to her was a greater object than to conquer the 
world. He ought certainly to have wintered in Ar- 
mcnia^ that he might give a proper refpite and re- 

frclhment 
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I fffAaaent to his mciu afcar^ inarch of ^ thoufimd' 

I ibUqs. In l!he earl]^ put of the ipring^ be (hookl 

f htt^ imdk hioa&lf ma&cr of Miilia^ before the 

I Patthiaa troopr wore drawn out of gamiba: But 

t hitint|toWnoe pmhimxqpoii tfaetnarch, and leaving 

i Armenb on the left; he. paflikd^ through the province 

of Atropatenc^ and laid wafle the countcy. in his 
faafte^ he left behind bim the battering eogines^i 
.anongft^ which waa a ram eighty font k>ng^ and- 
tbefe foUowed the gamp on three hundced. carriages. 
Hitd any. damage happened to thefe^ irwotdd have 
been impofllble to repur them in this upper part of 
Afia^ where there is n6 uofiber of height or meogth 
fdfflcidit for the porpofe However*, they wets 
hfoogfat after hhn under tke conduft of- Statianiis;. 
and^ in the meantime^ he laid fiege to thn laig^* 
ctcy of Bhraata, the refidence of the King of MediaV 
wives and children. Here he perceived his error in- 
leaving die er^nei behind^ for want of whkh he 
WHS [otoliged JG^ xbrow up amount agamft the waU i: 
aitd that required confiderable time and labour. 

In the mean tiine, Pbraaie» came up with aini^ 
merous army v and being infermed that Antony had* 
left behind him his macMMs^ hefent a large detach* 
ment to intercept them. Tlvis party feilupon Sta^ 
tianus, who, with ten thoufand of his men, war 
(tlin upon the fpot. Many were taken pifenets^ 
amoK^ whom was king Polemo i and the machioea> 
were leized by the enemy and deftroyed. 

Thk mifcarria^ greatly difcoumged the atmy ^ 
;^ A^tavafdes, cfeo^h he had been the promoter 
of the war, withdrew his forces in defpair. The- 
P^rth^s^ on the 0(>her hand> encouraged by their 
fuccefs, came up with the Romans whUe they were 
employed in the fiege, and treated them with the^ 
moft infolent menaces and contempt. Antony, who^ 
knew that defpair and timidity would be the confe* 
quence of ina^ion, led out ten legions, three prae<» 
porian pohor ts heavy armed, and the whole body of 

cavalry, 
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cavalry, 'on the bufinefs of foraging. He was ptt^ 
fuaded,' at the fame time, that this was the only me- 
thod of drawing -the enemy after him, and brtnguig 
them to a battle. After one day's progrefs, be ob- 
ferved the enemy . in motion, and watching an op- 
portunity to fatt upon him in his march. Hereupon 
he put up in his camp the fignal for batde ; but, at 
the fame time» (truck his tents, as if his inteotion 
was not to fight, but to retire. Accordingly he 
pafied the army of the barbarians, -which was drawn 
up in form or a creicent : but he had prevkHifly 
,giyen orders to the horie to charge the enemy, £ill 
fpeed, as foon as their ranks* were within reach of 
the legionary troops. The P^hians were ftruck 
with aftonifhment at the order of the Roman army, 
when they obferved (hem pais at regular intervals 
without confufion, and hrandiib their pikes in fi- 
knee. 

' • When the fignal was given for battle, the horfe 
tAirned (hort and fell with loud ihouts on- the enemy. 
The Parthians received the attack with ftmuie&, 
though they were too clofe in with them for the 
ufe of their bows. But when the infantry came ta 
the charge, their fhouts, and the dalhing of their 
arms, fo frightened the enemy's horfes, that they 
were no longer manag^ahte ; and the Parthians fled 
without once engaging. Antony, purfued than 
dofely, in hopes that this adion would, in a great 
mcafure, terminate the war. But when the infantry 
had followed them fifty furlongs, and the cavalry at 
leaft an hundred and fifty, he found that he had not: 
flain above eighty of the enemy, and that thirty only 
were taken prifoners. Thus, the little advantage of 
their viftories, and the heavy lofs of their defeats, 
as in the recent inftance of the carriages, was a frefh. 
difcouragement to the Romans. " . 
' . The day following, they returned with their bag- 
- gage to the camp before Phraata. In their march 
they met with fame ftraggliog troops of the enecny^ 
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afterwards with greater parties, and at laft with the • 
whole body, which, having eafily rallied, appeared 
like a frefh army, and hasaflfed them in fuch a man^' 
ner, that it was with difficulty they reached their 
!canip. 

The Median, garrifbn, in th? abfence of Antony^ 
' had made a i^lly ; and thofe wha were left to defend 
' the mount, ba4 quitted their poit and fled. An- 
f tony, at his return, punifted the fygitives by deci- 
mation. That is, he divided them into tens; and, 
in each divifion, put one to death, on whom the lot 
happened to fall. Thofe that efcaped, hs^d their al- 
Ipwance in barley inftead of wheat. * * 

Both parties now found' their difficultiea in the 
war. Antony had the dread of famine before him, 
' for he could not forage without a terrible flayghter 
of his men ; and Phraates, who knew the temper 
pf the Parthians, was apprehenfive, that, if the Ro- 
mans perfifted in carrying on th& fiege, as foon aS| 
the autumnal equinox was pad, and the winter fet 
in, he ihould be defiirced by his army, which would 
not at that time endure the open field. To prevent 
this, he had recourle to ftratagem. He ordered his 
officers not to purfue the Romans too clofe when they 
were foraging, but to permit them to carry off pro- 
vifions. He commanded them, at the fame time, 
to compliment them on their valour ; and to exprefs 
iiis high opinion of the Roman bravery. They were 
inftru£i:cd, likewife, as opportunity might offer, to 
blame the obftinacy of Antony, which expofed fo 
many brave men to the feverities of famine and a 
winter campaign, who mud fuffer of courfe, not- 
withftanding all the Parthians could do for them^ 
while Phraatas fought for nothing more than peace, 
though he was ftill defeated ' in his benevolent in- 
tentions. 

Antony, on thefe reports, began to conceive! 

hopes ; but he would not offer any ;crms before he 

. wasfatisfied whether they came origin^illy from the 

^ ' ' ^ • ^^ king. 
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kirtg* The etiemy Af&iPed him, tksit fiich were the 
ftntkn^ncs df Fkraates i and, being; indueed to be* 
]i€v« theiA, he fent fome ckf his friends to dcnoand 
tlie ftandwdU afnd f h« prifoners tbct csine into their 
hands on the defeat of CrafTus ; for he thougbc, if 
hB ^fuaifded flotiifn|, it mjgbc appear that he was 
pkoftd trich ihe pivilege dF retreating. The Par- 
tMin anfid^ered^ that the ftandardi aod •^ifonofs cotdd 
nn bd reAoredi but that Ac|tony, if fae cbov^g^ 
pMper, «nfe at lii\m9ty to retreat in mc^. 

After fame^ftm days had bcsn fp^nt in making up 
^ ^i^^^ be t}egan his march. On this occaQan^ 
though he had the bappieft etoqucnce in midnOmg 
Im fSdiffii, and reconcfling them to every finrndon 
andovtnt} yst, whether it was through fliatne, or 
ibrrow, or both, he teft chat office to Domiriiis 
Aenoborboi. Some ci them were efliended at this 
as an ad of eentamfpt. Bw the greater pem under- 
jtood die caofe) and, pitying their genenl, paid him 
ftill ^acer attencion. 

Antony hid determined to take his rout tfaroogh 
^ plain and open country ) but a certain M ardiao, 
who w^ Wen acqoaint^d with, the praftices of the 
Farthian^^ and htGKl approved his faith to the Romans 
a€ she battle when the machines were loft, advifed 
him to take the tnoun^ins on his right, and not to 
mpofe his heavy-farmed troops in an open ceemny 
td the attacks of the Parthian bowmen and cavalty. 
Fhraates, he faid, amufed him with fA pramifis, 
]iiere)y to draw him off from the fiege -, but if he 
would cake him for his guide, he woulacondu^ hini 
by d way that was nearer, and better ftnrnifhed with 
lieceltkries. Antony dehberated for fome time upon 
shis. He wotEitd not appear to doubt the honour oif 
the Parchians after the truce they had agreed tO| 
and yet, he could not but approve of a way which 
was nearer, and which lay through an inhabit* 
ed country. At laft, he required the neceflary 
pledges of the Mardian's faith, which he gave m 

fuScring 

3 
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iuSeriiftg VnAfelf to be bounc} tiQ be fl)oul4 h^v^ 
coQdudtd th$ ^cpy into Armenia. In this ^ondl- 
cioft he ](nl the Romws peace^bjy »l<Mig fbf twp 
days : but 0» the tbir4 wh^n Antony, ^xpft^ifig 
nmhifl^ Itb ih^n the Partbiaos, w^8 m^fching for- 
ward m difopdeHjr Tecvrity, the Mardian qbicpving 
the ipounda of a river broken dowA, mi the wanr^ 
Ice Qut lofiQ the plain where ihey were to paft, cei- 
ckukd that the Panbia^3 had done this |o retard 
•their maccfa» afid advifecl Antony to be ^n his gviafd; 
for the enemy^ hefaid> w^s at no great djtftaRce. 
Whilft ADtony wa$ drawing up his mea, an4 pre- 
f>arlng iuch M them a3 were armed with dart;s and 
41ing9 to make a falLy aeainft the eneaDy^ the Parthiaos 
came iipon hiWf aod, by ftwro^nding hi^ army, 
iiarraBed it on every ^t. The lighiraFined Kor 
roans, indeed, m^^e ap incurfion upqn themi, and;, 
:ga]ling them with their mifiive wtapons, obliged 
them to retreat; but they foon returned to the 
charge, titt a band of the Gaulish cav^ry attacked 
and difpecfed them ; fo that they appeared nQ mpre 
that day. 

Antony» upon thta, found what niesifune^ he was 
to takei and^ eoveriAg both wings and the rear 
with fuch troops as were armed with miiUve wear 
pons, hia army marghed in the form of a fquare: 
The cavalry bad orders to repel the attacks of the 
enemy, hw not to purfue them to asy great diftance. 
The Patthians, of courie, when in four fucceflivt 
days they could make no confiderable iniprefHon^ 
and found themfeiyes equally annoyed in their turn» 
grew more remifs, and, finding an excufe in the 
winter-feafon, began to think of a retreat. On the 
fifth day, Flavtus Gallus, a general officer of great 
courage and vak)ur, requefted Antony, that he would 
indulge him with a number of* ligbt-aFmcd troops 
from the rear, together with a few horfe from the 
front ; and with thefe he propofed to perform fome 
conGderable explpic. Thefe he obtained, and. in 

repelling 
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repelling the attacks of the Parthians, he did no^ 
like the reft, retreat by degrees towaids the bod^ of 
the army, but maintained his ground, and fbugiic 
. rather on the oflFen Ave than on the defenfive. When 
the officers of the rear obfetved that he was feparatcd 
from the reft, they fent to recall him, but he did 
not obey the fummons. It is faid, however, that 
Titius the quaeftor turned back the ftandaFd^ and 
inveighed againft Gallus for leading fo many brave 
men to deftfuftion. Gallus, on the other hand, re- 
turned his reproaches, and commmanding thofe 
^ho were about him to ftand, he made his retreat 
alone. Gallus had no fooner made an impreflion on 
the enemy^s front, than he was furrounded. In this 
diftrefs he lent for afilftance ) and here the genend 
officers, andCanidiUs, the favourite of Antonys a- 
mongft the reft, committed a moft capital error. 
inftead of leading the whole army againft the Par* 
thians, as foon ds one detachment was overpowered^ 
they fent another to ic^s fupport ; and thus, by de- 
grees, they would have facriBced great part of the 
troops, haid not Antony come haftily from the front 
with the heavy armed, and urging on the third le- 
gion through the midft of the fugitives, ftopped the 
enemy*s purfuit. 

In this action no fewer than three, thoufand were 
flain, and five thoufand brought back wounded to the 
camp. Amongft the laft was Gallus, who had four 
arrows (hot through his body, and foon after died 
of his wounds. Antony vifired all that had fuflered 
on this unhappy occalion, and confoled them with 
tears of real grief an<l affeftion : While the wounded 
foldiers, embracing the hand of theirgcneral, intreat- 
ed him not to attend to their fuffi^rings but to his own 
health and quiet^ " While oof general is fafe, all,** 
faid they, " is well." It is certain that there was not 
in thofe days a braver or a finer army. The men wer« 
tall, ftout, able and willing to endure the greatcft 
toil$. Their rctpeft and ready obedience to their 

general 
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•general was Wonderful. Not a man in the army, 

' from the firft officer to the meancft foldier, but 
would have preferred the favour of Antony to hi& 

own life and iafety. In all thele refpeds they were 
at leaft equal to the armies of ancient Rome. A va- 
riety of caufes, as we have obferved, concurred to 
produce this : Antony's noble birth, his eloquence, 
his candour, his liberality and magnificence, and 
the familiar plealantry of his converfation. Thefe 
were the general caufes of the afFe.6tion he found in 
his army ; and, on this particular occafion, his fym-*- 
pathifiog with the wounded and attending to their 
•wants, m^de them totally forget their fufferings. 

The Parthians, who had, before^ begun to lan- 
gui(h in their operations, were lb much elevated 
with this advantage, and held the Romans in fuch 
contempt, that they even fpentthe night by their 
camp, in hopes of feizing the baggage while they 
deferted their tents. At break of day numbers more 
came up, to the amount, as it is faid, of forty thou* 

, fand horfe : for the Parthian king had fent even his 
body guard, (b confident was he of abfolute victory; 
as to himfelf, he never was prefent at any engage- 
inent« 

Antony being now to addrefs his foldiers, called for 
roourning apparel, that his fpeech might be more af- 
fe&ing ; but as his friends would not permit this, 
he appeared in his general's robe. Thofe that had 
been viAorlous he praifed, thofe who had fled he re- 
proached ; the former encouraged him by every tef- 
timony of their zeal ; the latter, offering themfclves 
either to decimation or any other kind of punifhment 
that he might think proper to inflift upon them, 
intrcated him to forego his forrow and concern. 
Upon this he raifed his hands to heaven, and prayed 
to the gods, '* That if his happier fortune was to be 
♦^ followed by future evil, it might aflfcft only hini- 
"felf, and that his army might be fafe and vic- 
" torious."^ 

The 
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The (iay foUomng thejr mardKed out in 
firtncr or^, and (i^ Ptrthiaosg ^bo tlpia^t thcf 
h«d jQOtbkjig to do bat to plw)^, wboA chey fiar 
sbeur ciyemy in frefh fpkits aii<i in n capacity lor le* 
jiewiog thfi eogagetpem* were a»refKieI]r 4ifoDCKr» 
ed. IWevery they fell iqaon the Romanfi liom tkr 
accent declivities, and gdiiod them wiik dirir ar- 
rows .a9 they were n^archiiig flowlgr forward. Againft 
€hcfe attacks the ligkt*arined traoips wcMre coveted 1^ 
the legioA^rks, who placing ofie knee qpoo tke 
grovnd) received the arrows on ti»eir (bielda. The 
rank that was behind covered that which wiaA hcka 
in a regular gradation ; fb that this carioi^a foitifica- 
tion» which defended tbeon fr0m the arrowis of the 
enemy, refembled the roof of a lioufe. 

The Parthians, who thought that the Ranmns icft- 
ed on their knees only through wearinefs and JMtgnc^ 
threw away their bows and caoie ta ckfe eogagc** 
foent with their %ears. Upon this the RmDoot 
leaped up with a loud (bout, cue to pieces thofe «fa» 
came firlt to the attack and put all the roft lo fli^ 
This method of attack and defence being repeaiDi 
every day, they made \mt Ittde progre& in cbdr 
march, and were, befides, diftrefled for want of pro^ 
vifioos ; they could not forage without fighting ; the 
corn they could get waa but little, and even dim^ tbcf 
had M£ inftruments to grind. The greateft pan 
of them had been left behind i for many of dicir 
brafts of burthen were dead, and many weve cm* 
ployed in carrying the fick and wounded. It is {aid 
that a buihcl of wheat, Atcic meafure, was ibki for 
fifty drachmas, and a barley loaf for it^a weight in 
Alver. Thoie who ibu^t for roots and pot-herbs 
JFound few that they had boenaccuftomedtoeac, and 
in taking unknown herbs, they met with one that 
brought on madoefs and death. He that had catca 
of it immediately loft all memory and knowledge ; 
but, at the fame time, would buf]^ himfelf in turning 
and moving every (tone he met with, as if he was 

upon 
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tjpon feme very important purfuic. The camp 
*was full of unhappy men bending to the ground^ 
and thus digging up and removing ftones^ *cill at 
laft they were carried off by a bilious vomicing ; 
^hen wine *, the only remedy -f, was not to be had. 
Thus, while numbers perilhed, and the Parchians 
fiill continued to harrafs them, Antony is faid fre^^ 
quently to have cried out, ^^ O the ten thoufand !" 
alluding to the army that Xenophon led from Baby*^ 
Icn both a longer way;);, and through more nu- 
merous confliAs, and yet led in fafety. 

The ParthianS) when they found that they could 
not break throughthe Roman ranks, nor throw them 
into diforder, but werefrequendy beaten in their at-^ 
tacks, begun once more to treat their foragers in a 
peaceable manner. They* fhewed them their bows 
unftrung, and informed them that they had given up 
the purfuit and were going to depart. A few 
Mcdes, they faid, might continue the rout a day or 
two longer, but they would give the Romans no 
trouble, as their only purpofe was to protect fome of 
the remoter villages. Thefe profeflions were ac- 
companied with many kind falutations; infomuch 
that the Romans conceived frelh hopes and fpirits ; 
and, becauie the way over the mountains was faid to 
be deftitute of water, Antony once more was dcflrous 
of taking his rout through the plains. When he 
was going to put this fcheme in execution, one 
Mithridates, coufin to that Monefes, who had for- 
merly fought his procedtion, and been prefented by 

Vol. V. F f him 

« 

9 

f The ancients held wine to be a principal remedy againft 
vomiting. Fraterea itomitionesfi^it, 

Plin. Nat. Hifi. 1. xxiii. c. i. 

f It was likewife ellecmed good againft many kinds of poi- 
fon. Merum eft contra ciculam, Actnita gi cmnia qua refrigerant re" 
medium, J bid. 

X When Plutarch fays that Xenophon led his ten thoufand a 
longer way, he aiuft mean to te^Q^nate Antony's march witb 
ilrmeoia. 
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bim with tliree oitiesi, came from the enemy's camfr, 
wd deGred he might 1x5 perimttod to fpetk with ibme 
periba that uodemood the SyrisHi or the Parthias 
bnguage. Alexaiidtr of Anciocb, a friend of An- 
tony's went out to him, and ^tr the Fkrthian bad 
informed htm who ho waa, and attributed his com^ 
ing to the kindnefs of Moniefes^ he aiked bim, wba- 
ther be did not fee at a great diftaace before hiaa a 
range of high hiUs. '' Undet thofe hilk^'* laid he, 
^^ the whole Parthiaa army )its in ambuicade Sot 
^ you : for at the foot of tbot mountains there is a 
fpacious pkttn^ and there, when,, deluded by their 
artificer, you have kfc the vny orer the b^^u% 
<^ they expeft to fiod yonw In the mouatain raadsy 
indeed, you have thirft and toil to conteiKl witb 
as ufiial; but, fhould Antony take tbo ptains^ 
^ he mud expeft the fate of Craflus,*' 

After he had given this information,, he departed; 
and Antony on the occafion afiembled a cooocil^ 
and amongft the reft his Mardian gvide, who coa- 
curred with the dire&ions of thf? Paruiian. The wof 
over the plains,, he faid, was hardly praclicaUe, 
were tbere no enemy to eontcRd with. The wind^ 
ings were long and tedious, and difficult to be made 
out« The rugged way over the mouatsuns, on the 
contrary,, had no other difficulty in it thaa to endure 
thirft for one day. Antony, therefore, chained 
his mind, and; orderiog eack maa to taks water a* 
long with himi, took the mouatain road by night. 
As there wa$ not a fufficient number of vefels^ 
fome conveyed their water in helmets, and others in 
bladders. 

The Parthlans we<e informed of AntonyV motions, 
aod, contrary to cuAom, purfued him in the night 
About fpn-rife they came up with the rear, weacy a» 
it wa5 with, toil and watching; for that night they 
had travelled thirty miles. In this condition they 
had to contend with an uoi&xpc^ed enemy, aod being 
at 0ncc oblijfcd to 6ght. wd continue their noarch, 

their 
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th^ir tfiii4 became ftiU more infupportable. At laft 
the front came up to a river, the waiter of which was 
cool and elear, but being 4att and acrimonious, it 
occafloned a pain in the ftomach and bowds that 
had been heated sind inflamed with thirft. The 
Mardian guide had, indeed, forewarned them of 
this^ but the poor fellows rejecting the infbrmation 
that vi^OB brought them, drank eagerly of the ftream. 
Antony^ running dmongft the ranks, intreated 
them to forbeiu- but a little. He told them that 
there was another river at no great diftance, the wa<^ 
ter of which might be drank with fafety i and that 
the way was fb extremely rocky and uneven that it 
ivas impoOlhle for the enemy V cavalry topurfue. 
At the fame time he founded a retreat to caU off fuch 
as were engaged with the enemy, and gave the fig- 
nal for pitching their tents, that they might at leaft 
have the convenience of (hade. 

While the tents were fixing, and the Parrhians, 
as uiuat, retiring from the purfuit, Mithridaces came 
again, and Alexander beino^ fent out to him, he ad- 
vtled that the Romans, after a little reft, (hould 
rife and make for the river, becaufe the Parthians did 
not propofe to carry their purfuit beyond it. Aloe- 
ander reported this to Antony, and Midiridates 
being prefented with as many phials and cups of 
gold as he could conceal in his garments, once more 
left the camp. Antony, white it was yet day, ftruck 
his tents, and marched, unmolefted by the enemy. 
But-fo dreadful a night as followed he had never 
paflfed. Thofe who were known to be pofleflcd of 
gold or filver were Qain and plundered, and the mo« 
ney that was conveyed in the baggage was made a 
prey of. LaO: of all Antonyms baggage was £bi2ed, 
and the richeft bowls and tables were cut afunder and 
divided amongft the plunderers. The greatcft error 
and diftra£tion ran through the whole army, for it 
was concluded that the inroads of the enemy had oc- 
ca(toncd this flight and confufion. Antony fent for 

' F f 2 ,€nc 
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one of his freedmen called Rhamnus, and made him 
fwear that he would flab him and cut off bis hcad^ 
>vhencver he fliould command him, that he might 
neither fall alive into the hands of the enemy, nor be 
known when dead. While his friends were weeping 
around him, the Mardian guide gave him ibme encou- 
ragement, by telling him that the river was at hand, 
as he could perceive by the cool freflinefs of the air 
that ifTued from it, and that, of courfe, the troubles of 
his journey would foon be at an end, as the night 
nearly was. At the fame time he was informed that 
all thefe difocders had been occafioned by the avarice 
of the foldiers, and he, therefore, ordered the fig- 
nal for encamping that he might redbify his diiorder- 
ed army *„ 

It was now day-light, and as foon as the troops 
were brought to a little order, the Parthians once 
more began to harrafs the rear. The Cgnal was, 
therefore, given to the light-troops to engage, and 
the heavy armed received the arrows under a roof of 
Ihiclds as before. The Parthians, however, durft 
not come any more to clofe engagement, and whea 
the front had advanced a little farther, the river was ia 
fight. Antony firft drew up the cavalry on the banks 
to carry over the weak and wounded. The combat 
was now over, and the ihirfty could enjoy their water 
in quiet. .At fight of the river the Parthians unftrung 
thc:ir bows, and, with the highefl: encomiums on 
their bravery, bade cheir enemies pafs over in peace. 

They 

* Plutarch does not in this place appear to be rufficieBtl7 in- 
formed. The caufe of this fumulc in the aimy could not be the 
tivarice of the foldiers only, fince that might have operated long 
before, and at a tixne when they were capaole of enjoying money. 
I'hcir object now was the prcfervation of life ; and it was iks 
.wealth but water that they wanted. We muft look for the caufe 
of this diforder then in fome other circnmdance ; and that pro- 
•bably was the report of the>r general's defpair, or poflibly of his 
death ; for, otaerwife, they would hardly have plundered hk 
ba[^oaoe. The fidelity and affedion they had fltewn him in all 
^thcii aiftreiTcSf a Jord a fuftcient argument on this behalf. 
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'I'hcy did fo, .and after the neceflary refrelhrnents, 
proceeded on their march, without much confidence 
m the Panhian praifc or profcffions. Within fix 
days from the, laft battle they arrived at the river 
Araxes, which divides Media from Armenia. This 
river, on account of the depth and ftrength of it's 
current, feemed difficult to pafs, and a rumour, • 
moreover, ran through the army that the enemy was 
there in ambufcade, to attack them as they forded 
it. However they paflcd over in fafety, and when 
they fct foot in Armenia, with the avidity of ma- ^ 
riners when they firft come on (hore, they kifled the 
ground in adoration, and embraced each other with 
a pleafure that could only exprefs itfelf in tears. 
The ill confequences of their former extremities, 
however, difcovered themfelves even here; for as 
they nowpafled through a country of plenty and pro- 
fufion, their too great indulgences threw them into 
the dropfy and the cholic. Antony, on reviewing 
his army, found that he had loft twenty thoufand 
foot and four thoufand horfe, more than half of 
which had not died in battle, but by ficknefa. They 
had been twenty-fevcn days in their return from 
Phraatae, and had beaten the Parthians in eighteen 
engagements •, but thefe viftories were by no means 
complete* becaufe they could not profecute their ad- 
vantages by purfuit. 

• Hence it is evident that Artavafdes deprived An- 
tony of the fruits of his Parthian expedition : for 
had he been aflifted by the fixteen thoufand horfe 
which he took with him out of Media, (who were 
armed like the Parthians, and accuftomed to fight 
with them) after the Romans had beaten them in fet 
battles, this cavalry mighf have taken up the purfuit, 
and harrafled them in fuch a manner, that they 
could not fo often have rallied and returned to the 
charge. All, therefore, were exciting Antony to re- 
venge himfelf on Artavafdes. But he tollowed better 
coun&Is, and in his prefent weak and indigent con- 

Ff 3 dition. 
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dition, he did mt think proper to withhold the u&at 
refpcA and honours he liad paid hioi. But when he 
came into Armenia on anodier opcafion, after hav- 
ing dr^wn him to a meeting by fidr promifes and ia- 
vitations, he feezed and carried him fxaind to Aicz- 
and da, where he led him in mumphal proccffioQ. 
The Romans were offended a^ this triumph and at 
Antony, who h^ thus transferred the principal 
honours of their country to Egypt for the ^radfica- 
tion of Cleopatra. Thefe thii^, howevor, Juqipeo? 
(d in a later period of Antony's life. 

The ievericy of the wip^er^ and peipetual fiiows, 
were fo de(faru£ti?e to the troops, that, in his tpaichi 
jie loft eight thoufand me^i. Apcompanicd fay a 
fmall party, ke went down to thf fe^ncoa^t, aittd io a 
fort between Berytus^ and S^on, aifitd^9^VH 
Hair *, he waited for Cleopatra. To divert his im« 
patience on her delay, he had recoiirle (o fcflivity 
and intoxipation i and he would frequently, over his 
pups, ftart up from his fe^t, and rua leapiagand 
dancing to look out for her 4pproach« J^t leng^ 
jpie came, and Drought with h^r a large qufintity qf 
money and clothing for the army. Some, boiwpvcr, 
have averted that fhe brought nothing bqt the 
cloaths, and that ARt<>ny fupplipd tlip moaey» though 
|ie gave her the credit of it. 

There happened at this time i^ <iiiarrel betweea 
]?hraa|es and the king of the Medes, occa&med, a; 
it is faid, by the divifion of the flotnan fboils, and 
the latter was apprehenfive of lofing his kingdoiqi 
He thefcfbre fent to Antony an offer of bis afliftance 
f gatnft the Parthians. Antony, who concluded that 
he had failed of conquering the Parthians only through 
want of cavalry and bowmen, and wo^ld h^i;e feem 
father to confer than to receive a favour^ determined 
once more to return to Armenia, and^ after joining 
the kipg of the Medes at the river Aiia2;e9» to renew 
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' Oda^ia, who was ftQl at Rome, now cxprefled a 
defire of Tificing Antray, and Cacfar gave her his 
{xraiiffiori, not acc<Mrding to the general opinion, 
anerely to. oblige her, but that the ill treatment and 
tiegleft which he cc^nchided (he would meet wich^ 
thight gire him a pretence for renewing the war. 
When flie arrived at Athens, (he received letters 
^rora Antony, commeoding her to continue there, 
and acquainting her with his new expedidon. Thefe 
letters mortiBed her, for (he fufpcded the expedi- 
tion to be nothing more than a pretence -, however^ 
Rewrote to him, and defited he would fend his 
commands where flie ihould leave the prefents &e 
had brought. Thefe picfents confifted of cloathing 
for the army, beafb cSF burthen, money, and gifts 
^r his officers and friends. Eefide thefe, (he had 
btooght two (houfand picked men, fully equipped 
and armed for the general's .cohort. Oftavia feat 
this letter by Nigef, a friend of Antony's, who did 
not fail to pay hsx the compliments (he deferred^ 
but tepcefeatcd her to Antony in the moft agreeable 
light. 

• Cleopatra dreaded her tirai. She was apprehen- 
£ve tfaacif flie came to Antony, the refpe&able gra-^ 
:rity of her manners, added to the authority andin- 
ttfeft of Caefar, would carry off her huftand. $he 
therefore pretended to be dying for the love of An- 
tony, and to give a colour to hi^ pretence, (he ema« 
dated herfelf by abftinence. At his approach (he 
taught her eye to exprefs an agreeable furprire, and 
)whcn he left her, Ihe put on £e look of^ langui(h- 
tnent and dejefi^. Sometitnes flie would endea«- 
irour to weep, and then, as if (be wi(hed to hide the 
isear from her tender Antony, fttt afiefted to wipe it 
offunfeen. .. 

. Antony was^ all this while, preparing for Us 
Median expedition, and Cleopatra's creatures and 
dependants did not fail to reproach hi^ unfeeling 
|ie<^rt, which coyld fuffer the woman wbofe life was 

F f 4 wrapped 
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wra{^>ed up in his, to die for his fake. O^via's 
marriage, they faid, was a mcFc political convenience, 
And it was enough for her that ihe had the honour of 
being called his i^ife : Poor Cleopatra, though queen 
of a mighty nation, was called nothing more than 
his miftrefs ; yet even with this^ for the fake of his 
ibciety, fhe could be content ; but of that ibciety 
whenever (be (hould be deprived, it would deprive 
her of life. Thefe infinuations fo totally unmanned 
him, that through fear of Cleopatra's putting an end 
to her life, he returned to Egypt, and put off the 
Mede till fummer, though at that time the Parthian 
affiiirs were faid to be in a feditious anddiforderly Jitu- 
fLUon. At length, however, he went into Arniema, 
and after entering into alliance with the Mede, and 
betrothing one ot Cleopatra's fons to a daughter af 
his who was very young, he returned, that he might 
attend to the civil wan 

When 06bavia returned from Athens, Caefar look- 
ed upon the treatment fhe had met with as a mark 
of the grcateft contempt, and he, therefore, order- 
ed her to retire and live alone. However (he refufed 
to quit her huiband's houfe, and moreover intreated 
Caefar by no means to have recourfc to arms merely 
on her account. It would be infamous, (he faid* 
for the two chiefs of the Roman empire to involve 
tlie people in a civil war, one for the love of a wo- 
man, and^ the other out of jealoufy. By her own 
conLiu<5l: (he added weight to her expoftulations. She 
kept up the dignity of Antonyms houfe, and took the 
fame care of his children, as well thofc that he had 
by Fulvia as her own, that (he could pofiibly have 
taken, had he been prefent.. Antony's friends who 
ivere Tent to Rome to fplicit honours or tranfafl bu- 
fmefs, fhe kindly entertained, and ufed her befl: 
offices with Caefar to obtain what they reqiiefted. 
Yet even by this conduft (he was hurting Antony, 
contrary to her inclination. His injurious treatment 
Qt fi)ch a v/pip^ excited a general indignation -, and 

the 
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the diftribution he had made to his children in Alexan- 
xlria^ carried with it fomething (o imperious and {o 
difparaging to the Romans, that it increafed that in- 
jdignation not a little. I'he manner of doing it was 
extremely obnoxious. He lummoned the people to 
the place of public exercife, and ordering two gol- 
jden chairs to be placed on a tribunal of filver, one 
for himfelf and the other for Cleopatra, befide lower 
ieats for the children, he announced her queen of 
Egypt, Cyprus, . Africa, and Coelofyria, and noml- 
•nated Caefario, her fon by Caefar the dictator, her 
coUegue. The fons (lie had by him he intitled 
Kings of Kings, and to Alexander he gave Armenia 
and Media, together with Parthia, when it (hould be 
conquered. To Ptolemy he gave Phoenicia, Syria, 
and.Cilicia. At the fame time the children made 
their appearance, Alexander in a Median dre&, with 
the turban and tiara; and Ptolemy in the long cloak 
and flippers, with a bonnet encircled by a diadem. 
The latter was dreflcd like the fucceflbrs of Alexan- 
der; the former like the Median and Armenian 
kings. When the children falutcd cheir parents 
one was attended by Armenian,, the other by Mace- 
donian guards. Cleopatra on this, and on other 
public occafions, wore the facred robe of Ifis*, and 
aSe£ted to give audience to the people in the charac-> 
ter and name of the jV^^e; Ifis. 

Caefar expatiated on chcle things in the fenate, 
and by frequent accufacions, incenled the people a* 
gainft Antony. Antony did not fail to recriminate 
by his deputies. In the firft place, he charged Cae- 
far with wrcfting Sicily out of the hands of Poni- 
pey, and not dividing it with him. His next charge 
was, that Caefar had never returned the fl^ips he had 
borrowed of him : a third, that after reducing his 
collegue Lepidus to the condition of a private man, 

he 

• Thjs robe was of all colours, to fignify the univcrfality of th^ 
goddefs^s infl)ien^c* The robe of Oiiris was of one colour 
pnl^. 
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lie had taken to liimielf his army^ his province* aiid 
las tributes : laftly, that he had diftributed ahnoft all 
the lands in Italy among his own ibkhers, and had 
left nothing for his* To thefe Caeiar made aoiwcr, 
ifaat Leptdtt^ was reduced, from an incapacity of iuf> 
taining his goveninicot ; that what he had acquired 
by war he was ready to divide with Antony, and at 
the fame time he expeded to iham Armenia with 
him I that his ibldiers had no right to Unds in Italy, 
becaufe Media and Armenia, which by their bravery 
they had added to the Roman em^re^ had been a£> 
lotted to them. 

Antony being informed of thefe thii^ in Armenia, 
immediately fent Canidius to the fea-coaft with fix- 
lecn legions. In the mean time he went to Epbefin 
attendra by Cleopatra* There be a&mbled his fleet, 
which confifled of eight hundred Ifaips of burtlm, 
whereof Cle<^tra tumifhed two hundred, befidc 
twenty thoufand talents, and provifions for the whok 
army. Antony, by the ad vice of Domiuus and fome 
other friends, ordered Cleopatra to return to Egypt, 
^d there to wait the event of the war. But the 
^ueen, apprehenfive that a reconciliation might take 
place, through the. mediation of Odavia, by means 
of large bribes drew over Canidius to her intereft. 
She prevailed on him to reprefent to Antony, that it 
was Unreafonable to rcfufe fo powerful an auxiliary 
the privilege of being prefent at the war ; that bar 
prefence was even neceflaty to animate and encou- 
rage the Egyptians, who made fo confiderable a pait 
of his naval force ; nor was Cleopatra, in point of 
abilities, inferior to any of the princes his allies i 
fince ihe had not only been a long time at the head 
pf a confiderable kingdom, but by her intercourfe 
with him, had learnt the adminiftration of the greatcik 
affairs. Thefe remonftrances, as the fates had dc<* 
creed every thing for Cacfar, had the defired eflfed, 
and they failed together for Samos, where they inr 
dulged in every fpccics of luxury. For at the fame 

3 tinoc 
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I t'upc that the kings^ governors, Aates and proviaces^ 
i bctwccD Syria, meMocQtis, Armeoia, Mad Laufia \ 

I were commanded ta iend thdt coc^r^HitiqRS tQ th^ 

B ivar, the whole tribe of f}af ers and muficians were 

I prdeced xo repair to Saoios ^ and while alsnofl: the 

i yrkoUt world bcfide was venting it's aDguHh in groaas 

I find tears, that ifland alone was piping and dancit^* 

I Thefe^rai citib ient oxen for iacrifice^ 9Ad kings 

I contended in the aiMgnificcnce of their preients and 

j leotertammeats. So that it was natural to iay, ^ What 

I ^^ kindoffigui^ will thefe people make in their tri* 

*^ umph, when their very preparations for war are, i> 
, f' fplcndid !" 

I When thcfe things were over, he gave Priene 

J ^ the refidence of the players and muficians, and 

^kd for Atiaens, where he once more renewed the , 
farce of public cntcirtainments. The Athenians liad 
treated 0{tavia, when (he was at Athens, with the 
higheft reif>e& ^ and Cleopatra, jealous of the ho- 
nours &e had received, ^ideavoured to court .the 
people by every mark of favour* The people in re^ 
. turn decreed her public honours* andient a deputa- 
tion to W4k on her with the decree* At the head 
pf this deputation was Antony himfelf in character 
of a citizen pf Athens, and he was prolocutor on the 
pccafion. 

In the mean time he fentfome (^ his people to 

{:urn Odlavia out of hh houle at Rope. When (he 
eft ic, it is faid (he took with her all his children, 
(exoept the eldeft by Fulvia, who attended h\m) and 
deplored the fe verity of her fate with tears » uoder 
the apprchenlion that (be would be looked upon a§ 
pne of tht caufes <^^ the civil war. The Romaoa 
jpitied hpr fufferings, but ftill more the folly of An- 
tony, 

1^ As a moantain of no tiote in Attica does not fecm proper to 
\)e mentioned with great kingdoms and provinces, it is fuppofcd 
that we ought to read lUyria inftead of Latfna. Illyria is after- 
wards mentioned m the boundary orf Antonv*s domintooi on that^ 
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cony, particularly fuch as had feen Cleopatra ; far 
(he was by no means preferable to Odavia either on 
account of her youth or beauty. 

When Caefar was informed of the celerity and 
magnificence of Antonyms preparations, he was afraid 
of being foVced into the war that fummer. This 
would have been very inconvenient for him, as he 
Was in want of almoft every thing, and the levies of 
money occafioned a general diflatisfadion. The 
whole body of the people were taxed one fourth of 
their income, and the fons of freedmen one eighth* 
This occafioned the greateft clamour and conrafioa 
in Italy, and Antony certainly committed a very 
great overfight in neglefting the advantage. By his 
unaccountable delays he gave Caefar an opportunity 
both to compleat his preparations and appeafe the 
minds of the people. When the money was de- 
manded, . they murmured and mutinied ; but after ir 
was once paid they thought of it no longer. 

Titiusand Plancus, men of confular dignity, and 
Antony's principal friends, /being ill^^ufed by Cleo- 
patra on account of their oppofing her ftay in the 
army, abandoned him and went over to Caeiar. As 
they knew the contents of Antony's will, they pre- 
fentty made him acquainted with them. This will 
w^s lodged in the hands of the veftals ; and when 
Caefar demanded it they refufed to fend it ; adding, 
that if he was determined to have it, he muft come 
and take it himfclf. Accordingly he went and took 
it. Firft of all he read it over to himfelf, and re^ 
marked fuch paflages as were moft liable to cenfure. 
Afterwards he read it in the fenate, and this gave a* 
general olFcnce *. It fcemed to the greateft part an 
abfurd and unprecedented thing that a man fhould 
fuflfer in his life, for what he had ordered to be done 
after his death. Caefar dwelt particularly on the or* 

ders 

* This was an z&. of mod injurious violence. Nothing could 
be more facred than a will depodced in the hands of the veftalt. 
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dcrs he had given concerning his funeral. For, m 
cafe he died at Rome, he had diredked his body to 
be carried in proc'effion through the fonm^ and after- 
wards conveyed to Alexandria to Cleopatra. Calvi- 
fius, a retainer of Caefar's^ alio accufed him of hav- 
ing given to Cleopatra the Pergameniap library, 
which confided of two hundred thoufand volumes : 
and added, chat once, when they fupped in public^ 
Antony rofe and trode on Cleopatra's foot * by way 
of fignal for fbme rendezvous. He aflferted, more- 
over, that he fufiered the Ephefians in his prefence to 
call Cleopatra fovereign ;. and that when he was pre- 
fiding at the adminiftratioii of public affairs, attend- 
ed by feveral tetrachs and kings, he received love- 
letters from her inclofed in onyx and cryftal, and 
there perufed them. Befides, when Furnius, a man 
of great dignity and one of the ablcft of the Roman 
orators, was fpeakingin public, Cleopatra was car- 
ried through ^t forum in a litter; upon which An- 
tony immediatety^-itarted up, and no longer paying 
his attention to the caufe, accompanied her, leaning 
on the litter as he walked. 

The veracity of Calvifius, in thefe accufations, 
was, neverthelefs, fufpeded. The friends of An- 
tony foUicited the people in his behalf, and difpatch- 
ed Geminius, one of their number, to put him on 
his guard againft the abrogation of his power, and 
his being declared an enemy to the Roman people. 
Geminius failed into Greece, and, on his arrival, 
was fufpeAed by Cleopatra as an agent of Odavia's. 
On this account he was contemptuouQy treated, and 
the loweft feats were affigned him at the public fup- 
pers. This, however, he bore for fome time with 
patience, in hopes of obtaining an interview with 
Antony : but being publicly called upon to declare 

the 

* T^/0</r T«< 9'«/4K<. The former Englifh tranflator fays, 
that AntoHf io%k hold of her feett and bandied them. Whatever 
idea he might have of Antony's familiarity, he ought not, (nxzW, 
iohavei>cen fo familiar with Plutarch. 
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fheaufe of hid comiiig^he Mftnwred; %}»% Me part of 
the csnile vmMt ivqyire to be cotiffnumeaced ac a 
foher hour, but the other part coulii noi be aiilbfiBea, 
whether a man were'drunk or fc^ev ; #br k was clear 
that ^ things weoM go^ weQ^ if Clrapatra retired icf- 
to Egypt* AnMMiy' wa» esmemeiy cbagrkied ; and 
Ckc^Mtra (aid, *^ You ha^ done n^rj well* Gemt- 
^* mm, to €6iKfe& withoot beiagputtothetoitare.*^ 
Geminius feoa afm wkhdrew, atfid rettim^^ ter 
Rome. Many more of Antony's fnend^ wetr dri^ 
vea off by the creatures eif Ckopaira^ when thef 
could no longer endure their infolence and fcurrifify . 
Amongft the reft were Marcus SibiRUs, utid Dcllitt 
the hiftorian. The lat«er informs us that CleopatraP 
had a defign upon- his life, as be was rold by daucus 
tke phyfician y beeaufe he had onee affronted her at 
lV»pper, by faying that whife SaraienCus was drinking 
Falemtan at Rome, they wert obliged to take up 
wkh vinegar. Sarnnen(?u8 was a boy of Caefia^s, one 
of thoie creatures whom the Romans call Dt- 

When Cae&r had made his preparations, k was de» 
creed that war fiioirfd be declared agadnfl Cleopatra > 
for that Antony could not hr faid! to poiKft thaic 
power which he had atl^ady ^eo up to a woman. 
Caefer obferved^ that he was like a nnan under etn 
chantmenty who ht» no Itonger any power over him- 
felC It was not he, with whom^ they were going f» 
war, but Mardioiv the euni»ch, and Pothinus ; tras, 
CkopatFa*3 woman, <ind Gharrnion ; hr thefe had 
the principal direAioii* ef affairs. Severs^ prodigies 
are raid to ha^e happened previous to this war. JR^ 
fauruBi^ a colony ot Antony's on the Adriatic, waa 
fwallowed Uf^ by an earthquake. An^fony'^ ftatue n 
Alba was covecedw^th feweat for many diiys,, which 
returned though it was frequently wiped off. While 
he was at Patise, the temple of Hercules was fet on 
fire by lightning : ancj at Athens the ftatue of Bac- 
chus was carried by a whirlwind from the Giganto* 

macfaia 
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VMchiz into the Theatre, Tbefe tbinas cowerned 
Antony the more nearly, as he afFedeq to be a de-^ 
fccadant of Hercules and an imitator of Bacchus, 
inlbinuch that he was called the younger Bacchus. 
The fame wind threw down the cofenal ftsiues o€ 
£uihenes and Attalus, called the Antonii, while the 
reft were unmoved. And in Ckopatra^ royal gal-^ 
ley, which was called 4)$tonias(^ a terrible Phaeaome* 
non appeared. Some fwallows had bulk their ncfts 
in the fiern, and others drore them^ away and dr- 
ftroycd their young. 

Upon the commencement of the war, A atony 
had no fewer than five hundred armed veflets, mag« 
nificently adorned, and furniflied with eight or tern 
banks of oars. He had, moreover, an hundred 
thoufand foot, and twebre thouiand bode. The 
auxiliary kings, who fought under bis banners, 
were Bocchus of Africa, Tarcondcmus of the Upper 
Cilkia, Arcbdaus of Cappadocia, Pfciladelphus of 
Paphlagonia, Mithridates of Commageoc, and A« 
dallas of Thrace. Thofe who did not attend in per-* 
fon, but fent fiippties, were Polemo of Pootos^ 
Manchtts of Arabia, Herod of Judea, And Amyn* 
tas king of Lycaonia and Gabttia. Befide thefe he 
had fuppKes atfofrom the king of the Medes.-<^Cae- 
fsHT had two> hundred and fifty men of war, eighty 
thoufand foot, and an equal number of horfe witb^ 
the enemy. Antony's dominions lay from the Eu- 
phrates and Armenia, to the Ionian fea and iilyria : 
Caeiar*s extended from lllyria to the weftem ocean, 
and froff^ that again to tbe Tufcan and Sicilian fea. 
He bad likewife all that part of Africa which lies 
c^>pofite to Italy, Gau), and Spain, as £n- as the 
pillars of Hercuks. The reft of that coantry, fron> 
Cyi^ne to Ethiopia, wa^ in the pofleffion of An- 
tony. 

But fuch a (lave was be to the will of a woman, 
ttiat though much fuperior at land, to gratify her, 
he put bis whole confidence in the navy ^ notwith- 

(landing 
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fiandiog that the (hips had not half their cocnple' 
ment of men, and the officers Were obliged to prefir 
and pick up in Greece vagrants^ afs-drivers^ reapers 
and boys. Nor could they make up their num- 
bers even with thefe, but many of the (hips were ftill 
almoft empty. Caefar's fliips, which were not high- 
built or fplendidiy fet off* for fhew» but tight good 
iailors, well manned and equipped, continued in the 
harbours of Tarencum and Brundufium. Froo^ 
thence he fent to Antony, dcfiring he would meet 
him with his forces, that no tinie might be loft ^ 
ofiering at the fame time to leave the ports and har- 
bours iree for his landing, and to withdraw his army 
a day's journey on horfeback, that he might make 
good his encampment. To this Antony returned a 
haughty anfwer, and though he was the older man, 
challenged Caefar to Angle . combat ; or if he 
ihould decline this, he might meet him at Pharfalia, 
and decide it where Cae&r and Pompey had done be- 
£:>re. Caefar prevented this ; for while Antony made 
for AAium, which is now called Nicopolis, he 
crofied the Ionian, and feized on Toryne, a place in 
Epirus. Antony was diftrefled on finding this, be- 
caufe he was without his infantry *, but Cleopatra 
made a jeft of it, and alked him if it was fo very 
dreadful a thing that Caefar was got into the 

Antony, as ibon as it was day-light, perceived 
the enemy making up to him ; and fearing that his 
i)l-manned veflels would be unable to ftand the at- 
tack, he armed the rowers, and placing them on the. 
decks to make a . (hew, with the oars rufpended on 
each fide of the veflels, he proceeded in this mock 
form of battle towards A£^ium. Caefar was deceiv- 
ed by. the ftratagem and retired,. The water abouc 
Caclar's camp Was both fcarcc and bad, and Antony 
had the addrefs to cut off thelitilc that ilicy had. 

It 

« 
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It Wis ihtich About thi» time thati contiary to the 
Ihdinatioti of Cleopatra, he afted fo generous a part 
by Domitius. The latter, even when he had a fe** 
iwr Upon hinii took a final! boat and went orer to 
Cae(ar: Ahtonv, though he could not but refent 
this, feint after him his ravage, his friends and fer* 
^^vantSi and Domhius, as ifit had been for grief that 
lus treacherj was difoovfcred, died verf foon after *• 
Amvhtas and Deiotarus likewife went brer to 
Caeun*. 

Antonyms deet was fo rtrj unfuccefsful and fo un- 
fit for fenrice, chat he was obliged at laft to thtnl|t 
of his land*ft>rces s and Canidius, who had been re<^ 
tained in the intch^ of Cleopatra, now changing his 
Itiind^ thought it neceflary ttiat fhe fhould be fent a^* 
ifray, and that Antony fhould retire into Thrace or 
Macedonia to decide it in the field. Thefe places 
ivere thought of the rather, becaufe Dicomcs, king 
^ the Getas^ had ofiered to aflift Antony with a large 
army. To gire up the fea to Caefar, who^ in his 
Sicilian wars, had acquired io much experience upon 
k, he laid, would be no diigrace ; but to give up 
the advantage which ib able a general as himfelf 
fliigh€ make of his land-forces, and wafte the 
ftrength of fo many l^ions in ufelefs draughts for 
the fea fervice, would be infinitely abfurd. Cleopa- 
tra, however, prevailed for the decifion by fca; 
though her motive was not the fuperior chance of 
yiftory, but, in cafe of being vanquiflied, the better 
opportunity to efcape. 

There was a neck of land that lay between An- 
tony's camp and his fleet, along which he ufed to go 
frequently from one to the odier. Caefar was in** 

VOL.V. G g formed 

* PlMntb fetns to be ilMnfbrmed about this matter. It 29 
Aoft probable that DomtdaSy one of the firmeft friends of An« 
tooy^ W89 detirioiit when he wem over to Casfari and that An- 
tony was fenfible of this, whenheient his attendants after him. 
It ir pofifole, act the fiime tinte, that, when he retorned to htm- 
id[f the fenfe of his defertion might occafion his deadi* 
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formed by a domeilic how eafy it might be to f&ze 
Antony in this paflage, and he fent a party to lie in 
wait for that purpote. They were fo near carrying 
their point that they feized the perfon who went be- 
fore Antony, and had they not been too hafty, he 
muft have fallen into their hands, for it was with cBp 
greateft difficulty that he. made his efcape by flight. 

After it was determined to decide the aSair by 
fea, they fet fire to all the Egyptian vdTels except 
fixty. The beft and largeft (hips from three xanks 
of oars to ten were feleded, and thefe had their pro- 
per complement of men, for they were fupplied with 
twenty thoufand foot and two thouland archers, 
Ppon this a Veteran warrior, an experienced officer 
in the infantry, who had often fought under Anto- 
ny, and whofe body was covered with fears, cried, 
poindng to thofe fears, " Why will you. General, 
^^ diftruft thefe honed wounds, and reft your hopes 
** on thofe villainous wooden bottoms r Let the 

Egyptians and the Phoenicians ikirmilh at lea ; 

but give us at lead the land ; for there it is that 

we have learnt to conquer or to die/* Ancony 
made no anfwer, but feemed to encourage him by 
(he motions of his hand and head ; though, at the 
fame timCt he had no great confidence himielf ; 
for when the pilots would have left the fails behind, 
he ordered them to take them all on board, pre* 
tending, indeed, that it fliould be done to puriue 
the enemy's flight, not to facilitate his own. 

On that and the three following days the fea ran 
too high for an engagement : but on the fifth the 
weather was fine and the fea calm. Antony and 
Voplicola led the right wing, Caelius the left, and 
Marcus Ofiavius and Marcus Juftius commanded the 
centre. Cacfar had given his left wing to Agrippa, 
and led the * right htmfelf. Antony's land-forces 
were commanded by Canidiiis, and Caefar*s remained 
quiet on the (bore, under the command of Taurus. 
As to the generals themfclves, Antony was rowed a* 
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bout in a light veflel, ordering his men, on account 
of the weight of their vefleb, to keep their ground 
and fight as fteadily as if they were at land. He or- 
dered his pilots to Hand as firm as if they were at 
jinchor, in that pofition to fedeire the attacks of the 
enemy, and by aU meins to avoid the difadvancage 
Of the ftteights. Caefar, when he left his tent before 
day, to review his fleet, met a man, who was dri- 
ving an afs. Upon afking his name, the man an* 
fwered my name is Euiycbus^ and the name of my 
afs is Nic(m *• The place where he met him was 
iEifterwards adorned with trophies of the beaks of 
Ihips, and there he placed the ftatue of the afs and 
his driver in brafs; After having reviewed the whole 
fleet, and taken his poll in the right wing, he at- 
tended to the fleet of the enemy, which he was fur- 
priled to find fttady and motionlefs as if it lay at an- 
chor. For (bme time he was of opinion that it was 
fo, and for that reafon, he kept back his fleet at the 
diftance of eight furlongs. About noon there was 
a briflc gale from the fea, and Antony's forces being 
impatient for the combat, and trading to the height 
and bulk of their veflels, which they thought would 
render them invincible, put the left win^ in motion. 
Caefar rejoiced at the fight of this, and kept back 
his right wing, that he might the more cffeiEtually 
draw them out to the open fea, where his light gal- 
lies could eafily furround the heavy half-manned 
veflels of the enemy. 

The attack was not made with any violence or 
impetuofity : for Antony's Ihips were too heavy for 
that kind of rapid impreflion, which, however, is 
very neceffary for the breach of the enemy's veflT^l. 
On the other hand, Caefa^'s fliips durft neither en- 
counter head to head with Antony's, on account of 
the ftrength and roughnefs of their beaks, nor yet 
attack them on the fides, fince by means of their 

G g 2 weight 
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weight they would ea&ly have broktn thdr bcakib 
which were made pf bs^e iqiwe pieces of timber 
faftened to each other with icon cracaps. The en- 
gagement, therefore, was like a battle at land, rir 
ther than a fea-fighi^ or, more properly, like the 
fiormin| of a town : for there were geoeraUy three or 
moie £bii)s* of Caeiar's about one of Aacony % aflaute- 
ing it with pikes, javelins, and fire-brands, while 
Antony's men, out cf their wooden towers * thiew 
weapons of various kinds from engines. AgripM 
opened his left wing with a^ defign to furround tne 
enemy, and Poplicola, iQ his endeavour to TOevenc 
him was leparated from the rkiib bod][, which threw 
it into diforder, while at the fame time it was attacked 
with great vigour by Annntius-t* When things 
were in this fituation, and nochiag decifive was yet 
efiRrdted, Cleopatra's fixty Ihips on a foddea faoifUd 
their &ils, ahd fairly took tc^ ^ght through the 
midft of the combatants ; for tbey^ were ^aced la 
the rear of the large veflels, and by brealung their 
way through them they occa£k>Md no fmall confo- 
fion. The enemy faw xhecn with aftonifliment mak- 
ing their way witn a fair wind for the Peloponnefus. 
Antony, on this occafion, forgot both the general 
and the man \ and as fome author has pleafratly ob^- 
fervefl, fhaS a hfur^s foul lives in ibe bo^ of bis mf- 
trefXi fo, as if he had been abfokKely incorporated 
with her, h^ fuf&re d her to carry him (quI and body 
away. No fooner did he fee h^t vejlftlhoifting fail^ 
than forgetting every other objef):, ibcgetting thofe 
brav^ friends that were 0iedding iheir blood in his 
caufe, he took a five oared galley, and accompanied 
only by Alexander the Syrian aKd Scelliiis, foUowed 
her who was fii;ft the caufe, and now the accom- 
plilker of his ruin. Her own di^ftruftion was cer- 
tain, 

^ His fliips are ibcalle^on accoant of their taOnefs. 

-f- Arruntius mod have commanded Cikefar's centrtj thoagli 
that circumftance u not meadoBed* 
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taki, and he voluntarily involved himfelf in her 
fate 

When (he faw hicn coming, (he put up a fignal 
in her vefiel, on which he k)on went aboard : nei- 
ther of them could look each other in the face, and 
Antony Ikte down at the headoftheihip, where he 
remained in Ibmbne filence, holding his head be- 
tween his hands. In the mean time, Caefar's light 
Ihips that wexc in purfuit of Antony, came in fight. 
Upon this he ordered his pilot to tack about and 
meet them ; but they all declined the engagement 
and made off, except Eurycles the LacedaenvMiian, 
wbo&ook his lance at him in a menacing manner on 
the deck. Anixmy ftaading at the head of his gal- 
ley, cried, ^* Who arc thou that thus purfueft An- 
*' tony ?•* He anfwer^, " I am Euryctes the fon of 
^^ JLachaots, and follow the fortunes of Caefar to 
•* revenge my father's death/* This Lacharcs An- 
t^oy had beheaded for a robbery. Eurycles, how- 
ever, did not attack Antony's vefiel, but fell upon 
the other admiral-galley (for there were two of chat 
rank) and by chelMck turned her round. He took 
that vefiel and another which contained Antony's 
nooft valuable plate and furniture. When Eurycles 
was gone, Antony returned to the fame penfive pof- 
tuce ; and continuing thus for three days, during 
which eitber through Ihame or refentment he refu- 
fed to fee Cleopati^, he arrived at Taenarus. There, 
the women who attended them, firft brought them to 
fpeak to each other, then to dine together, and not 
long after, as it may be fuppoTed, to deep together. 
At iaft feverat of his trenfports, and fome of his 
friends who had efcaped from the defeat, came up 
with him, and informed him that bis fleet was to- 
tjdly deftroyed, but that his land-forces were yet un- 
huit. Hereupon he fenc orders to Canidius imme* 
dtatdy to anarch his army through Macedonia into 
Afuu As for himfelf, he determined to fall from 
Teurus into Africa, and dividing one ihip*load of 

G g 3 treafure 
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tricafure amongft his friends, he defired them to prat 
vide for their own fafcty. They refufed the treafure, 
and cxprcflcd their forrow in tears ; while Antony, 
with the kindeft and mod: humane confolations, in* 
treated them to accept it, and difmifled them with 
letters of recommendation to his agent at Corinth^ 
whom he ordered to give them refuge 'till they 
qould be reconciled to Caefar. This agent was 
Theophilus the father of Hipparchus, who had 
great interefl with Antony ; but was the firft of his 
freedmen that went over to Caefar. He afterwards 
fettled at Corinth. 

In this pofture were the affairs of Antony. After 
his fleet at AiSfcium had long ftruggled with Caefar's, 
a hard gale which blew right a-head of the fliips, o- 
bilged them to give out about four in the afternoon. 
About five choufand men were flain in the a£kion, 
and Caefar, according to his own account, took 
f hree hundred (hips. Antony's flight was obierved 
by few, and to thofe who had not feen it, it was, 
^t flrft incredible. They could not poflibly believe 
that a general, who had nineteen legions and twelve 
thoufand horfe, a general to whom viciflitude of for- 
tune was nothing new, would fo bafely defert thenu 
]Eiis foldiers had an inexpreflfible defire to fee him, 
and ilill expelling that he would appear in fbme part 
or other, gave the ftrongefl: teftimony of their coo* 
rage and fidelity. Nay, when they were even con* 
vinced that he was irrecoverably fled, they continued 
embodied for feven days, and woyld not liften to the 
ambafladors of Caefar. At laft, however, when 
Canidius who commanded them fled from the camp 
by night, and when they were abandoned by their 
principal officers, they furrendered to Caefar. 
' . After this great fuccefs, Caefar failed for Athens. 
The cities of Greece he found in extreme poverty ; 
for they had been plundered qf their cattle and everji 
^hing clfe before the war. He, therefore, not only 
4ilaiitted them tp favour, b\|t made a diftribution a- 
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ttiongfttbemjof the remainder of the corn which had 
been provided for the war. My great grandfather 
Nicarchus ufed to relate that as the inhabitants of 
Chaeronea had no horfcs, they were compelled to 
carry a certain quantity of corn on their Ihoulders to 
the fea-coaft as farasAnticyra^ and were driven by 
ibldiers with flripes like fo many beafts of burthen. 
This, however, was done but once : for when the 
corn was meafured a fecond time, and they were pre- 
paring to carry it, news came of Antony's defeat, 
and this faved the city from further hardfhips -, for 
the commifiaries and foldiers immediately took to 
fiight, and left the poor inhabitants tofhare the corn' 
amongft themfelves. 

When Antony arrived in Libya, he fent Cleopatra 
from Paraetonium into Egypt, and retired to a me- 
lancholy defart, where he wandered up and down, 
with only two attendants. One of thele was Arifto- . 
crates the Greek rhetorician : The other was Luci- 
lius, concerning whom it has been nientioned in an- 
other place, that, to favour the efcape of Brutus at 
the battle of PhUippi, he aflfumed his name, and 
fufiered himfelf to be taken. Antony faved him, 
and he was fo grateful that he attended him to the 
laft. 

When Antony was informed that he who com- 
manded his troops in Libya was gone over to the 
enemy, he attempted to lay violent hands on him- 
felf: but he was prevented by his friends, who con- 
veyed him to Alexandria, where he found Cleopatra 
engaged in a vei^ bold enterprize. 

Between the red fea and the Egyptian, there is an 
Ifthmus which divides AHa from Africa, and which, 
in the narroweft part, is about three hundred fur- 
longs in breadth. Cleopatra had formed a dcfign 
of drawing her gallies over this part into the red fea, 
and purpofed with all her wealth and forces to feek 
fome remote country, where (he might neither be 
reduced to flavcry, nor involved in war. However, 

C g 4 ^ the 
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(he firft galUes that were carried ovefi bdng bm^ 
by tl^e Arabians of Petra ^^ and Antony not i^now? 
ing that his l^d-fofces wore dXpftkdt (be g^^e up 
liiis eiuerprize, aod beg$n to iortify the ^venues of 
|}er kingdom. An(opy in the niean time fwiqok the 
city and the fociety of bis friend^^ and letired to ^ 
fnoall houfe which he h^d buil( bicpfelf smir ¥b$xo% 
on a mound he had caH up in the iea^ In thi$ oiaoe^ 
ibqueftered from ^11 cpmoierire witb Q^nkina* bs 
afl^&ed to live lik« Tieopn, bec^uie ihefc was a le- 
icmhlance in their fortunes. He had been dderted 
by his frjends, aiid their iiigratitude b^d pqt bikp QUI 
pf humour with his own fpepies. 

This Timon was a citizen of Athens, i|nd lived a? 
bout the time of (he PeJopofinefian wjir, 9s appear) 
from the comedies qf Arift<^hjine$ lu^ Phto, ta 
yfhkh hp is expofed as the b^ter of oiwkuid» Tet 
though he hated mankind ingeneni], heoirefled the 
)xikl and inapuc^ot bQy ASfMsdcSy f^ being a0sni 
the reafon oftbis by Apemaatin, tyhe e^qpreftd {oa» 
furprize at it, he anfweo^ it w^s bec^uie he fbrer 
faw that he wopM p}4gue the people of Atben^ 
Apeip^ntus w^ the o^ly 0|9e he ^^ikted t<> bis £>? 
piety, fu)d be WII3 hk friend in poofit of principle. 
At the feaft of facrificps for the dead^ thefe two dined 
by themfeives, and ^hefi Apemant^s obferved tfaat 
fhe feafl: ^a$ ejKceUent, I'inBdn anfwerccl^ ^^ It «ro«14 
!^ be fo if yo9 were nop here.'^ Once Vfi an a0eaiblf 
pf thie pfo^e, he punted the roflnio^ ^nd die nor 
^elty of the thiog occasioning an univerii4 ^lenoe 
and expe^atipn, at length he iaid, ^^ People of Ar 
V thens, there is a figrtree in my yard, pn which 
f * many worthy citizens have hanged thenddv^ ; and 
If ais I haye d^ternwied to bqud upon the ^30t, I 
(* thought }t pecefiarv ^ giye this public notice^ 

t Dion lellfi us diat die .ve&k which wfue burnt wece m| 
thofe that were drawn over the Ifthmu8| b||t (p|pc|ha{ 1|M \fPfU 
tuilt on that fide. Lib. 51. ' • * . ' ' ^ *^ 
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^ ditt fiich aschufe tofaave fcoovntk to this tree tat 
H the afi)r^ud purpQfe» xMf itpgir to it before it ^ 
^< cut dowQ."* He was h^nti H Hake aear th« ftiit 
3nd the water furfoiHKted kJ3 torub in fucb a ounme^^ 

^oviog epitaph ia iniferibed ^ iM fwiwunent ; 

Ji ij?, JTw ^ tb( kmves farewell I 
4fi not n^ tumif—^^ut go^o betf. 

It is fidd that he wrocc this eptt^h hiailelf* That 
vhich is xomnipidy repeated was wricieft bjr QX\ 
}imachus» 

JS^ ffiunf ji Htnum \ in4fvef hegpne 4 
Curfeme^ ha ccnfc not near ntffitm! 

Thelib ^re kivM pf the oKMiy aMcdotes we have em« 

Caaidiifs himi^lf hrousght AiMQay Aews of the 
(iefeftipn of hts airtpy. Soep afcer, b« beard that 
tlerod of Judea wa^ gone ovei* to Cacfar with fiumi 
legions ^d cc^oitSt that ievteral other powers had 
de^rted his intereit, and# i^t ibori;, that be had no 
^eign aiStanpe to depeiKi i^xm. Npne of thefi: 
|JiiogS» however, diilurbqd him ; for, 4t once abaa-r 
doning bis hopes ^ his cai^, he left his Timooiaa 
iretrea^ apd retwned to Alexandria; where, intbt 
fK^Ia^ oi Cleppatra, he ooce more entertained the 
pitizens with his u&al feftivity and oxunificence. He 
^ayc the t^a vkilif to Antyllua, bis fan by Fulvi% 
^d admitted Cleopatra's (bo hy Caeiiir into the or«p 
der of yo^ng noen. The eatertaioiyents on this oc^ 
fal)on were infinitely pqmpoua mdi magnificent, 
}^d laAed ooany days, 

Antfwy and Cleopatra had be£>re eftablifhed a f^r 
piety caUed the AimUaMe IJvers^ of which they wer^ 
fnen^bers ^ bu^ they now inftic^ted ajiother by no 
nrij^ans inf^ior in fplendqr or luxury, called The 
floftfanions in Death. Their friends were admitted 
into this* and the time palTed in mutual treats and 
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diverfions. Cleopatra^ at the fame time, was msdc*^ 
ing i coUed^ion of poifoQOUs drugs, and being defir* 
ous to know which was.leaft painful in the operation, 
flie tried them on the capital convifts. Such poiions 
as were quick in their operation (he found to be at- 
tended with violent pain and convuUk>ns ; fuch as 
were milder were flow in their effc6t : fhe, theref<xe^ 
applied herfelf to the ejcaminacion of venonx>us crea- 
tures, and caufed different kinds of them to be ap- 
plied to different perfons under her own inipeftion. 
Thefe experiments (be rejpeateddjuly, and at length 
ihe found that the bite of the afp was the moll eligi* 
ble kind of death ; for it brought on a ^dual kind 
of lethargy, in ^ which the face was covered with a 
gentle fweat, and the fenfes funk eafily into ftupe* 
f^iftion : and thofe who were thus afibded (hewed 
the fame uneafinefs at being difturbed or awaked, 
that people do in the profbundeft natural fleep *. 

They both fent ambafladors to Caefar in J 

Cleopatra requcfted Egypt for her children, and An- 
tony only petitioned that he might be permitted to 
live as a private man in Egypt, or if that were too 
much, that he might retire to Athens. Deferted as 
they were by almoft all their friends, and hardly 
knowing in whom to confide, they were forced to 
fend Euphronius their childrens tutor on this em- 
hzffy. Alexas of Laodicea, who, by means of 
Timagencs, became acquainted with Antony at 
Rome, a man of great fkill in the Greek learning, 
and one of Cleopatra's chief agents in keeping An^ 
tony from Oftavia, he had before difpatched to Ju- 
dea to retain Herod in his intereft. This man gave 
up Antony, and, relying on Herod's intereft, had 
the confidence to^appear before Caefar. The intereft 
of Herod, however, did not fave him ; for he was 
immediately carried in chains into his own country 
and there put to death. Thus Antony had, at I«il^ 

tb9 

f ^/fis Jmmulo/a. Sifctu 
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tbe fatisfa£tion of feeing him punilhed for his per^ 
pdy. 

C%efar abfolutely rejected Antonyms petition ; but 
he anfwered Cleopatra, that (he might cxpeft evcrf 
favour from him provided Oie either took off Aa-^ 
tony, or bani(hed him her dominions. At the fame 
time he fent Thyreus * to her» who was one of his 
freedmen^ ^nd whofe addrefs was not unlikely ta 
carry his point, particularly as he can^e from a young 
conqueror to the court of a vain and ambitious queen, 
who had ftill . the higheft opinion of her perfonal 
charms t* As this ambalTador was indulged with 
audiences longer and more frequent than ufual, An- 
tony grew jea^lous, and having firfl: ordered him to 
be whipped, he fent him back to Caefar with letters, 
wherein he informed him that he had been provoked 
by the inlblence of his freedman at a time when his 
misfortunes made him but too prone to anger* 
*' However," added he, ^* you have a freedman of 
*^ mine, Hipparchus, in your power, and if it will 
^^ be any fatisfaftion to you, ufe him in the fame 
^^ manner.-' Cleopatra, that (he might make fome 
amends for her indifcretion, behaved to him after- 
wards with great tendernefs and refpe£t. She kept 
her birth*day in a manner fuitable to their unhappy 
circumftapces i but his was celebrated with fuch 

magnificence, 

. * Dion calls him ThyrAis, Antony and Cleopatra fent o- 
tfaer ambailadors to Caefar with offers of confiderable treafures, 
and lail of all Antony fent his fon Antyllus with large fums of 
gold. Caefar, with that meannefs which made apart of his cha- 
rader» look the gold, but granted .him none of his reqaefb. 
Fearing» however^ that deipair mi^ht put Antony upon the re«* 
folution of carrying the war into Spam or Gaul, or provoke him to 
Vnrn the wealth that Cleopatra had been amaiCngy he Tent this 
Thyreus to Alexandria. 

t Dion fays, thatThyreos was inflrufled to make ule of the foftr 
^ft addrefsy and to iniinuate that Caefar was captivated with her 
l)eauty. The obje£l of (his meafure was to prevail on her to take 
cW Antony, while (he was flattere4 with the profpeft of obtaiiiT 
^ng the Conqueror. 
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fnagftificenccy that many of the guefts who came 
poor, returned wealthy. 

After Antony's overchiow, Agrippa wrote fev«al 
ktters to Caeiar to inform lum tbit his prelence was 
neceflary at Rome. This put off the war for fixne 
time ; but as foon as the winter was over, Cae&r 
macched agaiaft Antony by the route c£ Syria, and 
fent his ItenKcnants on the mme bu(ine& into Afirioau 
When Pthifium was taken, it was rumoored that 
Seiettcus had delivered up the place with the god- 
nivaace or confent of Cleopatra: whereupon, die 
queefi, in onkr to juftify herfelf, gave up the ^mSa 
and childreii of Seleucus into the' hands of Antony. 
Ckc^)Sfira had ereded near the temple of Ifis ibme 
monuments of extraordipary fize and magntficeiicc. 
To tbefe flie removed her treafure, her g^, filver, 
emralds, pearis, ebony, ivory and cinnamon, to- 
gether wid) a large quantity or flax, and a number 
of fisrcbes. Caefar was under fome apprehenlions 
about this immenfe we^h, left, upon lorne fodden 
emergency, fhe (hould iet fire to the whofe. For 
this neaibn he was continually fending meflengers to 
her with aflurances of gende and honourable treats 
meat, while in the n^ean time he haftened to the city 
with his army. 

When be arrived he encamped near the Hippo- 
diome ; upon which Antony made a brifk (ally, 
routed the cavalry, drove them back into their 
trenches, and returned to the city with the com- 
placency of a conqueror. As he was going to the 
palace he met Cleopatra, whom, armed as nc wus» 
he kified without cerenxxiy, and at the fame time 
he recommended to her favour a brave foldier who 
had diftinguifhed himfelf in the engagement. She 
prefented the foldier with a Cuirafs and heknet of 
gold, which he took, and the fame night went over 
to Caefar. After this, Antony challenged Cadar to 
ftght him in fingle combat, but Caefar only ^ifwered 
that 4^tor^ mi^bt think rfm^if^ otker v^a^s if end bis 
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Bft. Antooy, therefore, cbnchidiag that: he oould 
not die more honourably than in battle, determined 
to attack Cae&r at the fame time both by fea and 
land. The night preceding the execution of this de- 
fign, he ordered his fervants at fupper to render him 
dieir beft iervices that evenins^ and fiU the wine 
round plentifully ; for the day following they mighc 
belong to another mafter, whilft he lay extended on 
the ground, no longer of confequence either to them 
or to himfelf. His friends were afieded^ and wept 
to hear him talk thus ; which when he jperceived, 
he encouraged them by afliirances that his expedi- 
tions of a glorious victory were at leaft equal to thofe 
of an honourable death. At the dead of night, when 
univerial filence reigned through the city, ^ filence 
that was deepened by the aweful thought of the en« 
fuing day, on a fudden was heard the found of mu-> 
fical inftruments, and a noife which refembled the 
exclamations of Bacchanals. This tumultuous pro^ 
ceffion feemed to pals through the whole city, and to 

> out at the gate which led to the enemy's camp. 

hde who refleaed on this prodigy, concluded that 
Bacchus, the god whom Antony affeded to imitate, 
had then forlaken him. 

As foon as it was light, he led his infantry out of 
the city, and pofted them on a riling ground, from 
whence he faw his fleet advance towards the enemy. 
There he flood waiting for the event ; but as loon as 
the two fleets met, they hailed each other with tjieir 
«ars in a very friendly manner, (Antony's fleet 
making the firft advances) and failed together peace*- 
ably towards the city. This was no Iboner done, 
than the cavalry deferted him in the fame manner, 
and furrendered to Cac&r. His infantry were routed^ 
and as he retired to the city, he exclaimed that Cleo- 
patra had betrayed him to thofe with whom he was 
fighting only for her lake. 

The unhappy queen, dreading the eflfedls of his 
anger, fled to her monument, and having fccured 

it 
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it as much as poffible with bars and boIts» ibe gstrt 
orders that Antony fhould be infi:mned fhe was dead. 
Believing the information to be truc^ he ctied, " An* 
^ tony, why doft thou delay ? What h life to thc^ 
•* when it is taken from her, for whom alone thou 
•* couldft wffli to live ?*• He then went to hit 
chamber, and opening hfe coat Of mail,- he faid^ 
*^ I am not difbefled, Cleopatra, that thou art gone 
•* Jbefoie me, for I fhall fooh be with thee; but I 
•* grieve to think that I who have been fo dillin- 
•' guiOied a general, fhould be inferior in magnani- 
^ mity to a woman..** He was then attended by a 
faithful fervant, whofe name was Eros^ He had en- 
gaged this fervant to kill him, whenever he (hould 
think it neceflary, and he now den^nded that fef- 
▼ice. Eros drew his fword^ as if he defigned to kiB 
him; but, fuddenly turning about, he flew himfclf, 
and fell at his mafter's ,fcet. " This, Eros, was 
' greatly done,** faid Antony ; thy heart would not 
permit thee to kill thy matter, but thou haft 
taught him what to do by thy example/* Ht 
then plunged his fword int6 his bowels, and threw 
himfelf on a couch that ftood by, The wotind^ 
however, was not fo deep as to caufc immcdiacc 
death ; and the blood flopping as he ky on the 
couch, he came to himfelf, and intreared thofe who 
ftood by to put him out of his pain. They all fled 
neverthelefs, and left him to his cries and torments 
till . Diomedes, fecretary to Cleopatra, came with 
her requefl, that he would come to her in the mo- 
nument. When Antony found that (lie wa^ ftiH 
living, it gave him frefh fpirlts, and he ordered his 
fervants to take him up. Accordingly they carried 
him in their arms to the door of tlic monument. 
Cleopatra would not fufier the door to be opened^ 
but a cord being let down from a window, Antony 
was fattened to it, and (he, with her two women, 
all that were admitted into the monument, drew him 

up; 
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up. Nothing, as they who were prefent obferved, 
could, poflibly be more aficAing than that fpcdacle, 
Antony covered with blood, and in the agonies of 
death, hoifted up by the rope, and ftretching out 
his hands to Cleopatra, while he was founded, for 
a confiderable time, in the air I For it was with the 
greateft difficulty they drew him up, though Giro* 
patra . herfelf exerted all her ftrengtb, ftraining 
every nerve, and diftordng every feature with the 
vi<dence of the efibrt; wlule thole who ftood below 
endeavoured to aninute and encourage her, and 
feemed to oartake in all the toil, and all the emo^ 
tions that fne felt. When (he had drawn him up^ 
and laid him on a bed, as (he ilood over him, fhe 
rent her cloaths, beat and wounded her breaft, and 
wiping the blood from his disfigured countenance, 
fhe called him her lord, her emperor, her hufband I 
Her whole foul was abforbed in his misfortunes; 
and ihe feemed totally to have forgot that (he had 
any miferies of her own. Antony endeavoured to 
ibothe her as Well as he .was able, and odled for 
iwine ; either becaufe he was thirfty, or becaufe he 
thought it might fooner put him out of his pain. 
When he had drank, he advifed her to confult her 
own affairs, and her fafety, fo far as might be con- 
liftent with honour, and to place her confidence in 
Proculeius rather than in the other friends of Caeiar. 
*' As to himfelf," he faid, ** that (he ought rather 
^^ to rejoice in the remembrance of his paft happi- 
^* nc(s, than to bewail his prefent misfortunes ; fincc 
^^ in his life he had been illuftrious, and was not 
inglorious in his death. . He had conquered like 
a Roman, and it was only by a Roman that he 
was conquered." A little before he expired, 
Proculeius arrived from Caefar : For after Antony 
had ftabbed himfelf, and was conveyed to Cleopatra,, 
Dercetaeus, one of his guards, privately carried off 
his bloody fword, and Ihewed it to Caefar. When 
Caefar beheld this token of Antony's death, he re- 
tired 
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tired to the inter put <if hie ttati and died fiadi 
tens ia lemembtance of a man who had been fail 
fdatkn, his (»]legu^m g(nreniaKnt,.and his aSbaatt 
m ta amaj battles and focfa importanc affiurs *. He 
then called his friends together^ and read diele(tai» 
iphidi had pafled between him and Anttmy « iriiereiil 
it appeared that, though Cae&r had ftill written in 4 
fadonal and eqmtabk manner; the anAwts of An^ 
toay were lofolent and eontemptnaus. Att» A ]^ 
he di^tched Frocoldas with orders to take Cko^ 
paora alire, if it were paffiUe, for he was eiitrttiid^ 
IbUicitoas to lave the titefures in the monumei^ 
which woald fa greatly, add to the gtory of his 
trittroph. However, Ok refofed ta admit hint ma 
the monbment, and wouM only ^>eak to him throueit 
the bolted gate. The fubftance of cUs confere^ 
wat^ that Ckopatra onde a lequifitioii of the kiag^ 
dom for her children, wiuie Pitculeius, oa theoitl^ 
hand, encouraged her to truft every thintt to Cae^ 
fiur. 

After he had rcconaokied the fiaatf he lent art 
account of it to CaeOv} opon whieb^ Gallus was 
<H%atchcd to confer with Cleopatra. The thing was 
tfans concerted. Oolks-went i;^ to the gate of the 
noooment, and dttw CkQ|Mtra inw ccMtvcHatitti^ 
while, in the mean time; Proculeios apjdied a hid* 
dec to the wwdow, where the women had u^kns ia 
Aiitoay ) and having got in wkh two fervailc^ hi 
Immediately aoade for the place where Cleopatra was 
in conference wi«fa Gallvs. One of her women dip 
covered him, and tmoie^atcly feitamed aloud; 
** Wretched Cleopatra^ you are tzkw aUve." She 
turflcd about; and, fteing PRKuktus, the feme in- 

(&nt 

* '^* "*^."*!* ®^ <^"*« ''w cwtainly an tfMatiao oT 
MDccrn. The death of Aataoy bad been aa ifimMble oWea 
withhun. He was too cowardly to think himfelf fafe while h« 
Rved ; and to expofe his wfcakneft by reading his letten the mo- 
Bwit h* was mftmed of hu death, was eertaiifly a» ptoof that 
ae fisk even then a»y tendernefs for bis memory. 
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iUnt atcetnpted to fttb herfelf r ibr to this intent (he 
always carried a dagger atx)ut with her. Proculciuf » 
however, prevented her, and, cxpoftulating witn 
her, as he held her in his arms, hemtreated her not 
to be fo injurious to herfelf or to Caefar ; — that (he 
would not deprive fp humane a prince of the elory of 
his clemency, or expofe him by her di(truu to the 
imputation of treachery or cruehy. At the fame 
time, he took the dagger from her, and (hook her 
doaths, left (he (houid have poifon concealed at)0ut 
her. Caefar alfo fcnt his freedman Epa,phroditus 
with orders to treat her with the greateft politeneis, 
but, by all means, to bring her alive. 

Caeur entered Alexandria converfing with Arius 
tlfe philoibpher ; and that he might do him honour 
before the people, he'led him by the hand. When 
he entered the Gymnafium, he afcended a tribunal 
which had been ere&ed for him, and gave aflurances 
to the citizens who proftrated themfelves before him, 
that the city ihoukl not be hurt. He told them he 
had different motives for this. In the firft place,, it 
was built by Alexander; in the next place, he ad- 
mired it for its beauty and magnitude -, and, laftly, 
he would fpare it, were it but for the fake of his 
friend Arius, who was born there. Caefar gave 
him the high honour of this appellation, and pardon- 
ed many at his requeft. Amongft thefe was Philo- 
firatus, one of the moft acute and eloquent fophifts 
of his time. This man, without any right, pre- 
tended to be a follower of ^the academics •, and Cae- 
far, from a bad opinion of his morals, tcjt&ed his 
petition : Upon which the fophift followed Arius up 
and down in a mourning cloak, with a long white 
beard, crying conftantly, 

" The wife, if really fuch, will favc tlie wife," 

Caefar heard and pardoned him, not fo much out of 
favour, as to fave Arius from the impertinence and 
envy he might incur on his account. 

Vol. V. H h Antyllus, 
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Antyllus, the cldcft fon of Antony by Fulvia, wai 
betrayed by his tutor Theodoras and put to death. 
While the foldiers were beheading him, the tutor 
ftole a jewel of confiderable value, which he wore 
about his neck, and concealed it in his girdle. When 
he was charged with it, he denied the fa£t ; but the 
)ewel was round upon him, and he was crucified. 
Caefar appointed a guard over Cleopatra's children 
and their governors, and allowed them an honourable 
fupport. Caefario, the reputed fon of Caefar the 
dictator, had been fent by his mother, with a confi- 
derable fum of money, through Ethiopia into India ; 
But Rhodon, his governor, a man of the fame prin- 
ciples with Theodorils, perfuadine him that Caefar 
would certainly make him king or Egypt, prevailed 
on him to turn back. While Caefar was deliberat- 
ing how he fhoutd difpofe of him, Arius is laid to 
have obferved, that there ought not, by any means, 
to be too many Caefars. However, foon after the 
death of Cleopatra, he was (lain. 

Many confiderable princes begged the body <rf 
Antony, that they might h^ve the honour of giving 
it burial ; but Caefar would not take it from Cleopa- 
tra, who interred it with her own hands, and per- 
formed the funeral rites with great magnificence ; 
for (he was allowed to expend what fhe thought pro- 
per on the occafion. The cxcefs of her affliction, 
and the inflammation of her bread, which was 
wounded by the blows (he had given it in her 
angui(h, threw her into a fever. She was pleaied to 
find an excufe in this for abftaining from food, and 
hoped, by this means^ to die without interruption. 
The phjfician in whom (he placed her principal con- 
fidence was Olympus •, and, according to his (hoft 
account of theie tranfadions, (he made ufe of his 
advice in the accomplilhment of her defign. .Cac- 
ftr, however, fufpcAed it ; and that he might pre- 
vail on her to take the necclTary food and phyfic, 
4 ' fie 
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he threatened to treat her children with feverity. 
This had the defired cffe&, and her refolutioa was 
overborne *. 

A few days after, Caefar himfelf made her a 
vifit of condolence and confolation. She was then 
in an undrefs, and lying negligently on a couch ; 
but when the conqueror entered the apanment, 
though (he had nothing on but a lingle bed-gown, 
flie arofe and threw herfelf at his feet. Her face 
was ou? of figure, her hair in difordCT, her voice 
trembling, her eyes funk, and her bofom bore the 
marks of the injuries fhe had done it. In Ihort, her 
perfon gave you the image of her mind ; yet, in 
this deplorable condition, there were fome remains 
of that grace, that fpirit and vivacity which had fo 
peculiarly animated her former charms, and ftiU 
ibme gleams of her native elegance might be feen 
to wander over her melancholy countenance -f. 

When Caefar had replaced her on her couch, and 
feated himfelf by her, me endeavoured to juftify the 
part (he took againit him in the war, alledging the 
neceffity Ihe was under, and her fear of Antony. 
But when (he found that thefe apologies had no 
.weight with Caefar, {he had recourfe to prayers and 
intrcaties, as if Ihe had been really defirous of life s 
and, at the fame time, (he put into his hands an 

H h 2 inventory 

* Cleopatra certainly pofTefled the virtues of fidelity and na- 
tural afiedion in a very eminent degree. She had feveral op- 
portunities of betraying Antony , could (he have been induced 
^co it either by fear or ambition. Her tendemefs for her children 
is always fuperior to her felf-love ; and ihe had a greatnefs of 
ibul which Caefar never knew. 

-f Dion gives a more pompous account of her reception of 
Caefar. She received him, he tells us, in a magnificent apart- 
ment, lyine on a fplendid bed, in a mourning habit, which 
peculiarlv oecame her ; that ihe had ^feveral pidiures of Julius 
Caefar placed near her ; and fome letters ihe had received from 
him in her bofom. The converfation turned on the fame fub- 
jo& i and her fpeech on the occafion is recorded. Dion, L. 54. 
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inventory of her treiftire. Sdeucus, one of hfr 
treafuren, who was prefent^ accofixl her of &ip* 
prefling feme articles in the account ; upon which 
ihe ftarted up from her couch, caoght him by the 
hair, and gare him ieveral blows on the £ice. Cae« 
iar fmiled at this fpirited refencment, and endea- 
voured to pacify her r ^ But how is it to be borne^"^ 
iaid ihe, *' Caeiar, if, while even you honour me 
^* with a vifit in my wretched fituadon, I muft be 
^* aflfit>nted by one of my own fervants i SiQypofing 
^^ that I have referved a few trinkep, they were by 
** no means intended as ornaments fiar my own per« 
** fon in thefe miferable fortunes, but as little pre- 
^ fents for Oftavia and Livia, by wbofe good officcf 
*^ I might hope to find iavour with you." Caelar 
was not difpleafed to hear this, bepaufe he flattered 
himfclf that (be was willing to live. He, therefore, 
liflured her, that, whatever (be had referved, (he 
might diSpoCe of at her pleMure; and that (he 
might, in every refpedt, depend on the taoUt haor 
curable treatment. Afcer this he took his leave, in 
confidence that he had brought her to his puipofe, 
but (he deceived him. 

There was in Cae&r's tnpn a young noUeman, 
whofe name was Corneftus Ddfaibella. He was 
fmitten with the charms of Cleopatra, and haying 
engaged to communicate ta her every thing that 
pa(Ied, he feot her private notice that Cae(ar was 
about to return into Syria, and that, within three 
days, (he would be fent away with her children. 
When (he was informed of this, flie requefted of 
Caefar permiffion to make her laft oblations to An- 
tony. This being granted, (he was conveyed to the 
place where he was buried ; and kneelinjg at his 
tomb, with her women, (he thus addretted the 
manes o( the dead : *^ It is not long, my Antony, 
' ^* (ince with thefe hands I buried thee. Ahs ! they 
; ^' then were free *, but thy Clec^atra is now a pri- 
V foMfr* attended by a guard, left, iq the traafporcs 

. of 
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of htr g^f, Ihe (hould disfigure this captiye 
body, which is referred to adorn the triumph over 
thee. Thefe are the laft oSenngs, the laft honours 
•* ihe can pay thee j for ihe is now to be conveyed 
^ to a disafit country. Nothing could part us 
^^ while we lived ; but in 'death we are to be divided* 
^* Thou, though a Roman, lieft buried in Egypt i 
^* and I, an ^yptian, muft be interred in Italy, 
** the onlf favour I ihs^l receive from thy country* 
*• Yet, if the gods of Rome have power or mercy 
^ left, (for furely thofc of Egypt have forfaken us) ^ 
^* let them not fuflfer me to be led in living triumpii 
^* to thy diigrace ! No !«^hide nse, hide noe with 
f * thee in the grave \ for life, fince thou haft left 
^* kf has been mifery to w^.** 

Thus the unhappy queen bewailed her misfor* 
tunes ; and, after ihe had crowned the tomb with 
0owers and kified it, ihe ordered her bath to be 
prepared. When ihe ha^bathed, ihe fate down to 
^ magnificent fupper ; ibon after which, a pea&oc 
came to the gate with a fmall bafket. The guards 
enquired what it contained; and the man who 
t>rought it, putting *by the leaves which lay upper* 
'inoft, ihe^K^ them a parcel of figs. As they ad« 
mired their fize and beauty, he fmiled and bade 
them take fome -, but they rcfufed, and, not fufped- 
ing thap the baiket contained any thmg elfe, it was 
carried in^ After fupper Cleopatra fent a letter to 
Caefar, and, ordering every body out of the nKmu- 
ment, except her two women, ihe made fail the door. 
When Caefar opened the letter, the plaintive ityle 
in which it was written, and the itrong requeft that 

&e 

* It was the opinion of the ancients, Aat the gods Ibrfook the 
VaBfoifttcL Thmai^l: 

Exceflere omnes, adytis arifque reliAis, 

Pii, qoil^ni ioiperium hoc fteterat. J£n, xi. 

And9W/«f, 

AKeiii jui^ impmi deoi. 
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file might be buried in the fame tomb with Antony^ 
made him fufpeft her defign. At firft he was for 
hading to her himfelf, but he changed his mind, 
and difpatched others *. Her death, however, was 
fo fudden, that though they who were fent, ran the 
whole way, alarmed the guards with their apprehen- 
fions, and immediately broke open the doors, they 
found her quite dead "f , lying on her golden bed, 
and dreOed in all her royal ornaments. Iras, one of 
her women, lay dead at her feet, and Charmion, 
hardly able to fupport herfelf, was adjufting her 
miftrefs*s diadem. One of Caeiar's mefiengers faid 
angrily, " Charmion, was this well done ?" ** Pcr- 
y feftly well,'* faid (he, " and worthy a defcendant 
** of the kings of Egypt." She had no fooner faid 
this, than (he fell down dead. 

It is related by feme that an afp was brought in 
amongft the figs, and hid under the leaver ; and that 
Cleopatra had ordered it fo that (he might be bit 
without feeing it; that, however, upon removing 
the leaves, me perceived it, and faid, ** This is 
*^ what I wanted.'* Upon which (he immediately 
held out her arm to it. Others fay that the afp was 
kept in a water- ve(rel, and that (he vexed and prick- 
ed it with a golden fpindle till it feized her arm. 
Nothing of this, however, could be afcertained ; for 
it was reported likewife that (he carried about with 
her a certain poifon in a hollow bodkin that (he 
wore in her hair ; yet there was neither any mark of 
poifon on her body, nor was there any (erpent found 
in the monument, though the track of a reptile was 
faid to have beendifcov^redon the fea-fands oppofite 
-ta the windows of Cleopatra's apartment. Others, 
again, have affirmed, that (he had two fmall punc- 
tures on her arm, apparently occafioned by the (ting 
of the alp 1^ and it is clear that Caefar gave credit to 

• this; 

* This is another indance of his perfonal cowardice, 
f Dion fays that Caefar or^ierpd her to be f|xc)ced by the 
fj^llft that the poifon might be drawn out ; but it was too late. 
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this ; for her cfBgy, which he carried in triumph, had 
an afp on the arm *• 

Such are the accounts we have of the death of 
Cleopatra ; and though Caefar was much difappoint- 
cd by it, he admired her fortitude, and ordered her 
to be buried in the tomb lOf Antony, with all the 
magnificence due to her quality. Her women, too, 
were, by his orders, interred with great funeral 
pomp. Cleopatra died at the age ot thirty-nine, 
after having reigned twenty-two years, the fourteen! 
laft in conjundtion with Antony. Antony was fifty- 
three, fome fay fifty-fix, when he died. His fta- 
tues were all demolifhed, but Cleopatra's remained 
untouched 5 for Archibius, a friend of her's, gave 
Caefar a thoufand talents for their redemption. 

Antony left by his three wives feven children -f", 
whereof Antyllus, the eldeft, only was put to death. 
Odbavia took the reft, and educated them with her 
own. Cleopatra, his daughter by Cleopatra, was 
married to Juba,. one of the politeft princes of his 
time ; and 0(5tavia made Antony, his fon by Fulvia, 
ifo confiderable with Caefar, that, .after Agrippa and 
the fons of Livia, he was generally allowed to hotd 
the firft place in his favour. 0£tavia, by her firft 
huiband Marcellus, had twp daughters, and a fon 
named Marcellus. One of thefe daughters (he mar- 
ried to Agrippa •, and the fon married a daughter of 
Caefar*s. But as he died foon after, and O&avia 
obferved that her brother was at a lofs whom he 
fhould adopt in his place, (he prevailed on him to 
give his daughter Julia to Agrippa, though her own 
daughter muft neceflarily be divorced to make way 
for her. Caefar and Agrippa having agreed on this 

pointi 

* This may be a matter of donbt. There would, of cour(e» 
be an afp on the diadem of the effiey, becaufe it was p^caliar to 
the kings of Egypt ; and this might give rife to the report of aa 
a/p being on the arm. 

f By Fulvia^ he had Antyllus and Antony ; by Chfatra, he 
bad Cleopatra, Ptolemy, and Alexander ; and by Odavia, A^ 
tonia, ma;9r and miitor* 
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point, (he took back her daughter and married .her 
to Antony. Of the two daughters that O&avia had 
by Antony, ofie was married to Dooiitius wSnobar- 
bus, and the other, Antonia, ib much celebrated 
for her beauty and virtue, married Drufus, the ion 
cf Livia, and fon*in-law to Caefar. Of this line 
came Germanicus and Claudius. CUudios was af- 
terwards emperor ; and fb likewife was Caius the Iod 
of Germanicus, who, after a fhort but infamous 
N reign, was put to death together with his wife and 
daughter. Agrippina, ^ho had Lucius Domitius 
by £nobarbus, was afterwards married to Claudius 
Caefar. ^He adopted Domitius, whom he named 
Nero Germanicus. This Nero, who was emperor 
in our times, put his own mother to death, and, by 
the madnefs of bis condud, went near to ruin the 
Roman empire. He was tHe fifth in defcent^from 
Antony. 
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DEMETRIUSand ANTONY 



COMPARED. 



AS Demetrius and Antony both paflcd through 
a variety of fortune, we fhall confider, in the 
firft place, their refpeftive power and celebrity. 
Thcfe were hereditary to Demetrius ; for Antigonus^ 
the moft powerful of Alexander's fuccellbrs, had 
reduced all Afia during his fon's minority. On 
the other hand, the father of Antony was, indeed, 
a man of character, but not of military charader ; 
yet though he had no public influence or reputation 
to bequeath to his fon, that fon did not hefitate to 
aipire to the empire of Caefar ; and^ without any 
title either from confanguinity or alliance, he efFec*^ 
tually inyefted himfelt with all that he had ac- 
quired : At leaft, by his own peculiar weight, after 
he had divided the world into two parts, he took the 
better for himfelf. By his lieutenants he conquered 
the Parthians, and drove back the barbarous na« 
tions about Caucafus, as far as the Cafpian fea. 
Even the lefs reputable parts of his condu£t are fo 
many teftimonies of his greatnefs. The father of 
Demetrius thought it an honour to marry him to 
Phila the daughter of Antipater, though there was 
a difparity in their years ; while Antony's connexion 
with Cleopatra was confidered as a degrading cir« 
cumftance ; though Cleopatra, in wealtn and mag- 
nificence, was fuperior to all the princes of her 
time, Arfaces excepted. Thus he had raifed him* 
felf to fuch a pitch of grandeur, that the world in 
general thought him entitled even to more than he 
wiihed. 
Vol. V. li In 
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In Demetrius's acquifition of empire, there was 
nothing reprehenfible. He extended it only to na« 
tions inured to flavery, and defirous of being go- 
verned. But the arbitrary power of Antony grcir* 
on the execrable policy of a tyrant, who once more 
reduced to flavery a people that had fhaken oflF the 
yoke. Confequently the' greateft of his aftions, his 
conqueft of Brutus and Caflius, is darkened with 
the inglorious motive of wrefting its liberty from 
Rome. Demetrius, during his better fortunes, 
confulted the liberties of Greece, and removed the 
garrifons from the cities : while Antony made it his 
ooaft that he had deftroyed the aflertors of his coun« 
try*s freedom in Macedonia. 

Antony is praifed for bis liberality and munifi- 
cence ; in which, however, Demetrius is fo far his 
fuperior, that he gave more to his enemies than the 
former did to his friends. Antony was honoured 
for allowing a magnificent funeral to Brutus -, but 
Demetrius buried every enemy he had flain, and 
fent back his prifoners to Fcolemy, not only with 
their own property, but with prefents. 

Both were infolent in profperity, and fell with too 
much eafe into luxury and indulgence. But wc 
never find Demetrius neglefting his affairs fbr his 
pleafures. In his hours of leilure, indeed, he had 
his Lamia, whofe office it was, like the fairy in fa* 
ble, to lull him to fleep, or amufe him in his play. 
When he went to war his fpear was not bound about 
with ivy ; his helmet did not fmell of perfume j he 
did not come in the foppery of dre(s out of the cham- 
bers of the women. The riots of Bacchus and his 
train were huQied ; and he became, as Euripides fays, 
the minijler of Mars. In (hort, he never loft a battle 
through the indulgence of luxury^ This could not 
be laid of Antony. As in the piftures of Hercules 
we fee Omphale ftealing his club and his lion's (kin, 
fo Cleopatra frequently difarmed Antony, and, while 
he Ihould have been profccuting the moft neceflary 

4 ex- 
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expeditions, led him to dancing and dalliance on the 
(hores of Canopus and Taphofiris ♦. So, likewife, 
as Paris came from battle to the bofom of Helen, 
and even from the lofs of vidtory to her bed, Antony 
threw vidory itfelf out of his hands to follow Cleo- 
patra. 

Demetrius, being under no prohibition of the. 
laws, but following the examples of Philip and 
Alexander, Lyfimachus and Ptolemy, married fe- 
veral wives, and treated them all wi.h the greateft. 
honour. Antony, though it was a thing unheard of 
amongfl: the Romans, had two wives at the fame 
time. Befides, he banifhed her who was properly 
his wife, and a citizen, from his houfe, to indulge 
a foreigner with whom he could have no legal con- 
nexion. From their marriages, of courfe, one of 
them found no inconvenience; the other fuffered 
the greateft evils. 

In refpedt of their amours, Antony was compa<* 
ratively pardonable and modeft. Hiftorians tell 
us, that the Athenians turned the dogs out of the 
citadel, becaufe they had their procreative intercourfe 
in public. But Demetrius had his courtezans, and 
difhonoured the matrons of Athens even in the tem- 
ple of Minerva. Nay, though cruelty feems to be 
inconGftent with fenfual gratifications, he Icrupled 
not to drive the moft beautiful and virtuous youth 
in the city to the extremity of death, to avoid his 
brutal deOgns. In (hort, Antony, by his amorous 
indulgences hurt only himfelf ; Demetrius injured 
others. 

With regard to their behaviour to their parents 
and relations, that of Demetrius is irreproachable ; 
but Antony facrificed his uncle to the fword of Cae- 
far, that he mijght be empowered in his turn to cut 
off Cicero.- >> ■ A crime the latter was, which could 
never be made pardonable, had Antony even faved 

and 

* Strabo mentions jthis as a romantic place near the Tea, full 
of rocks, where the y^ang people went to amufe thcmfelves. 
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and not lacrificed an uncle by the means ! They are 
both accufed of perBdy, in that one of them threw 
Artabazus into prilbn ; and the other killed Alex- 
ander. Antony^ however, has fdme apology in 
this cafe ; for he had been abandoned and betrayed 
by Artabazus in Media. But Demetrius was fufpeft- 
ed of laying a falfe accufation againft Alexander, 
and of pUDlfhiflg, not the ofi*ender, but the injured. 

There is this difierence, too, in their military 
operations, that Demetrius gained every vidory 
himfelf, and many of Antony's laurels were won by 
his lieutenants. 

Both loft their empire by their Own fault, but by 
different means. The former was abandoned by his 

Seople ; the latter dcfcrted his, even whilft they were 
ghting for him. The fault of Demetrius was, 
that, by his coftdudt, he loft the affeftion of his 
army : the fault of Antony, his defertion and neg- 
left of that affection. Neither of them can be ap- 
proved in their death ; but Demetrius much lefs than 
Antony; for he fuSered himfelf to fall into the 
hands of the enemy, and, with a ipirit that was 
truly beftial, endured an imprifonment of three years 
for nothing but the low indulgences of apperite. 
There was a deplordble weaknefs, and many dif- 
graceful circumftances attending the death of An- 
tony ; but he efFeSed it at laft without falling into 
the enemy's hands. 
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ERRATA. 

> 
Page 248. in the noie^ for 533 read 333. 

265. line 18. read Callimedon Varnamed Carabas 
416. intke nofit fir In regere, %€ad 1 regcrc 



